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A DECLINING _ tendency has 
marked the economy recently. The 
drop in new business received by manu- 
reflecting addi- 
tional investment 
programs and reduced retail sales. 
Materials suppliers were being affected 
not only by an easing in demand for 
final products, but also by lessened 
inventory buying. Industrial output 
drifted lower in January to bring the 
flow of goods more in line with demand. 

Strong spots in the economy con- 
tinue to be exports, consumer 
purchases of services and of some non- 
durable goods, and government de- 
mand. 


continued, 
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cuts in 


Flow of income 

Personal income remains high, though 
it was off somewhat in January. In 
manufacturing, and particularly in the 
automobile industry and some other 
durable goods industries, payrolls were 
cut with attendant layoffs which oc- 
curred as a result of output curtail- 
ments. 

In January, the annual rate of 
personal income of $406% billion com- 
pared with $407 billion in December, a 
lesser decline than experienced from 
November to December. 

Compared with January 1960, per- 
sonal income last month was up by 
more than 2% percent. The recent 
easing has been concentrated in pay- 
rolls which, in January of this year at 
the annual rate of $271 billion, were 
$4 billion below the midyear peak for 
this series. 

Other income in the aggregate held 
up last month. The higher rate of 
unemployment in the recent period and 
the stepped-up retirement benefits un- 
der the social insurance system, have 
resulted in rising transfer payments 
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which have added measurably to the 
income flow and have helped to sustain 
consumer purchases of nondurables 
and services. Total transfer payments 
at the annual rate of $31 billion were 
$3% billion higher than January a year 
ago. 
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Retail trade declined in January, 
affected by the reduced income and to 
some extent the unusually stormy 
weather, which prevailed over most of 
the big eastern trading areas. On the 
whole, nondurable sales continue to 
record a better performance than was 
the case in durable goods. 

In January new automobile sales 
amounted to nearly 370,000, starting 
off the year a fifth below the volume in 
the opening months of 1960. Sales in 
both December and January were in 
part affected by unusual storm periods, 
but basic employment and income 
developments made for a softening 
market. 


Final demand of a little 


Final demand of consumers and 
business has declined moderately, and 
with the rising trend of government 
purchases, which are reviewed at length 
in a following section, total final 
demand is only a little below last year’s 
highs. Inventories are being liqui- 
dated, and this continued as a 
principal drag on new business. The 
current inventory position appears high 
relative to sales in some categories, 


has 


such as motor vehicles, and many types 
of manufacturers’ finished goods. 
Holdings of purchased materials and 
goods-in-process have been consider- 
ably reduced, but in view of concomi- 
tant these stock-sales 
ratios have shown little change. 


sales declines, 


Employment in commodity produc- 
tion 
Employment changes at the begin- 
ning of 1961 are obscured by unusual 
weather and other seasonal influences, 
but the cutback in manufacturing em- 
ployment was extended in January. 
1 
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As in other recent months, the principal 
reductions were in durable goods in- 
dustries. Employment in this group 
was 7 percent below that of last spring 
with a decline of around 3 percent in 
nondurable goods manufacturing in- 
dustries. Employment in the mining, 
contract cohstruction, transportation 
and public utilities industries also has 
been drifting downward several months. 
For the total of these industries, em- 
ployment in January was 4 percent 
below last May, on a seasonally ad- 
justed basis, 

The number of State and local gov- 
ernment workers continued to advance, 
and employment in the finance and 
service industries was also appreciably 
higher than last spring, although here 
changes have been small in the past few 

‘months. 

Unemployment increased by the usual 
seasonal amount from December to 
January at which time it was consider- 
ably above the year-ago levels. The 
number of workers with long-term un- 
employment records (those out of work 
15 weeks or longer) rose by a more-than- 
usual amount for this time of the year. 


Factory output lowered 

The decline in factory employment 
reflects the further slide in industrial 
output. Manufacturing production 
again showed a mixed picture among 
some of the groups, but continued down 
in total. Automobile manufacturers 
cut assembly runs from 520,000 passen- 
ger cars in December 1960 to 415,000 in 
January and February schedules in- 
dicated little change from this volume. 
Steel operations, on the other hand, 
while still relatively low picked up after 
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the turn of the year despite the sharply 
lower volume produced for the auto- 
mobile industry. This mixed pattern 
also prevailed in other areas of manu- 
facturing, with weather conditions a fac- 
tor in some instances. 

Activity at crude petroleum wells 
increased which in turn boosted refinery 


MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 


Has Fluctuated More in Durable 
Than in Nondurable Industries 
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operations in response to higher con- 
sumer requirements for heating oils. 
Cold weather was also a factor in boost- 
ing electric power production in recent 
weeks to arecord high. Weekly output 
of paperboard has continued relatively 
steady, little changed from December 
ora yearago. Coal production is down 
due in part to the continuing low volume 
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of steel output, and railroad carloadings 
are well below December and a year ago. 


Housing starts weaken 

The year opened with a reduced vol- 
ume of new housing commitments. 
Residential construction—as well as 
other types of construction—has been 
severely hampered by difficulties of 
conducting outdoor operations. Pri- 
vate nonfarm housing starts have 
dropped below the 1 million mark, the 
lowest since the early months of 1958. 
The four regional reports suggest that 
the sharpest declines in starts occurred 
in areas particularly affected by severe 
weather conditions. 

The fourth quarter rate of housing 
starts of 1.1 million compares with the 
high for 1960 of 1.3 million reached in 
the April-June period and nearly 1.4 
million units in the final 3 months of 
1959. For 1960 as a whole, 1.2 million 
units were begun, about a quarter of a 
million fewer than were started in 1959. 

During January, steps were taken by 
Federal agencies to improve the avail- 
ability of mortgage credit and the terms 
upon which such funds are available. 

In recent weeks, a program has been 
submitted to Congress designed to 
stimulate the economy. Some of the 
proposals have been put into effect by 
Executive Order, while others will re- 
quire legislative action by the Congress. 
Basically, the proposals involve meas- 
ures to bolster the business structure 
through increased unemployment com- 
pensation, opening up employment 
opportunities by expediting current 
government programs, and by provid- 
ing loans and grants and other assist- 
ance on many fronts. 








REVIEW OF THE ECONOMY IN 1960 


Economic activity continued to 
rise in the first half of 1960, and then 
traced a cyclical plateau before turning 
down at yearend. Gross national prod- 
uct leveled off after reaching a high of 
$505 billion at an annual rate, but held 
close to this pace during most of the 
second half, to establish a record total 
of $503 billion for 1960 as a whole. 

Final purchases—all output except 
inventories—advanced from quarter to 
quarter as indicated in the accompany- 
ing chart, with continued increases in 
demand by consumers, government and 
exports which more than offset some 
weakening in fixed investment as the 
year progressed. The early part of the 
year was marked by a very high rate of 
inventory accumulation, but such de- 
mand gradually diminished and in the 
final quarter there was an actual drop 
in business inventory holdings. 

The 1960 output total surpassed the 
previous set in 1959 by 
4% percent in value and nearly 3 
percent in physical volume, and the 
flow of income and purchasing power 
rose correspondingly. Personal income 
exceeded $400 billion for the first time, 
and national income also reached a new 
high; most of the increase in each 
instance represented a gain in terms 
of real purchasing power. Industrial 
production and manufacturers’ and 
distributors’ sales were also at yearly 
highs, though tending lower in the lat- 
ter half of the year. 

The general advance brought an 
increase in employment, and a further 
rise in output per manhour of about 
2 percent. This gain was consistent 
with the trend-line growth of efficiency, 
which reflects better utilization of an 
increasingly competent labor force as 
well as a sustained flow of investment. 
Though sixty-seven million individuals 
were engaged in production—over 1 


record 


percent more than in 1959—the normal 
increase in the labor force was not 
fully utilized, and there was an increase 
in unemployment during the year. 
Mixed tendencies developed among 
individual industries and in the de- 
mands for particular products, with the 
manufacturing industry feeling the 
major effects of the decline in demand 
for semi- and finished manufactured 
goods in the latter half of the year. 


Market upswing in first half 

The opening quarter of 1960 featured 
a sharp advance in the GNP—$15 
billion at an annual rate—which put 
the total above $500 billion for the 
first time. In real terms the gain over 
the fourth quarter of 1959 amounted 
to nearly 3 percent, and was larger than 
those recorded in most other quarters 


PRODUCTION RISES TO NEW RECORD 
IN 1960 
Advance in GNP Checked in Second Half 
As Continued Growth in Final Purchases 
Was Offset by Inventory Shifts 
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during the business upswing that began 
in 1958. Part of the rise was cyclical 
in character, but a considerable part 
of it was due to the catching-up on 
the backlog of demand for metal and 
related products following the strike 
which had retarded the cyclical advance 
in the final months of 1959. The 
uptrend of basic demand was less sharp 
than the quarterly GNP figures indicate, 
for in the opening quarter as in earlier 
quarters the GNP was affected sub- 
stantially by the wide swings in the 
inventory component. This is apparent 
from the text table. 

Analysis of the GNP reveals that the 
year began with recovery of business 
fixed investment and foreign demand 
for U.S. products still incomplete, but 
with the flow of goods and services to 
individuals far above any previous 
highs—and housing demand, in partic- 
ular, beginning to ease downward. 

Besides bringing a transitory surge 
of inventory accumulation, the strike 
aftermath also contributed to the size 
of the overall advance in final demand, 
as the finished goods became available 
for sale. 

The general pattern of this advance, 
however, reflected the basic cyclical 
conditions just noted. Recovery con- 
tinued in business fixed investment and 
in exports. Consumer expenditures 
likewise rose, though the rise was less 
than in the earlier stages of the cyclical 
upswing and buying patterns became 
more mixed. Kesidential construction 
activity remained weak. Federal out- 
lays for defense also edged down a little, 
but the strong uptrend of State and 
local buying more than offset the 
decline. 

The additional market gains which 
raised the GNP by $3% billion in the 
second quarter reflected mainly current 

3 





Final Purchases and Inventory Change 
in the GNP 
(Billions of current dollars, seasonally adjusted, at annual 
rates) 
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demand. The remaining after-effects 
of the strike were unfavorable, as the 
inventory buildup slackened sharply 
and output in some industries slackened 
as a result. 

The impact of this inventory shift on 
total demand for business output was 
partly offset by further expansion in 
business fixed investment, exports, and 
State and local government expendi- 
tures. 

In addition, there was a continued 
strong advance in aggregate consumer 
spending, though here again demand 
shifted. Part of this rise was made 
possible because personal income was 
shielded from the adverse net effects of 
the other market developments, which 
were reflected more clearly in declining 
corporate profits. 

Consumption was also stimulated— 
and the value of production increased— 
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in the spring due to unusual weather 
conditions which had affected such di- 
verse market factors as Easter buying 
and food prices. 
Pattern of the year 

After midyear the GNP was lowered 
as inventory buying declined 
tone 


slightly, 
further and a 
veloped in the final markets for the 
Nation’s output. 

Income of individuals held 


more mixed de- 


up, re- 
maining in the final two quarters above 
the volume of the second quarter since 
increases in income from other sources 
more than offset the decline of earnings 
from production. Expansion continued 
in government and foreign markets. 

The rise in spending for capital goods 
was checked, however, in the summer, 
as plant and equipment investment 
failed for the first time in the postwar 
period to mark a new peak at the 
cyclical high of general business. 

In addition, though the income of 
individuals held up—remaining in the 
final quarters above the volume of the 
second quarter—consumer buying weak- 
ened after midyear, with consumers 
taking a more cautious view of their 
ability to carry additional installment 
debts. The further growth of spending 
for services was offset by a lessened 
demand for goods—and particularly for 
durable goods requiring substantial 
credit commitments. 

The pace of total production showed 


Table 1.—Key National Income and Product Data, 1958-1960 
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little change during most of the second 
half of the year, but by yearend declines 
among the parts were more evident. 
Consumer spending featured a fall 
spurt—and subsequent drop—in autos. 
With personal earnings still high and 
transfer income rising, other personal 
consumption in general was strong. 


Financing of output and demand 

Expansion of output was accom- 
panied by a less intensive demand for 
funds than in the preceding year, and 
with some easing of credit conditions 
as the year progressed. The turnover 
of funds by business was accelerated. 
Thus, the tight financial situation 
which developed in the course of 1959 
as business advanced sharply eased 
considerably in the late winter and 
spring of 1960, as the need for funds 
became less insistent, particularly for 
inventory use, and subsequently as the 
Reserve authorities moved to expand 
the monetary base. Over the year as 
a whole capital funds were obtained on 
terms a little more favorable than in 
1959, though the relative stringency 
continued to appear in the housing 
market. 

The flow of private saving in 1960 
was somewhat larger, and the com- 
mercial banks’ capacity to expand 
deposit credit rose slightly. The supply 
of funds potentially available for lend- 
ing was accordingly above 1959. 

At the same time the money and 
capital markets experienced an _ in- 
creased call for help in financing the 
near-record volume of plant and equip- 
ment purchasing and other investment. 
Increases in these sources of private de- 
mand and in trade credit requirements 
were offset to a considerable extent, 
however, by the cuts in government 
fiscal needs, as a Federal budget surplus 
replaced the deficit of the preceding 
year, and in residential construction. 
Other needs generally showed little 
change from 1959. 

Though the balance of supply-de- 
mand factors made for some easing, 
experience last year as to the availabil- 
ity and terms of eredit varied consider- 
ably according to the type of short- or 
long-term accommodation sought. 

A factor in the general financial and 
economic situation during the year was 
the development of an increasing def- 
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icit in the balance of international pay- 
ments of the United States in the second 
half of 1960, following the earlier im- 
provement. ‘This is discussed at length 
in the chapter on this subject, and it is 
sufficient to note here that the excess of 
payments over receipts last year was 
$3.8 billion. This was the same 
amount as in 1959, but in the final 
quarter it was running at a rate beyond 
this figure. 


YEAREND POSITION 


The principal forces operating at 
yearend added up to a decline from 
the cyclical high—most evident in in- 
dustrial materials demand and output, 
but extending to investment which was 
affected by a decline in the demand for 
final output, large capacity in relation 
to that demand, and importantly by 
the declining trend of corporate profits. 

Plant and equipment spending antic- 
ipations reported recently point to a 
further contraction of business outlays 
in the opening quarter of this year. 
The probable magnitude and timing of 


capital expenditures during 1961 will 


be much clearer when the results of 
the survey now in progress become 
available in the March issue of the 
Survey, but it is not expected that 
this will reveal an immediate revival 
of strength. 

The continuing weakness in housing 
starts presages some further reduction in 
residential building activity. An eas- 
ing in the supply of mortgage credit, 
however, can be expected to provide a 
favorable factor lacking over much of 
1960. 

Exports, which were an important 
expansionary factor in the market for 
the Nation's output all through 1960 
and helped in addition to hold down the 
balance-of-payments deficit, are ex- 
pected to continue strong for a time. 
The excess of payments on all our inter- 
national accounts is also likely to per- 
sist, though not at the abnormally high 
fourth-quarter rate. The Administra- 
tion’s program for dealing with the 
deficit is coordinated with its domestic 
policies to promote the recovery and 
continued growth of the national 
economy. 

There is no indication as yet of a 
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reversal of the drag on production 
which has resulted in recent quarters 
from the downward tendency of inven- 
tory purchasing—a major key to pros- 
pects ahead. This is one of the un- 
certainties in the immediate economic 
prospect. 

The principal source of near-term 
demand increase in the national market 
stems from the prospective expansion 
of gevernment expenditures detailed 
in a following section. Buying by 
State and local governments is ad- 
vancing in line with the trend of 
recent years. Defense spending is pro- 
grammed to continue the rise which 
began in the final half of last year. 

Proposals have been made to Con- 
gress which, if enacted into law, would 
bolster near-term purchasing power of 
individuals. Of increasing importance 
as offsets to unfavorable market devel- 
opments elsewhere will be these and 
other policies put into effect by the 
Federal Gevernment. 

With the flow of consumer income 
shielded to a large extent from short- 
term declines in production earnings, 
and supported by social security and 
other transfers, most segments of the 
broad consumer market seem likely to 
hold close to their trendlines. The 
principal uncertainty here relates to 
the market for autos and other durable 
goods, which has been extremely un- 
even in recent months with current 
signs of weakened demand. 

The initial month of 1961, as indi- 
cated in the opening summary of the 
business situation, added up to some 
decline in production, income and con- 
sumer buying. 


Consumer Ineome and 
Spending 


Disposable personal income moved 
up 5 percent in 1960, to establish a new 
high at $354 billion compared with $337 
billion in 1959. The income gain was 
very nearly paralleled by the increase 
that occurred in personal buying, as 
consumption volume and prices rose. 


Income strong 

The chief element in the income ad- 
vance was a sharp rise of $10 billion at 
an annual rate in wage and salary 
payments early in the year. There 
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was some further payroll expansion 
through the late spring and early sum- 
mer, and the decline in wage payments 
which came in midautumn was partly 
offset by an increased flow of unem- 
ployment compensation and other social 
security benefits. Business and prop- 
erty incomes also expanded through 
most of 1960 so that the personal income 
total continued to register new highs 
until late in the year. 


Consumption volume and prices up 

Personal consumption expenditures 
rose by $14 billion, or 4% percent, in 
1960 to reach a record $328 billion for 
the year. A gain in the physical volume 
of consumption accounted for the larger 
part of the overall increase. 

As was the case with income, the 
strongest advances in spending were 
registered in the first half. A fractional 
decline in buying during the summer, 
however, was more than made good in 
the closing months of the year. 

The 2 percent price increase from 
1959 was about in line with the average 
rate of advance in most other recent 
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It was a little sharper than that 
food moving up 
largely 


years. 
of 1958-59, costs 
through much of 1960 
cancelling a decline recorded the year 
Consumer prices for nonfood 


and 


before. 


items increased about as much in 1960 
as they had in 1959, overall. 


Strong trend in services 

Service expenditures, which make up 
two-fifths of total consumer purchases, 
accounted for three-fifths of the overall 
1959-60 increase in personal buying. 
A rise of 7 percent—more than half of 
which reflected gains in the real volume 
of consumption—carried service spend- 
ing to $132 billion for the year. Nearly 
all major categories registered strong 


ADVANCE IN CONSUMER INCOME 
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Consumption and Saving 
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increases from quarter to quarter. 
Maintaining the pattern of other post- 
war years, the 1960 advance was 
particularly substantial in housing and 
household operation, as population 
growth and shifts were extended and 
the stock of housing—and number of 
families—continued to increase. 

The advance of consumer prices con- 
tinued to feature the 
costs of household operation and medi- 


service group, 


cal care in particular rising. 


Nondurable goods up 

Consumer expenditures for nondur- 
ables amounted to a $152% 
billion in 1960. The gain of $5 billion, 
or 3% percent, from 1959 reflected a 
$2% billion rise in food spending com- 
bined but widespread 
increases in other categories. 

The growth in food consumption was 
the largest factor in a 2 percent rise 
in real volume of nondurables bought. 
Real demand for gas and oil, tobacco 
and a variety of other soft goods also 
The volume of 


record 


with smaller 


continued to increase. 
clothing and shoe purchasing, in con- 
trast, showed little change last year 
following a marked rise in 1959. 

Apparel prices, relatively 
through most of the postwar period, 
up for the second successive 
year. This development and the price 
upturn recorded for food were paralleled 
by further cost increases for most other 


stable 


moved 


soft goods. 


Household durables, autos little 
changed 

Buying of household goods—furni- 
furnishings and 
appliances—recorded a fractionally 
lower total in both volume and value. 
Though the rate of new dwelling 
occupancy was still high enough to 
generate a market demand, 
buying of such goods mirrored the 
decline of residential building as the 
year passed. Sales of appliances 
tended to fall throughout, and demand 
for other household items generally 
showed weakness. Prices held about 
even from early 1960 on, after having 


ture, semidurable 


strong 


risen the year before. 

Consumer auto purchasing, at $18% 
billion, was up a little last year. The 
6 million units sold represented the 
highest total since 1955, and was more 
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than a half-million ahead of 1959. 
The gain centered in the lower-priced 
compacts, which recorded an advance 
of 1 million units. 

Consumer auto registered 
several major swings 1960. 
Purchases jumped early in the year, as 
dealers’ supplies became more normal 
following the resumption of full scale 
auto production. A moderate advance 
continued into the spring, but demand 
fell back in the third quarter when the 
earlier-than-usual changeover to the 
1961 models took place. The new cars 
were initially well received, and the 
dollar value of sales for the fourth 
quarter as a whole was high. In 
October a spurt in new model sales 
coincided with a big market cleanup of 
1960 cars. This early-season peak was 
succeeded by a marked weakening at 


buying 
during 


yearend. 


Personal finance 

The rise of personal saving last year 
featured a slowdown of new borrowing 
and a rise in repayments. Investment 
in physical and financial assets re- 
mained high, though somewhat below 
the record of 1959. The financial 
effects of these shifts were complex, 
but on balance were in the direction of 
easing both long-term and short-term 
credit. 

Debt service payments on consumer 
installment debt and amortized mort- 
gages were reported at $56 billion 
8 percent more last year than 1959. 
This upswing was the natural aftermath 
of the wave of borrowing which had 
helped to finance the 1959 gain in pur- 
chasing of autos, new houses, and re- 
lated items, such as furniture and 
household equipment. 

With the irregular and limited ad- 
vance of durables buying from 1959 to 
1960, installment credit extensions 
totaled $50 billion as compared to $49 
billion in 1959 and $41 billion in 1958. 
Given the sharper relative growth of 
repayments last year, consumers’ net 
call for new short-term funds was down 
about $2% billion or 41 percent from 
1959, and exerted correspondingly less 
pressure on available supplies of bank 
and other near-term credit. 

The drop in housing demand is dis- 
cussed elsewhere. Associated with it 
was a $1% billion cutback of new mort- 
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gage financing from the 1959 total, 
which at $22 billion had represented a 
rise of $3% billion from 1958. Together 
with this slowdown of borrowing the 
rise in repayments last year meant a 
cut of one-sixth or over $2 billion in net 
new mortgage funds required of institu- 
tional and other lenders. 

Meanwhile the recent uptrend of per- 
sonal saving through insurance and pen- 
sion funds continued, and bank deposits 
rose considerably more than in 1959. 
Considering this stepup and that in debt 
repayment, plus the lessened demand of 
individuals for new loan funds, personal 
saving-investment activities released a 
substantially higher volume of funds to 
the financial markets last year than 
the year before. 


Investment 


In the investment sectors, the picture 
was one of a strong start, followed by a 
less intensive rise as inventory buying 
lost its urgency, and then finally an 
actual decline in the fourth quarter, 
when inventory liquidation developed 
along with an initial falloff in fixed 
investment. 


Peak in fixed investment 


Expanding rapidly as the year 
opened, business fixed investment in 
1960 exceeded the 1959 total by around 
one-tenth. This rise carried the dollar 
value of such investment very close to 
the previous peak reached in 1957. In 
real terms the 1960 total compares 
somewhat less favorably with prior 
years, as average costs continued to ad- 
vance. The 1960 price rise centered in 
construction; for the first time in 6 
years there seems to have been little 
change in the price of producers’ dura- 
ble goods. 

For the year as a whole, data from the 
OBE-SEC survey of plant and equip- 
ment show that nearly all industries 
stepped up investment expenditures. 
Among the sharpest of the 1960 gains 
were those in the cyclically sensitive 
manufacturing and railroad divisions 
and in communications. In manufac- 
turing virtually every durable and non- 
durable group increased its outlays last 
year, the total increase over 1959 
amounting to $2 billion or nearly 20 


percent. The relative advance for rail- 
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roads was also substantial as was that 
in communications. 

Two categories exceeded their 1957 
totals. Outlays by commercial firms 
have advanced as demand for shopping- 
center facilities reflected the continued 
shift of population to the new suburbs, 
and office building construction pro- 
ceeded apace. The rapid rate at which 
major airlines have adopted the new jet 
planes carried investment by the non- 
rail transportation group to a record 
high in 1959; though outlays by this 
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group fell back slightly last year the 
total was still the second highest on 
record. The increases in the major in- 
dustrial groups other than these left 
their most recent annual totals still 
considerably below the record 1957 
rates. 

On a quarterly basis, the 2-year 
upswing of investment peaked out in 
the middle of 1960. (See chart.) The 
setback to growth in this previously 
expanding market for the GNP played 
an important role in the leveling off of 
the total flow of national output in the 
second half of the year. 

Outlays topped out at midyear in 
durable manufacturing, railroads and 
mining and also in air transportation, 
and the subsequent decline was con- 
tinuing as 1961 opened. Nondurable 
manufacturing and public utilities, 
which had maintained their earlier rate 
of investment during the second half of 
last year, were also programing reduc- 
tions at yearend. The commercial 
group continued to be a major area 
of strength throughout. 


Home building off 


One of the features of the investment 
market—and indeed of the economic 
situation generally—was the lagging 
pace of residential building. This was 
an area of contraction in the Nation’s 
economy throughout 1960, as the value 
of work-put-in-place receded by about 
$1 billion from the first quarter to the 
fourth at an annual rate. The total 
for the year was nonetheless well over 
$20 billion and—except for 1959—rep- 
resented the highest dollar volume on 
record. 

The decline in starts (see chart) was 
even sharper than that in value of work 
done, as a number of factors tended to 
cushion the latter. One of these was 
the relatively large number of partially 
completed units carried over from 1959. 
Again, building costs were up 1 or 2 
percent last year; and activity was 
apparently not so heavily concentrated 
in the lower price brackets. Finally, 
the factors that depressed the volume 
of new work did not affect the course 
of spending for additions and altera- 
tions, which continued an uptrend that 
has carried the total well above $4 
billion for the last 2 years. 





The decline in new housing demand 
was due in part to basic factors in the 
housing market, which collectively led 
to a rise in the vacancy rate. Also 
exerting a dampening effect on demand 
for new residential construction was the 
condition of tight credit that prevailed 
in the latter part of 1959 and through 
most of 1960. 

Mortgage credit availability 
affected not only by the generally rather 
stringent conditions of long-term credit 
but also by the tendency of financial 
institutions to employ in relatively liquid 


was 
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forms most of the growing stream of 
funds received as deposits from individ- 
uals. In recent months the mortgage 
market situation has eased, however, 
and forward applications for govern- 
ment backing showed signs of 
strengthening. 
Swing in inventory buying 

The wide swing in business inventory 
policy—from substantial accumulation 
in the opening quarter of the year to 
liquidation in the closing months—was 
the most conspicuous element in the 
course of GNP during 1960. 
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The spurt of inventories in the first 
quarter was almost as large as that in 
total final purchases, affording a pro- 
portionate stimulus to production. In 


subsequent quarters of the year, by 
contrast, the further growth in final 
purchases was substantially offset by 
a progressive slowdown in the rate of 


inventory buying which turned to 
liquidation before yearend. For the 
year as a whole, manufacturers’ and 
distributors’ stocks were up about $3 
billion to a total of $92 billion. 

The main inventory shifts centered 
in the metal goods lines, and were par- 
ticularly prominent in manufacturing 
though distributors were also affected. 
Together with the metal producers, 
important metal users such as the ma- 
chinery and motor vehicles groups 
accounted for a very large proportion of 
the buildup and subsequent letdown in 
stocks. The changes in other business 
holdings were dominated by the large 
and volatile stocks of retail auto dealers; 
they reinforced the tapering pattern 
seen in durables manufacturing in the 
first three quarters, but rose in the fourth 
quarter when manufacturers’ inven- 
tories were being liquidated. 

The strong buildup in aggregate 
inventories early in 1960 reflected the 
continuation of the restocking move 
that was begun in the closing months of 
1959 following the steel strike. These 
pipelines were rapidly refilled, and 
inventory policy quickly came under 
the influence of other factors in the 
developing market situation. 

As it became apparent that industrial 
capacity would be adequate to meet 
current needs promptly and econom- 
ically, and at the same time the in- 
creases in final demand tapered, there 
occurred a widespread shift. The in- 
creased competition for sales had a 
number of aspects which affected inven- 
tory policy. Prices softened, partic- 
ularly for durable goods, and offered 
less incentive to forward buying. With 
goods readily available, industrial buyers 
increasingly sought to shift to their 
suppliers the cost and risk of maintain- 
ing large working stocks, while them- 
selves cutting their inventory. Late 
in the year this move resulted in asub- 
stantial cutback for manufacturing asa 
whole. Suppliers generally did seek to 
a degree to improve their competitive 
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position by offering wider choices and 
prompter delivery schedules, as in the 
case of the buildup of auto dealers’ 
stocks. 

As the year passed, the lowering of 
production schedules also played a part 
in the decline of working stocks— 
autos again providing an example—as 
final markets turned out less strong than 
anticipated. 

Changes in nondurable holdings were 
much more moderate than those in 
durables, with only the manufacturing 
segment showing any appreciable net 
change for the year as a whole. The 
movements here were mixed, a number 
of industries registered small declines 
for the year while sizable increases 
occurred in foods, chemicals, paper and 
textiles. 

Business finance 


In line with the limited net accumula- 
tion of inventories and the substantial 
rise in long-term investment, short- 
term business borrowing was moderate, 
while borrowing on long-term markets 
exceeded the comparable flow of a year 
ago. 

The slowdown of inventory buying 
from the spring quarter gradually 
reduced the calls for short-term accom- 
modation. The cut in inventory hold- 
ings late in the year fell considerably 
short of cancelling the brisk buildups 
recorded earlier, however, and com- 
petitive pressures for more liberal 
extension of trade credit also occasioned 
drafts on the short-term resources of 
corporate business. 

Some of these and other needs were 
met with bank credit. In addition 
corporations sold Government securities 
through most of the year. The shift 
toward this method of covering current 
short-term requirements probably re- 
flected in part the increase in the rela- 
tive net cost of bank financing as bill 
rates fell. 

With loan demand tapering while 
bank lending capacity expanded, com- 
mercial interest rates softened, but the 
overall 1959-60 decline in these was 
far less than in the bill rate. 

Long-term corporate borrowing rose 
in 1960, as fixed capital purchases in- 
creased while gross corporate saving 
held close to the 1959 rates. Individ- 
uals’ need for capital funds decreased, 
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as noted above. With these offsetting 
movements in demand for long-term 
credit, the cost of bond financing de- 
clined moderately during the year. 
For 1960 as a whole, however, yields on 
highest grade corporate bonds averaged 
higher than they had for 1959. Stock 


financing costs also firmed, as stock 
prices fell while dividends were well 


maintained. 


Government Programs 


The Federal Government as usual 
played a major role in the economy. 
Transactions on the national income 
and product account basis in calendar 
1960 were marked by a $6 billion increase 
in total receipts, which exceeded the $92 
billion expenditure total by almost $3 
billion. This surplus for the calendar 
year 1960 is in contrast to the $1 bil- 
lion deficit shown for 1959 on income 
and product account. 

Major factors in the revenue gain 
were the increases in personal income 
taxes, excise taxes, and contributions for 
social insurance. Together these rose 
$7 billion with the continuing expansion 
of personal income and consumption 
expenditures and the statutory increase 
of 20 percent, effective January 1, 
in tax rates for old age, survivors and 
disability insurance. Corporate tax 
accruals declined somewhat from the 
1959 total, since the strong recovery in 
corporate profits which characterized 
the opening of the year was not sustained 
as 1960 progressed and profit margins 
tapered. 
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Federal expenditures were up from 
1959 by almost $1% billion, as increases 
in social security and interest payments 
more than offset the cuts of $% billion 
in grants-in-aid and $1 billion in 
purchases of goods and services. 

The decline in purchases was concen- 
trated in the defense category. De- 
creases were registered in purchasing by 
the Defense Department as well as for 
the military assistance, stockpiling and 
defense production programs. Expend- 
itures for space exploration activities, 
however, doubled to reach $% billion 
for the year. 

Nondefense purchases totaled about 
the same as in 1959. There was little 
further expansion in aggregate in- 
ventories and loans held by the CCC 
under the farm price support program. 
Increased outlays for aviation facility 
modernization and for the develop- 
ment and conservation of land and 
water resources offset part of the re- 
duction in the rate of CCC expendi- 
tures, and pay scales of Federal em- 
ployees were increased at midyear. 

Defense purchases of goods and 
services in the first half of last year 
were about $1 billion below the late 
1959 rate; nondefense purchases in the 
same period leveled off. Since mid- 
1960, however, Federal outlays for 
both defense and nondefense buying 
have increased; the fourth-quarter to- 
tal was about $% billion above the 
final quarter of 1959. 

State and local government 
chases continued the expansionary pat- 
tern of the past several years, in- 
By yearend 


pur- 


creasing about $3 \ billion. 
such purchases were almost $5 billion 
above the strike-affected annual rate of 
a year earlier. 

Highway construction outlays 
about equaled the total for 1959, 
which had been expanded due to a 
$400 million special program of Fed- 
eral assistance, enacted by Congress in 
1958, and by a rise in authorizations of 
grant-in-aid funds under the inter- 
state highway program. 

State and local receipts continued to 
expand, but did not match the growth 
in spending, and there was a moderate 
increase in the combined net deficit of 


these units. 


New Federal Budget 


Federal budgetary programs pre- 
sented to Congress last month imply 
further increases from the December 
1960 rate of Federal outlays for goods 
and services. A translation of the 
Budget in terms of the national income 
and product account is summarized in 
the accompanying table. This budg- 
et outlook is more tentative than 
usual, since the new Administration is 
in process of reviewing and altering 
some of the programs and projections. 

In addition to the projected increase 
in outlays for defense and nondefense 
purchases, benefit payments under the 
various social insurance programs are 
also scheduled to increase. On the 
other hand, lower interest charges are 
projected; and the postal deficit, of 
importance in the current total of Gov- 
ernment expenditures, is scheduled to 
be eliminated by a proposed increase in 
postal rates. 

Receipts shown in the Budget trans- 
mitted to Congress in January are also 
estimated at higher levels. The eco- 
nomic assumptions underlying these 
revenue projections are for the following 
increases in 1961 over 1960: $12 billion 
in gross national product, $1 billion in 
corporate profits, and $11 billion in 


Table 2.—Federal Government Receipts and 


Expenditures, 1960-61 


(Billions of dollars) 








Fiscal year 
1962 


Estimated 





Administrative budget: 
Receipts... -. 
Expenditures 
Surplus... 


Cash budget: 
Receipts_.._.. SE 
Expenditures. 
Surplus-.......-.- 


National income and product account: 
Receipts. . r 
Expenditures . 

Goods and services 
Other - . 
Surplus.... 








NOTE.—The difference between the administrative budg 
et and the cash budget is largely accounted for by the inclu- 
sion in the latter of trust fund transactions. The national 
income and product account includes trust fund transactions, 
but differs in definition from the cash budget in several im- 
portant respects. Corporate profits taxes are recorded on an 
accrual rather than a cash collections basis; loan transactions 
are either omitted or involve differences in timing; the ac- 
quisition of financial and second-hand assets are excluded; 
and an adjustment for the lag between deliveries and pay- 
ments for goods is incorporated. 


Sources: Administrative and cash budgets from Budget 
of the U.S. Government for the Fiscal Year Ending June 
30, 1962; national income and product data, Office of Busi- 
ness Economics, based on estimates in the Budget. 
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personalincome. The Budget proposes reduction or termination on July lof Again, the revenue estimates are now 
the continuation of the corporate in- this year, and a further increase in’ under review. 
come and excise taxes scheduled for gasoline taxes of % cent per gallon. Federal finance and monetary policy 
GOVERNMENT PURCHASES OF GOODS AND SERVICES The more-than-seasonal swing in the 
Federal budgetary position, from a def- 
icit in the second half of 1959 to a sub- 
stantial surplus for the following six 
months, was a major factor in the 
money markets. The Treasury bill 
rate declined sharply, and commercial 
interest rates also moved lower in this 
period. 

With the checking of the economic 
expansion after midyear, the monetary 
authorities acted to ease credit. Open 
market operations were supplemented 
by other steps. Discount rates were 
lowered in June and again at the end of 
the summer. In the course of the 
State & Local Purchases second half all cash in bank vaults was 
Quarteily Totals, Seascnclly Adiveted, at Annval Rates made applicable against reserve require- 

| | | ments; and late in the year the reserve 
ratios required against demand deposits 
of central city banks were lowered from 
18 percent to 16% percent. (An in- 
GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES, 1960 crease announced in the minimum ratio 
Billion $ for country banks had little impact on 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT —169— STATE and LOCAL credit conditions, since these banks 
ae pee GOVERNMENTS have commonly maintained reserves 
well in excess of the new requirement.) 
Sor aedes sae oninees A major money market effect of these 
(Transfer payments, grants-in-aid, ~ | actions was seen in the banks’ acquisi- 
interest, and subsidies) tion of short- and medium-term Federal 
securities to a total of nearly $7 billion 
during the second half of the year. 
PURCHASES OF TOTAL “! : 
GOODS AND With these purchases, the bill rate con- 
aaecs Other OTHER EXPENDITURES tinued its decline contraseasonally de- 
"Sead PURCHASES OF spite a rise in financing requirements of 


Purchases 
4} GOODS AND 
S54 — SERVICES the Treasury and a selloff by corporate 


investors. 
The influence of the changing course 
osetecreeness of domestic financial conditions on 
Compensation international capital and gold move- 
aa ments is discussed elsewhere in this 
issue. The effect of the gold loss on 
bank reserves was offset as usual by 
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National Income 


THE major tendencies of the econo- 
my as viewed in the GNP are evident 
also from an analysis of the flow of na- 
tional income. The total rose during 
the first half and remained high in the 
second, approaching $418 billion for the 
year asa whole. Nearly all the major 
industries and types of income shared 
in the improvement over 1959, though 
the extent of advance varied, as is the 
usual case, from one to another. 

The shifts in the composition of in- 
come and the changes in its industrial 
origins throw additional light on the 
performance of the economy in 1960. 
Since the relatively unfavorable profits 
experience has been noted as an impor- 
tant influence, this pattern will be 
reviewed first. 

Profits for 1960 as a whole 
apparently off a little from 1959, while 
other business and property incomes 
moved up 5 percent in the aggregate 
and the relative advance in employee 
compensation was a little greater. 

To examine the profits experience it 
is convenient to focus on the recent 
output and cost record of corporate 
business. This is summarized in the 
accompanying chart and in table 11 
on page 14. 

With an increase of somewhat more 
than 2 percent in physical volume and 
a limited advance in prices, corporate 
gross product rose from 1959 to 1960 by 
Earnings of corpo- 
rate employees showed an increase 
amounting to 5% percent. Indirect 
taxes, capital consumption allowances 
and interest costs also moved up some- 
what more than proportionally to the 


The differ- 


were 


around 4 percent. 


upswing of product value. 
ence was reflected in profits. 


Pressure on profit margins 

The familiar tendency for profits to 
lag behind the growth of other incomes 
in the later stages of a cyclical rise was 
obscured in the months following the 
steel strike, but reemerged in the spring 
and summer. All of the cost develop- 
ments noted above contributed to the 


lowering of margins. It is difficult if 
not impossible to identify any one item 
as the principal factor in the decline of 
profit ratios, without making unprova- 
ble assumptions about how the other 
costs and product values would have be- 
haved in different circumstances. 


CORPORATE OUTPUT 


Advanced to a New High in 1960... 
But Mounting Costs and Increasing 
Competition Cut Profits 
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It may be noted in this connection 
that most of the expenses charged in a 
given period stem in considerable part 
from commitments made earlier. De- 
preciation and interest are the clearest 
such cases, but even the payroll in- 
creases recorded for a particular quarter 
may be due largely to rate advances 
effected before the quarter opened. 
For this and other reasons, there is a 
stroug tendency for a cyclical upthrust 
in costs to persist even after the cor- 
responding movement in output value 
has begun to taper. 

This was clearly the case last year. 
When the 1959-60 movements in costs 


11 


and output are compared with those 
registered earlier in the business up- 
swing, the most notable difference seen 
is a deceleration of the rise in output 
while the trend of costs was extended. 


Compensation of employees 

Compensation of employees rose $16 
billion in 1960, reflecting substantial in- 
creases in earnings classed as supple- 
ments, as well as in payrolls. 

Supplements to wages and salaries 
were up more than $2 billion, as em- 
ployer contributions to OASI mirrored 
the statutory rate increase and contri- 
butions to private pension plans con- 
tinued their secular growth. 

Of the $14 billion advance in wages 
and salaries, about one-third was due to 
a growth in employment, the number 
of full-time equivalent employees 
averaging between 800 and 900 
thousand more than in 1959. The 
remainder stemmed from higher pay 
scales; the wage rate increase in manu- 
facturing amounted on a straight-time 
hourly basis to more than 3 percent, 
and this advance was exceeded else- 
where in the economy. Shifts in 
industrial composition of the work force, 
which sometimes help to lift the all- 
industry average, were generally neutral 
last year in their effects on earnings. 

In manufacturing, which accounts for 
one-third of all payrolls, most of the 
1959-60 rise was concentrated in dis- 
bursements to salaried personnel. This 
continued a trend which reflects in 
large part the changing nuture of the 
industrial process. Total salaries ad- 
vanced 8 percent or $2 billion last year, 
while payments to wage workers rose 2 
percent or $1 billion. The larger in- 
crease in salaries than in wages repre- 
sents a pattern which was also observed 
at the maturing of the 1954-57 cyclical 
advance. In the recession which fol- 
lowed, as in the downswings that ended 
in 1949 and 1954, wage payments 
declined while the salary component of 
total payrolls held up relatively well, 
providing a stable element in consumer 
purchasing power. 

Industrial origins of income 

The changing market composition of 
demand for the Nation’s output was 
reflected in the industrial origins of 
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Gross National Product 
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TABLE 3.—GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 


(1-3, I-4) 





Gross national! product 
2 | Personal consumption expenditures 
| 
Durable goods mae ; 
Nondurable goods......_- 
Services. ; : 
Gross private domestic investment 
New construction 
Residential nonfarm - 
Other... 


Producers’ durable equipment 
Change in business inventorie: 


Nonfarm... 
Farm... 


| Net exports of goods and services 


Exports 
Imports 


7 | Gevernment purchases of goods and serv- 


Federal 
National defense 
Other 
Less: Government sales 


| State and local 


501,3 
323. 3 
44.2 
150. 5 
128. 6 
79.3 
40.8 


21.4 
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44.5 | 
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128, 1 
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42.4 
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TABLE 4.—-GROSS NATIONAL 
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PRODUCT 
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Implicit price deflators for seasonaiiy adjusted GNP, 1954=1 
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440.5 
294.8 
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442, 2 
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143. 2 
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104.9 


106, 2 
109. 5 


112.6 | 
108, 4 
106, 2 
106. 0 
112. 4 | 


114.5 
110.4 
105.9 


107. 4 
115.9 


105. 2 
99.9 
124, 1 


126.0 
122. 1 


113.3 
109, 2 


105. 7 


106. 5 
113.8 


117.9 
115.9 
120. 2 


113.8 | 
109, 7 | 
105.8 | 


106.7 
114.9 | 


120.0 


117.2 
123.4 


114,2 | 
110.3 

106. 4 
107.2 
115.5 


115.0 
110.6 


106. 3 





TABLE 5.—GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 
BY MAJOR TYPE OF PRODUCT (1-6, 1-7 


lions of « 


Billions of 1954 dollars, seasonally adjusted at annual rates 





Gross rational! product 


Final sales _- - 
Inventory change 


Goods output................ ‘ 


Final sales ahs 
Inventory change 


Durable goods output 


een oun *® SH = 


Inventory change 
Nondurable goods output 


Final sales__. 
Inventory change 


Services 
Constraction 


= 
= 


a 
i 


a 
~ 





= 
- 


i 





50. 


oe 


of + Se 


oe w 


501.3 
489.9 
11.4 
261.0 
249. 6 
11.4 
101.7 
91.8 
v5 
159.3 
157.8 
1.5 
184.0 
56.3 


505, 0 
499.7 


5.3 | 


261.3 
256. 1 
5.3 


98.0 | 


94.9 


3.1} 
163.3 
161.1 | 


2.2 
87.0 
56,7 


oo an 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“= © KO © OF «3 


2 2 
co @ 





401.0 | 
403. 2 | 
>9/ 





2 8 


8 OR 
t 
Pot 
ou - wK ww we SO 


Hed 
3 © 
ps 8 aS 


| 
439, 2 | 
436. 0 
3.2 | 





442, 2 | 


437.4 


4.8 | 


237, 1 | 
232.3 
4.8 


438, 0 
437.4 

6 
231.5 
230.9 


.6 


81.4 





1, For quarterly data beginning 1947, see St 


RVEY OF 


URBENT BUSINESS, November 1960, pages 18 and 19, 
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national income, as the demand pattern 
of relative strength in consumer items, 
weakness in industrial materials and 
mixed tendencies in investment goods 
worked through the structure of the 


economy. 
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Income originating in service-type 
industries rose steadily to new highs. 
Demand in this area—much of it asso- 
ciated with new household formation 
and the population shift to the 
suburbs—extended its postwar uptrend, 


Personal, Government, and Foreign Transactions 


[Billions of dollars] 


13 


and the substantial growth of service 
output was reflected in profits, as well 
as in payrolls, of finance, public utilities, 
communications, and other lines along 
with the service industry division. 
Income in agriculture and retail trade 


on GNP Accounts 








195 


1960 
1960 IV | I | II Ill 
ae 


Seasonally adjusted at annual rates 


1959 | 





IV IV | I | II 


Ill IV 





Unadjusted for seasonal variation 





TABLE 6.—PERSONAL CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURES BY MAJOR TYPE (IiI-6, II-7) 





Goods and services, total 
Durable goods, total__.__.___.___- 

Automobiles and parts . See Se oe 
Furniture and household equipment... 
Other 

Nondurable goods, total 
Food and beverages 
Clothing and shoes 
Gasoline and oil 


Other 


Services, total 





Ee es 
Household operation.................. 
Transportation ee 

Other 


12 
13 | 
14 | 
15 | 


| 












































TABLE 7. 


GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES (Il 





1 Federal Government receipts 


Personal tax and nontax receipts 
Corporate profits tax accruals. __._- 
Indirect business tax and nontax accruals 
Contributions for social insurance 


Transfer payments...... 
To persons 
Foreign (net) 


Net interest paid... .. 


State and lecal government receipts 


Personal tax and nontax receipts 
Corporate profits tax accruals 
Indirect business tax and nontax accruals 
Contributions for social insurance__- 
Federal grants-in-aid_................... 


Purchases of goeds and services 
Transfer payments to persons... ...... 





Grants-in-aid to State and local governments__.........______- 
Subsidies less current surplus of government enterprises 


Surplus or deficit (—) on income and product aceoant___________- 


State and local government expenditures__._..................._.. 


Surplus or deficit (—) on income and product account ___ 
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TABLE 8. 


FOREIGN TRANSACTIONS IN THE NATIONAL INCOME ACCO 


UNTS (IV-2, 





Receipts from abroad 


Exports of goods and services. ...................... 


Payments to abroad 


Imports of goods and services 
Net transfer payments by Government... 
Net foreign investment a 









































na—Not available 





National and Personal Income 


(Billions of dollars] 





1960 
1960 IV I 4 Ain mr 1959 ¥ Ill | IV 


Seasonally adjusted at annual | Seasonally adjusted at annua) 
rat 
ites | rates 








TABLE 9.—NATIONAL INCOME BY TYPE OF INC OME (--9 


a TABLE 12.—RELATION OF GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT, NATIONAL INCOME, 


367.7) 399.6] m.a.| 402.8) 414.4] 419.4) 419.3 AND PERSONAL INCOME (1-18) 





Compensation of employees____] 257, 77,8) 294,4) 281.6) 290, 2) 295.0) 297.2 | 


Gross national product 444 32. 503. 2! 486. 4 | 505. 0) 503. 5 
Wages and salaries...........§ 239.7} 25 272. 5| 261. 5| 268.7) 273.1) 274.9) 273. % | | 
224.3) 215 22: 225. 5| 226.0) 223.6 | Less: hon oy al consumption al- | 
10 9 ¢ 10.1 F 38.1 . 5) 43.2) 41. 2. 2 43, 0} 43. 
Government civilian...... 33. 5) 35. 38. 36. 36.7) ¢ 38.8) 39.; | 
3 | Equals: Net national product__| 406. . 6} 460.0) 445. . 1) 462.0) 460. 
Supplements to wages and 
EE 
Employer contributions for 
social insurance-.---..-- ¢ ‘ 9.6) 10.8) 11.0 
Other labor income... { ‘ .5| 10.7) 10.9 
Employer contributions } | | | 


to private pension and i‘: oe 
welfare funds. ........ Plus: Subsidies less current 


ic ivicnnccocasees ‘ a age We xe surplus of government enter- 
prises 


21.9 3} : | Less: 

Indirect business tax and 
nontax liability. 

Business transfer payme nts. 

Statistical discrepancy - 


48,3) 48,8 " 
| Equals: National income 


| Less: 
Corporate profits and inven- 
tory valuation adjustment 
Contributions for social in- 
surance 
Excess of wage accruals over 
disbursements ms 


Business and professional 32.3} 34.7) 35.9] 35 35 36 36.1) 35.9 
Income of unincorporated | 
enterprises__. 
Inventory valuation ad- 
justment 


Rental income of persons.___. 
Corporate profits and inven- | Plus 
tory valuation adjustment | 2 Government transfer pay- 
ments to persons 
| Net interest paid by gov- 
ernment ' 8.0 
Dividends 2.4) i 14.0 
5 | 18 
| 














Profits before tax 
Profits tax — 
Profits after tax 
PE Dtcncccaqesaes 
Undistributed profits 








Business transfer payments 





Equals: Personal income___ 360. 3) 383.3) 404.2) 389. 





Inventory valuation adjust- 


25 | Net int t 14.71 16.4) 18.7! 16,9| 17.8) 18.5\ 19,1| 19,4 TABLE 13.—PERSONAL INCOME AND ITS USE (II-2) 


TABLE 10.—NATIONAL INCOME BY INDUSTRY DIVISION (1-11) ; ] 
Personal income_____.._.___. 360. 3) 383.3) 404.2) 389. 


All industries, total 367.7) 399.6) m.a.| 402.8) 414.4) 419, 4) 419.3) ma. - — 
| | | Wage and salary disburse- 


~~ earsies forestry, and fish- | | | | : 236 258. : 5! 261.! 
n.a.| 16.4) 15.9) 17.6) 17.6) na. Commodity-producing in- 

| dustries_. 
Manufacturing only _ _- . ; 38, 85. 
Distributive industries 53. ‘ 71.9) 69. 
Service industries_.._._. d 37. { 38. 
Government 3.2 5.3 . 45. 











Manufacturing n.a.| 118.4} 126.0] 123.4] 120.3) n.a. 


Durable-goods industries. - - 0.8) 7 4.) 69.5) 76.1| 73.1) 71.0) na. 
Nondurable-goods industries 3. 3 .8.| 48.8) 49.9) 50.3) 49.3) nua. 


Wholesale and retail trade_-___. 1] 6 .4.| 67.9 68.0) 70.0) 69.7) n.a, 10 


Finance, insurance, and real . i 
tate 41. 22} 428) 428 na ¢ Proprietors’ income....-.- . 7 8} 46. 
| Business and professiona!- 32. ¢ 
Transportation.............-- 5. 3 t a.| 17.4) 8. 18.0) na. Farm 
Communications and public | | Rental income of persons-_- 
utilities 4. 5, 3} |) 15. 6) 5.9} 16.2) 16.4, na i 
| Dividends 


49.4) 50.5 a. Personal interest income_. 


Government and government Transfer payments _. 
enterprises 46.6) 48.8) a. 9. 50.3} 51.3) 52.8 ‘ Old-age and survisors in- 
| surance benefits > 


27.5) 29.3 a. 2) 20.8 30.6) 31.1 n.a 7 State unemployment in- 
surance benefits 
TABLE 11.—NATIONAL INCOME BY CORPORATE AND NONCORPORATE Veterans’ benefits 
FORM OF ORGANIZATION (I-14) her 











] . 
Less: Personal contributions 
367, i 399.6) ma.) 402.8) 414, 4) 419, 4) 419.3; nm.a. for social insurance 2 


= 
195.8] 219.4 | | Less: Personal tax and nontax 
- OF le 

| | | 
Compensation of employees._} 159.3) 173.9] 183 2) 17: 2.2} 184.4) 184.4 
Wages and salaries 147. 2| 160.1) 167.7] 161.6 B. § 3.9) 168.6 


| 
Sup gag to wages and } | | | Equals: Disposable 
| 


n.a.| 219, 8) 229, 1) 228, 225.5) na. | a 


8 15.5 . bs : 15. 


Corporate profits and inven- 


Less: Personal consumption 
jaa I valuation adjust- ~~ + fibasseannetan 


expenditures..............- 3. 5} 313. 8} 327. . 6} 323. 3 329. 0) 328. 3} 3: 


Profits belore tax. a ae 45.2 ‘a.| : 46.9) 43. 9. 6) . 26 : Perso 
Profits tax lability. 23.2) ns 1) 2% 22. § ¢ > aap bheepenememenen 
after tax... of 0 a. 3. 1) . 9. a, Addendum: Disposable per- 
a A valuation ad- R | | sonal income in constant 
5 ‘ (1954) dollars. .............. 





























| Ee ae ? 7 


Income inating outside | 
corporate .9| 180.3) 191,2) 182.9) 185.4) 190.6) 193.9) 194.9 


n.9.—Not available. 
14 
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_Saving, Profits, and id Employment was likewise sustained by the volume 
. ~ Of consumer demand, though advances 
—_——_+ were limited by cost-price relationships 
Iv j which continued to exert pressure on 
earnings in these lines. 

TABLE 14._SOURCES AND USES OF GROSS - ig ce Sie ities , a i 
SAVING (V-2) : 8, seasonally al rates In manufacturing, the sales gains in 
| nondurable consumer goods were mir- 

1 | Gross private saving -_- L . | 73, > . L . . ° 

rored in income as were the cyclical 

Personal saving 2 23. y ys 2! | 2.4 27.2 ° 
a} 89] $| 2.3 advance of producer durables buying 


Undistributed corporate profits - f 
Corporate inventory valuation adjustment ; f ( ; 4] | ° ° ‘ ore 
Capital consumption allowance 38. i ! | 42: 3 : ‘: and the rise in foreign demand. These 
Excess of wage accruals over disbursemerts Pf ‘ ; j ; | ° or 
factors pushed income above 1959 
Government surplus on income and paca ° ° ° ° 
transactions... paths \ . . ' totals in such diverse industries as 
| Federal 9. 3. Bill apparel, leather, tobacco, printing, and 
State and local . y —1. q 6 f ‘ . . ‘ 
nonelectrical machinery. Changes 
| Gross investment____.........- ei q 5 5 | 0 | . ’ 59. . 
among the other nondurables groups 
Gross private domestic investment . 70.8 9.: 75.5 | i ° . . 
| Net foreign investment at 2 4] 2 : 2 were mixed, as was experience in a 
number of hard goods lines, where final 
demand advanced relatively little if 
TABLE 15.—CORPORATE PROFITS (BEFORE 
TAX) AND INVENTORY VALUATION AD- at all. 
JUSTMENT, BY BROAD INDUSTRY GROUPS Billions of dollars, seasonally adjuste s mm ° ° 
(VI-10) [he weaker trend in housing and 
some branches of nonresidential con- 
1} All industries, total , 45.5 : ’ 42,2 . : 
| struction, moreover, affected income 
| Manufacturing. --. 23.2 ‘4 § 21.6 °a 3° ° 
| Durable-goods industries 2 iL3| i386 10.5 from building materials; and earn- 
Nondurable-goods industries * . 6 12. 12.0 ‘ . 11.1 . 
ings of producers of a number of other 
5 | Transportation, communications, and pu . . ° 
utilities ’ . 6.3 ’ 6.4 basic materials—notably the primary 
6 | AM other industiies.............-.--.--.-. 14.2 metals—were adversely influenced by 
, tee : 
the swing in inventory policy and 
TABLE 16.CORPORATE PROFITS AND IN- ; } 
relatively limited strength of market 


ee VALUATION ADJUSTMENT (VII- Billions of dollars, unadjusted for seasonal variation 
tone experienced by their industrial 


1 | Corporate orme and hevevese valuation ad- users. 
ustment. ° pecececocccesescoe= . . ‘ . 
eactes Several of these groups and in a 
Profits before tax- aedubmbidhddighies . 7. .f a a . ° ’ ° 
3| Profs tax lisbility “] is ¥ 6] 57] 61 number of other industries dependent 
fits after t besencncébbesocsetioaso . . s . . . 
| eaten on the flow of durables to final buyers, 
5 | Inventory valuation adjustment . . ° . -2 > . ‘ ; ° 
production and sales spurted at the 
na—Not available. beginning of the year with the termina- 
TABLE 17.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, AND AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS, BY MAJOR INDUSTRIAL tion of steel shortages and the attendant 
DIVISION (VI-2, VI-13, VI-15 [SUMMARY)}) ; 
ae , - release of buying power. Hard goods 
Number of full-time Wages and salaries Average earnings per full-time urns > tt 
caubeniens ceuplapess ieee manufacturing touched new produc tion 
ie peaks; mining and railroad business 
» s s Millions of dollars Doll P t S 4 » ini , 
Data in thousands ions of dollars ae a also swung up, though re maining below 
—— — —|—_—_———_ highs established in prior years. 
1968 1900 | 19 ‘ enact peetne: peed As subsequent quarters saw the rapid 
pace of inventory accumulation slow to 
minor proportions and cease while the 
Agriculture, forestry, - . 
fisheries...’ _. 2, 105 2,021] 3,390) 3,456] 3, , 610} 1, 1,752, 34) 53 advances in final demand lessened, du- 
ihthy........---.--- | 723 679] 3,774) 3, 834 5,220) 5,540) 5,686) 61) 26 rables production retreated accordingly, 
2, 78 2,910} 14,058] 15, 195] 16, 5,54] 38 49 affecting incomes from the related man- 
15, 531] 16, 248] 16, 419] 76, 701) 84,723) 87, ; ,214) 5,359} 86) 28 ufacturing and mining industries and 
46, 266] 48, 984) 4,431) 35 35 from the railroads. Greater strength 
was apparent in the soft-goods area, 
where output and earnings had ad- 


vanced more evenly during the earlier 


1959 


1958 1959 1960 = 

















3 | Statistical discrepancy 

































































All industries, total... .] 55, 141 57, 559] 239, 673) 258, 4,734, 47) 40 


Contract construction 
Manufacturing 
Wholesale and retail trade 10, 413} 10, 11, 056} 43, 063 


Finance, insurance, and real 
estate 2, 422) 2, 2, 558] 10,880) 11,741/ 12,606] 4, 4, 928: 49 4.6 


Transportation 2, 434 2, 454] 13, 362) 14,184) 14,806) 5, , 77 5.1 45 


Communications and public 
utilities... 1,461] 1,437| 1,439] 7,397| 7,746] 8,083] 5,063] 5, . 617 ¥. 42 part of the year. 


Services 7,287| 7,534) 7, 740] 23, 801] 25, 748] 28, 408} 418] 3, 7 7.4 For the final quarter, national income 
was still close to peak rates, about 4 
percent above a year earlier. But it 
Addendum: All private indus- 2 : A ‘ 

Rie 45, 154 47, 276} 196, 426)212, 893]224, 317] 4,350) 4, 745) 49 39 was beginning to show the influence of 

private non- ; ‘ ° 
farm industries. 43, 199) 44, 714| 45, 4071109, 588210, 013/221, 372) 4, , 697 5} 48 38 the basic tendencies which were lower- 
ing output as 1960 ended. 


Government and rene 
enterprises ! 9, 987} 10, 10, 283] 43, 247) 45,313) 48,154) 4, . 41 









































1 Includes rest of the world. 





2. Foreign Business 
and Investment 


Exports constituted a strong spot 
in the economy throughout the past 
year, contributing to business volume 
over a broad range of domestic indus- 
tries. These markets were reviewed in 
detail in the December 1960 issue of the 
Survey, p. 11 et seq. and the general 
pattern there set forth continued 
through the end of the year. 


Expansion of exports 

Merchandise exports rose from an 
annual rate of about $16.9 billion during 
the second half of 1959 to about $20 
billion in the middle of 1960, a level 
which was sustained during the re- 
mainder of the year. Merchandise 
imports, which were at a peak rate of 
$15.8 billion around the middle of 1959, 
declined to about $15.4 billion a year 
later, and during the second half of 1960 
the decline was accelerated. 

The rise in the export surplus thus 
continued through the year—from a 
seasonally adjusted annual rate of $3.2 
billion in the first quarter to about $6 
billion in the last quarter of 1960. The 
increase in the first half of the year was 
‘due primarily to advancing exports, 
while in the latter part of the year it 
reflected declining imports. 

The $6 billion surplus on merchandise 
trade was large enough to equal the 
average net payments on other foreign 
transactions during recent years prior 
to 1960. The merchandise balance 
compares with $0.9 billion in 1959, and 
$3.3 billion in 1958. 

Adverse balance large 

Despite this large expansion in the 
net of the merchandise trade, the U.S. 
balance of international payments for 
the year 1960 showed a loss of gold and 
a rise in liquid liabilities by $3.8 billion. 

At the beginning of 1960, the balance 
of payments was considerably improved 
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REVIEW OF THE ECONOMY IN 1960 


compared with the previous year. The 
decline in net liquidity was reduced to 
an annual rate of about $2.6 billion— 
$2 billion less than in the middle of 
1959, and $1.2 billion less than for 1959 
as a whole. Foreign purchases of gold 
during the first three months of 1960 
were down to $50 million, less than 10 
percent of the net dollar receipts by 
foreign countries. 

By the end of 1960, however, the 
difficulties for the dollar as a result of 
the sharply rising outflow of capital 
again increased. 

Including a certain exceptionally 
large direct investment transaction, and 
the initial capital transfer to the Inter- 
national Development Association— 
an affiliate of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development—the 


U. S. MERCHANDISE TRADE SURPLUS 
EXPANDS IN 1960 
Exports in Fourth Quarter at High Rate 
As Decline in imports Continues 
Billion $ 
22 





Exclusive of Militory goods 


y— Do tae ba ta 


1956 57 58 59 60 él 
Quarterly, Seasonally Adjusted, ot Annual Rates 











© Preliminary 


U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics 6 2-2~-17 


net decline in liquidity during the fourth 
quarter was nearly $1,200 million, and 
even more after seasonal adjustment. 
Gold sales to foreign countries equaled 
the net decline in liquidity, as foreign 
countries as a whole converted their 
entire net dollar receipts during that 
period into gold. The monetary gold 
stock of the United States, however, 
declined by $300 million less than this 
due to sales of gold to the United States 
by the International Monetary Fund 
against U.S. Government securities to 
replenish the latter’s income earning 
assets. 

Speculative purchases in October shot 
the price of gold in the London gold 
market up and although it subsequently 
fell, nevertheless, for the remainder of 
the year the London price of gold was 
higher than the U.S. official price by 
more than the usual margin. By early 
February, the price of gold in the 
London market was back to the normal 
range around the U.S. fixed price. 

Foreign private banks, businesses, 
and individuals sold more than $% bil- 
lion of their liquid dollars to their central 
banks—the first major break in the 
rising trend of private foreign dollar 
holdings during the postwar period. 
Private U.S. capital was invested in 
short-term foreign assets in even larger 
amounts than in the third quarter, 
according to the statistics available at 
this time, and the outflow of funds 
through channels not included in the 
currently reported statistics—which 
show up in the balance en unrecorded 
transactions (errors and omissions)— 
also rose substantially. 

These financial developments thus 
overshadowed the changes that have 
taken place in transactions in goods and 
services which on the whole considerably 
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increased our net receipts from foreign 
countries in 1960. 
Payments excess on nonmerchandise 
accounts 
The 
transactions, and ji 
in large net payments by the 


military 
vestment as usual 


balance e on services, 
resulted 
United Stat 

net payment 


For the year as a whole 
were about $900 million, 
the same as in 1959. 

Net from 
other than passenger fares, increased 


receipts transportation, 
with the rise in exports and the decline 
in imports, military expenditures fell off 
somewhat while sales of military equip- 
Income on U.S. invest- 
did 
incomes paid to foreigners on their in- 
The 


rise in net receipts or decline in net pay- 


ment increased. 


ment abroad increased, but so 


vestments in the United States. 


Table 1.—U.S. Balance of International 
Payments 1958, 1959, and 1960 


R f dollar 
Billions of dollars 


Change 
from 1959 
to 1960 
(+ indi- 
cate 
| changes im- 
proving the 
balance of 
payments) 


59 1960 





Recorded transactions 
other than changes in 
monetary gold holdings 
and liquid liabilities 


U.S. expenditures 
abroad: 
Merchand 


Milita 


Total 
S. receipts from 
abroad: 

.S. exports 
Merchandise 
Services and I 

ales 
ments ) 

Government 
Foreign long-term 
vestment 

United Stat 


Total 
Transactions unaccounted 
for (net receipts : 
payments 
Balance 3. 5 3 3. 0.0 


—-18 


Consisting 
Sales oi goid 
Increase 

liabilit 


—1.0 


+1.0 








paid to IMF for increase in 
yunt $344 million was paid in 
1-interest-bearing short-term 


» Excludes 
17 ubscript 
gold and $1 
Government 
because of rounding 


Note Det to tetals 


‘ommerce, Office of Business 
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ments on these transactions was offset 
by a rise in net expenditures arising 
from international travel with payments 
rising by a larger amount than receipts, 
although percentage-wise the increase 
on both sides was approximately the 
same. 

Private long-term capital outflows— 
aside from one major corporate trans- 
probably 
were somewhat smaller than in 1959, 
particularly as a result of a decline in 


actions at the end of the year 


new issues of foreign securities here, and 
of other portfolio investments. Direct 
investments, aside from the one very 
large transaction mentioned—involving 
the purchase by the U.S. parent com- 
pany of minority interests in a foreign 
operating company in order to obtain 
complete ownership—and a similar but 
smaller transaction in 1959, were some- 
what higher. 

The balance of payments effect of the 
direct investments capital outflows may 
have been greater than the changes in 
overall amounts, as a larger share of the 
outflow was to Europe and 
quently less likely to be in the form of 
capital equipment or other goods and 


conse- 


services, than if it had been to less de- 
veloped countries or to Canada. 
Government nonmilitary grants and 
loans were somewhat higher than in 
1959, as a result of larger shipments of 
agricultural goods under PL 480, larger 
operations by the Development Loan 
Fund, and our contributions to the In- 
teramerican Development Bank in the 
second quarter and the International 
Development Association in the fourth. 
Another difference in the net movement 
of Government capital was the decline 
in receipts from the repayments on 
Government loans which were 
mented in 1959 by advance repayments 
amounting to $435 million. No 
vance repayments of major magnitude 


aug- 
ad- 


occurred in 1960. 

Receipts from foreign long-term in- 
vestments in the United States in 1960 
were less than in the preceding year. 
The decline—mainly in net purchases 
of US. 
during the second half of last year, and 


securities—was quite abrupt 
accounted for a major part of the de- 
terioration of the balance of payments 


during that period. 
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Outflow of short-term funds 

The major developments which had 
an adverse effect on the balance of pay- 
ments in 1960 were the rise in short- 
term capital outflows, and the shift in 
the balance on unrecorded transactions. 
Th adverse effect on 
ance of these two items was nearly $3 


the overall bal- 


billion. 
The 


private capital for 1960 recorded in 


outflow of short-term U.S. 


U. S. FOREIGN TRADE 
Merchandise EXPORT TOTAL Reaches New Peak in 1960 
As IMPORTS Recede From 1959 Record 
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statistics available at the time of this 
llion. 


writing was about $1.1 bil 
$100 million in 
million 


com- 
pared with 1959. 
About $900 
occurred during the second half of the 
vear. Very shifts in capital 


movements are also indicated by the 


of this outflow 


large 
changes in the balance on unrecorded 
transactions from net receipts of nearly 
$800 million in 1959 to net payn 
over $1 billion in 1960. 

The large net payment balance 


ents of 


on 


unrecorded transactions was of quite 
exceptional size for the postwar period. 
Only in 1950 did unrecorded transac- 
tions result in net payments; and in 
that year—which followed the devalua- 
tions of the major European « 
and included the outbreak of 
in Korea—net payments were only $30 
million. During the 4 years 1956-59 


the balance on unrecorded transactions 


urrencies 


hostilities 


resulted in net receipts averaging about 
$600 million. 
The difference between the average of 


$600 million net receipts and the 1960 
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balance of net payments of about $1 
billion measure of the 
unrecorded capital A large 


part probably consisted of outflows of 


flive a 


outflows. 


may 


short-term U.S. capital, but there may 


also be unrecorded transactions in 
irities by U.S. as well as foreign 


Se” 


investors: unrecorded movements of 


foreign short-term funds: and perhaps 
also some outflows of direct investment 
capital During the last 
1960 when net payments on unrecorded 
the highest 


ine luded 


quarter of 


transactions reached rate, 


they may have also an in- 


determinate amount of payments re- 


sulting from gold purchases in foreign 


markets by U.S. residents. 


Liquidity position 


The decline in international liquidity 
* the United States, measured by the 


monet 


decline in iry gold and the rise in 
liquid liabilit dur 
billion That 


equaled the decline in 


» 1960, was about 
approximately 


1959 (omitting 


$3.8 


U. S$. GOLD STOCK AND LIQUID LIABILITIES TO FOREIGNERS 
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our capital contribution to the IMF). 
If the relatively large capital outflows 
resulting from the purchases of minority 
interests in foreign subsidiaries by U.S. 
parent companies, the contributions to 
the two international organizations in 
1960 and the receipts from advance loan 
the 
adverse balance in 1960 was somewhat 


repayments in 1959, are omitted, 


less than in the preceding year. Even 
with these adjustments the improve- 
ment occurred largely in the first half 
of 1960, the adverse 
during the second half was considerably 


while balance 
higher again. 

As a result of the nearly continuous 
decline in net international liquidity 
during the last 11 
liabilities recorded by U.S. banks and 
USS. 


years, short-term 


Government 
the U.S. 


foreign holdings of 


and notes exceeded 
cold stock for the first time 
1959. 
countries only 


bonds 
monetary 
during the 
Liabilities to 


second quarter ol 
foreign 
(omitting those to international organ- 
the size of the gold 
stock in the third quarter of 1960, and 
the year the 


$1 billion (see 


izations passed 


by the end of exceeded 


gold stock by about 

chart). 
Legally ’ 

and other official institutions can con- 


only foreign central banks 


vert their dollar assets into gold. At 
the 1960 
amounted to about 


dollar assets 
billion, 
> 


foreign holdings of 


their 
$10.3 


end of 
plus 
a large share of 
US. 


Liquid dollar assets held by 


Government notes and _ bonds. 
private 
foreign investors can be sold to their 
central banks, however, and thus may 
also be considered a potential claim on 
gold Although foreign 
businesses and use these 


dollar assets as an investment of their 


our reserve. 


individuals 


liquid funds or as working capital to 
meet international obligations, the ex- 
perience during the late months of 1960 
indicates that the demand for dollars is 
not fixed by such business considera- 
tions but depends also upon the con- 
fidence that its value will be main- 
tained. 

Even with liquid liabilities slightly 
exceeding the gold reserves the dollar 
is still one of the strongest currencies in 
the world, particularly in view of the 
possibility of our drawing on the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund which—for a 
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limited time—could augment our liquid 
resources by over $4 billion. 


Deterioration in latter half 


The problem created by our balance 
of payments does not arise from the 
present relationship between our gold 
reserves and our liquid liabilities. It 
arises from the continuing deterioration 
of that relationship. 

Although there is no fixed point be- 
low which this relationship could not 
be permitted to drop, the further it 
declines the more the exchange value 
of the dollar becomes exposed to do- 
mestic or foreign, economic as well as 
political, developments which may af- 
fect confidence, and the more considera- 
tion has to be given to the effects on the 
balance of payments of the various 
economic policies, which it may be 
desirable to pursue or other actions 
which may be taken. 

The events during the second half of 
1960 clearly point in that direction. 
The fact that these developments could 
take place at a time when the relation- 
ship between the gold stock and the 
liquid liabilities was still as favorable 
as at the end of last year suggests that 
the need to stop a further lowering 
of our liquidity position has become 
more urgent than it was severdl years 
earlier, even decline in 
liquidity by $3.8 billion in 1960 was not 
significantly higher than during the two 


though the 


preceding years. 
Action on the balance of payments 


Analysis suggests that the decline in 
liquidity not been a result of 
relative cyclical business developments 
here and abroad. While cyclical devel- 
opments—particularly those abroad— 
have a considerable influence on our 
transactions in and services, 
their effect on the balance of payments 
tended to be offset (and in 1960 even 
outweighed) by the balance on capital 
movements as the freedom on capital 
movements was gradually restored by 


has 


goods 


foreign countries. 

In 1960, as business in other indus- 
trialized countries expanded and in 
many of them approached the limits of 


their productive capacities while busi- 
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ness activity here slackened in some 


important industries, rose 
rapidly while imports declined some- 
what. At the same time these foreign 


countries became more attractive for 


exports 


investments, and the capital outflow 
from the United States, as well as the 
lower capital inflow here from abroad 
had the opposite effect on the balance 
of payments. 

The capital movements which are to 
be expected under such conditions were 
greatly accentuated, however, by the 
large spread between yields on liquid 
short-term investments in the United 
States and these other countries and at 
the end of the year by speculative con- 
siderations. A rise in business here and 
a slackening abroad which would tend 
to reduce the capital outflow would, 
however, also tend to reduce net re- 
ceipts from merchandise trade. 

A basic improvement of our balance 
of payments appears to require—-among 
other things—a continued strengthen- 
ing in our competitive position, which 
would have a favorable effect on the 
balance on goods and services, and also 
increase the attractiveness of this coun- 
try relative to others for investments by 
U.S. and foreign capital. Some im- 
provement became noticeable in 1960, 
in part induced by the need and desire 
to meet foreign competition. The out- 
standing example was the development 
of “compact” cars which has substan- 
tially reduced the demand for imports. 
Other important cases of a strengthened 
competitive position may be found in 
other industries, of which aircraft and 
electrical equipment are outstanding 
examples. 

The correction of our current position 
has been the subject of study, analysis, 
and action in recent months. A special 
message of the President to the Con- 
gress on February 6 provided a sum- 
mary analysis of the current position, 
and outlined the steps which will be un- 
dertaken to bring about needed im- 
provement in our net international 
position. 

The principal emphasis was on meas- 
ures to expand domestic economic 
activity primarily through investments 
and expenditures designed to increase 
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our productivity—both over the short 
and the longer run—and on the need 
to keep prices stable, or to achieve 
reductions where higher productivity 
would make it possible. 

It is recognized, however, that these 
measures have to be supplemented by 
others, which may have an immediate 
and quick effect on the balance of pay- 
ments. Of particular importance, at 
this time, are those which would reduce 
or stop the outflow of short-term capi- 
tal, and induce foreigners to keep their 
dollar assets rather than convert them 


FOREIGN CARS 
Imports Have Dropped Sharply— 
At 3 Year Low in Final Quarter of 1960 
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de- 
from 


Other are 


raise 


measures 
US. 


into gold. 
signed to receipts 
exports, travel, and foreign investments 
here, while lowering dollar expendi- 
tures arising from various Government 
investments 
by tax 


and private 


primarily 


activities 
abroad induced 
incentives. 

Some improvement in the position of 
the dollar in foreign exchange markets 
has taken place in recent weeks, partly 
no doubt as a reflection of these events 
and anticipated further actions which 
will have the effect of moving towards 
the balance of 


an improvement in 


payments. 





3. Pattern of 
Production and Trade 


Tue preceding review has covered 
the overall performance and the trend 
of the economy in 1960 as viewed from 
the standpoint of the framework of the 
national income and product accounts. 
In this more detailed review, evaluation 
is made of particular areas and the 
varied patterns which contributed to 
making the year one of contrasts within 
the general expansion to a cyclical peak. 

The impact of shifts in demands was 
felt directly in manufacturing—in fac- 
tory sales, output, and employment— 
and in retail trade where sales mirrored 
the changes resulting from a shifting 
pattern of consumer buying and where 
the downward tendency of new resi- 
dential construction and the related 
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furnishing of homes had an impact on 
retail markets. The employment pic- 
ture was one of increase for the year as 
a whole. However, a downward drift in 
factory employment and hours worked 
occurred after midyear. 

In agriculture, record output was ac- 
companied by a sustained domestic 
demand, by higher exports, and by 
farm price 


programs, 


additional large support 
operations Federal 
and high farm real estate values. 


Production and consumption of ener- 


under 


gy from mineral fuels and waterpower 
showed 1960. Petro- 


leum was again the leading source of 


another rise in 


energy followed by natural gas, coal, 


and waterpower. 


Industrial Production 


Averaged higher in 1960; trend downward after midyear 


INDUSTRIAL production increased 
moderately in 1960 tracing a pattern 
in the aggregate of relative stability and 
subsequent decline. The advance for 
the year as a whole was 3 percent over 
1959, as measured by the Federal Re- 
serve production index. This compares 
with a 13 percent rise from 1958 to 1959, 
a period of substantial recovery from 
the 1958 cyclical low. 

The rapid advance in output, follow- 
ing the settlement of the steel strike 
early in November 1959, lifted the Fed- 
eral Reserve seasonally adjusted pro- 
duction index to a high of 111 (1957= 
100) in January 1960. It held around 
this volume until July, and then drifted 
downward to a yearend rate 6 percent 
below the average of the first half and 
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2 percent under the average for the 
year 1959. 

The production cutbacks were ac- 
companied by layoffs of factory workers 
and a shortening of hours worked per 
week, 

The reduced rate of production in the 
latter half of 1960 reflected for the most 
part the slowing down in inventory buy- 
ing by many industries and some taper- 
ing off in demand for some products, 
particularly for producer and consumer 
Inventory production ad- 
justments were most pronounced in the 
materials producing industries, and the 
resultant curtailment in materials out- 
put the 


movement of the industrial production 


durables. 


was an important factor in 


index. 


Output of “final” products—a broad 
measure of basic consumer, business, 
and government demand—was main- 
tained at a high rate throughout the 
year, though some easing occurred in 
the closing period of the year. 

The four broad industry groups— 
durables, nondurables, mining, and 
utilities—all showed small year-to-year 
production gains with each group reach- 
ing new highs, except mining. Min- 
erals production remained below the 
1957 average for the third consecutive 
year. 

For most manufacturing industries 
output was higher in 1960 than in 1959, 
with increases ranging by groups from 
6 percent for instruments and related 
products to 1 percent for paper prod- 
Output of individual 
products, of course, varied 
The exceptions among 


ucts. manu- 
factured 
more widely. 
the broad groups included clay, glass, 
and lumber products among the dura- 
bles and textile mill and leather prod- 
among the nondurable 
The gradual downdrift in 
industrial the 
months of the year extended to both 
durable and nondurable goods indus- 
tries though the extent of the decline 
again varied among the major industry 
At the yearend, the industries 


ucts roods 


industries. 


production in closing 


groups. 
which were operating at or 
earlier highs were largely those serving 
nondurable 


close to 


markets for consumer 


goods. 
Consumer goods high 


Output of consumer goods after an 
almost uninterrupted advance extend- 
ing over a period of more than 2 years, 
reached a peak in the summer months of 
1960 and then eased off, with the rate 
at the yearend, according to the Federal 


Reserve Board composite index, 4 per- 
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cent below the earlier high though still 
about even with December 1959. 

The accompanying chart records the 
monthly movements of major consumer 


Au- 


tos and accessories registered the largest 


goods constituting final products. 


percentage increase from 1959 to 1960, 
over one-eighth, followed by a smaller 
rise in consumer staples and nominal 
gains for clothing and shoes and home 


goods. 


Expansion in autos 


Production and sales of passenger 
cars expanded sharply from 1959 to 
1960. Aided by volume production of 
the 
blies totaled 6.7 
only to the exceptional production year 
of 1955. The year’s total represented 
an increase of more than 1 million over 
1959 above the 
1955-57 average. 

Within the year, production of pas- 
senger cars was maintained at a high 
rate—aside from the normal slowdown 


“‘compact”’ cars, assem- 


million units, second 


so-called 


and was somewhat 


during the summer changeover season— 
averaging well over 600,000 units per 
month, a volume considerably in excess 
of retail sales. About two-fifths of the 
increase in unit production of cars in 
1960 went into dealers’ stocks, which 
remained consistently high following 
the rapid buildup in the first quarter 
of 1960. 

Cutbacks in auto output to bring 
inventories of new cars more into line 
with retail sales began in December and 
coincided with the slow sales experi- 
enced since November. Assemblies 

Table L. 
Feder 


il Reserve Index, 1957 
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were trimmed in December to 520,000 
units from the October-November aver- 
age of 614,000, and January comple- 
tions were cut to 415,000 units, an 
unusually low run of assemblies. Feb- 
ruary production schedules indicate 
little change from the January rate. 

A major highlight of the year has 
been the strong consumer acceptance of 
the domestic built “‘compact”’ passenger 
car. About 2 million units were pro- 
duced in 1960, about one-third of the 
total passenger car count; in 1959, the 
proportion was less than 15 percent. 
A further significant development, re- 
flecting in part the the 
compact car, was the sizable reduc- 
tion—from 670,000 to less than 450,000 
units—in imports of foreign produced 
cars, reversing the sharply rising trend 
of the previous 5 years. 


success ol 


Household goods down 


Production of home goods—major 
appliances, furniture and rugs, radios 
and television sets—began to slip early 
in 1960. The decline worsened through 
the summer and fall months as demand 
was affected by reduced housing ac- 
tivity. The December index, at around 
the iow point of the year was about 
one-tenth below the October-December 
volume of 1959 and somewhat above 
the first quarter of 1959. 

For the year, output 
household appliances, television sets, 
and furniture and rugs registered de- 
miscella- 


of electrical 


creases while radio sets and 


goods posted increases. 


shipments of 10 


home 
factory 


neous 
Aggregate 


‘Industrial Production 


Adjusted 


100, Seasonally 


Percent change 


1060 1959-1960 
July—Dee 
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representative household lines were 
roughly 10 percent below the high 1959 
volume; only dishwashers expanded 
over the year. 

Production of black and white tele- 
vision receivers held at a high rate in 
the first half of 1960 but subsequently 
declined sharply to round out the full 
year 10 percent below 1959. On the 
other hand, radio production expanded 
by one-tenth to 17 million units, the 
second best production year. Trade 
sources ‘report that the market for 
color television sets improved substan- 
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tially from 1959 to 1960 with produc- 
tion well in excess of the 100,000 mark. 

Despite the production cutbacks, 
there were further additions to inven- 
ehold 


the 


tories over the year for some hou 
products and at yearend were in 


aggregate little changed from the rela- 


tively high figure at the end of 1959. 
For a few products, stocks were high 


in relation to sales. 


Records for consumer staples and 
capital equipment 


T 


Output of consumer staples was in 
record volume throughout most of 1960. 
This group—foods, tobacco, periodi- 
cals, drugs, and fuels 
nearly 60 percent of total consumer 
goods. Clothing and shoe production 
held relatively steady until the fall 
months before tending downward but 


accounts for 
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for the year as a whole registered an 


increase over 1959. 


Producers of capital equipment 


turned out a record volume of goods in 


1960 for domestic and foreign use. 


Within the relatively stable aggregate, 
products underwent 


many inportant 


others con- 


The differen- 


sizeable reductions while 


] 


tinued to show trength. 


tial trends are of course attributable to 
the varied patterns of demand in the 
economy. For some industries such as 


machinery, farm machinery, 


and construction equipment, 


textile 
tractors, 
inventory adjustments and the change 
in investment outlays for new equip- 
adversely affected production. 
electronic 
nents, heavy electrical equipment, spe- 


office 


achines, and ce rtain types 


others, such as compo- 


cialized automated and digital 


computer ni 


Illustrated By Individual Products 





Consumer goods 


Passenger cars 
Pneumatic casings 
Radios 
Dishwashers 
Cigarettes 


Meats, including lard 
Gasoline 
Transistors 


Apparel product 
Producers’ goods and materials 


Trucks and buses 
Machine tools 

Tractors, shovel loader 
Printing trades machinery 
Civilian aircraft, airframe weig 
Freight cars 

Steel ingots 

Aluminum, primary 


Copper, refined 

Synthetic rubber 

Industrial chemicals 

Paper and board 

Synthetic fibers, other than rayon 


Consumer goods 


Television sets 
Refrigerators, ©! 
Air conditioners, 
Washing machin 


Dryers 

Furniture and rugs 
Shoes and slippers 
Hosiery -... ’ 


Producers’ goods and materials 


Farin machinery_.._.... 

Tractors, wheel type 9 ‘ 
Diesel-electric locomotives. ......._. 
Lamber 


Cement. ms ‘ 

Cotton consumption......_. 

Rayon and acetate 

Rubber, natural and synthetic, consumy 





Higher than in 1959 


Lower than in 1959 





Sources: U.S. Department of Comr 
Government sources. 
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of industrial equipment growth has 


been a major feature of the economy. 
In the industry as a 
group, new orders placed with manu- 


- 


machinery 


facturers continued high and matched 
shipments until the closing months of 
the 
under the July high point were still 


large at vearend. 


vear. Backlogs while somewhat 


Activity in aircraft plants, as meas- 
ured by man-hours worked, Was at a 
reduced rate after a rise from 1958 to 


1959 and construction at shipyards 
was On the other 


the number of trucks rolling off the 


also lower. hand, 
assembly lines was the best in 5 years. 

Producers of railroad transportation 
out a higher 
volume in 1960 than in 1959 but this 
the their 

New orders for freight cars 


equipment also turned 


was at expense of order 
backlogs. 
topped deliveries in only two months 
of 1960 and for the year aggregated 
roughly two-thirds of the 1959 volume 
and three-fifths of actual deliveries to 
Class | New 


placed in service in recent years have 


railroads. freight cars 
not kept pace with the number retire 
by Class I railways. 

Demand 
tives also fell sharply in 1960. In the 


for diesel-electric locomo- 


last 3 years new orders have aver: 
less than 500 units per year, an ¢ 
I 


iOW 


28 000 


tionally volume relative to 


27,000 to units in servic 
railways during this period. Yea 
backlogs for railroad rolling stock 


less than half the year-ago totals. 


Basic materials off 
Orders received by producers of ba 


nanufactured materials reflected 
more volatile nature of such d 
shifts in inventory requirements, and the 
reaction of ‘material users to the supply- 


The 


for such 


demand situation. character of 
the 1960 


can be followed in the steel industry 


pattern industries 
which traced a pattern differing sharply 
from the forward appraisals made early 
in 1960. 

The steel industry began the year at 
a fast pace as steel users placed sub- 
stantial orders for immediate consump- 
for 
anticipation of higher sales. 
the 


buildup in 
Mill opera- 


a veraged 


tion and inventory 


tions in first quarter 


around 95 percent of rated capacity as 
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1960 but before the end 
quarter demand fell rather 
There was no real improve- 


of January 1, 
of the 
rapidly. 
ment during the remainder of the year 
steel were 
December 


as users’ inventories of 
down. 
5.8 million ingot 
the year. The 
amounted to 


apparently drawn 
operations yielded 
the 
July-Decembe r 
38.5 million tons, an annual rate of 77 
million tons; in the first quarter of 1960, 
the comparable figure was about 140 


tons, lowest for 


output 


million tons. 

For the year as a whole, 99.3 million 
tons of steel ingots and steel castings 
This 6 million 
tons higher than in 1959, and 
stantially the 113-117 
tons produced in the 1955-57 period of 


high and rising economic activity. 


were produced was 
sub- 


below million 


In response to some pickup in demand 
from nonautomotive markets, January 
rose to 6.4 million tons, 
the July-November 


output of steel 
somewhat below 


monthly average 
to urred in February. 


Some further modest 
improveme! 

In other 
tries, the prod l¢ 


naterials-producing indus- 
tion adjustments were 
more limited. For nonferrous metals as 
a group, OV rall supplies in 1960 were 
1959 despite some cutbacks 


All 


from domestic 


well above 


elosin nths f t} » ar 
lo montns ol 1@ vear. 


in the 
of the expa ion came 
sources as nports were generally in 
lower volu 

Primary aluminum producers in turn- 
ing out a record volume operated at an 
average rate of 83 percent of installed 
capacity though ending the year at 79 
percent of capacity. Refined 


was also produced in larger volume than 


copper 


ever before. Production rates for these 


two metals were supported by strong 
demand from foreign sources. Ship- 
ments to overseas markets in 1960 more 
than doubled the 1959 volume for both 
aluminum. 


and crude 


lead and zine, however, 


refined coppel 
Production of 
was only moderately above the 1959 
tonnage. 

Total domestic consumption of non- 
ferrous metals during 1960, as repre- 
sented by consuming 


markets, did not keep pace with avail- 


shipments to 


able supplies so that stocks accumulated 
at refining and fabricating plants and at 
yearend were substantially higher than 
the 1959 With demand 
and relatively high inventories coupled 


c 


totals. slow 
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with some price weakness additional 
curtailments in the output of nonferrous 
metals have been put into effect since 
the turn of the vear. 

The 1959 to 1960 changes in output of 
materials outside the metals group were 
moderate except for lumber and certain 
other building the latter 
reductions reflecting in part the lower 


materials, 


trend of construction volume, particu- 
larly of residential building. 


Production of industrial chemicals 
which include the fast growing plastics 
Bitumi- 
production, showing little 
the mirrored the 


curtailment of steel output. 


materials reached a new peak. 
nous coal 


change for vear, 


Summed up, the materials producers 
had a less satisfactory year than did the 
investment 


manufacturers of finished 


and consumption goods. 


Farm Production and Income 


Record output, with income little changed—Cotton stocks 


reduced, but grain stocks again increased 


AGRICULTURE rose 
again in 1960 as a record crop was har- 
vested. With 
national production higher, the domes- 
tic demand for farm products was in 
exports 


production 


personal income and 


general well sustained, and 
have been at an unusually high rate 
aided by various Government programs. 
However, the large production has re- 
quired the continuance of substantial 
price support operations and stocks of 
farm commodities have remained high, 

The average of prices received by 
farmers was only a bit below 1959, and 
gross farm income was about the same. 
With farm costs relatively stable, net 
income of farm proprietors at $12 bil- 
lion was also little changed from 1959 
and the years. It 
continues below earlier highs reached 
after World War LI. 

Meanwhile the value of farm 
estate has shown a substantially differ- 
Until the past year, the 


average of recent 


real 


ent trend. 


Table 3.—Farm Gro 


average farm land price had shown a 
strong, almost uninterrupted, rise. At 
the beginning of 1960, farm 
real estate value had risen nearly three- 
fourths the 1947-49 
(whereas farm proprietors’ income was 
appreciably lower). The value of farm 
leveled off in early 1960 and 


course of the 


average 


above average 


real estate 


during the 


eased a bit 
year. 
In the past deci de, there has been a 


considerable move the direction of 


consolidation of farms, and continued 
heavy investment in farm machinery 
and land lnprove ment, together with a 
decline in the number of small farms. 


agriculture census re- 


Preliminary 
1959 Census show a sub- 
nul ibe r of 


producing less than 


ports [rom the 


stantial drop i non- 


commercial farms 


$2,500 annually, and little change in the 


number of commercial farms. By size 


ber of farms with 


of holdings, the nun 


less than 260 acres has declined, and 


ss National Product 





Less: Value of intern 
products consumed, total 


3. Equals: Farm gross 


ul produc 











lefined in the accompanying 
t, a supplement to th 
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the number with acreage between 260 
and 500 has been relatively stable. The 
number of larger farms has increased. 


Rise in farm production 


The increase in farm output last year 
was in crops, with the total harvest well 
above the large crop outturn of each of 
the preceding 2 years. Acreage was a 
little below that of 1959, but yield per 
acre was higher. Although 
near-record yields were posted for most 


record or 


major crops, perhaps the most signifi- 
cant point is that for 3 years now yields 
have been well above earlier highs, fol- 
lowing a sharp upturn beginning in 
1955. Yields had a secular uptrend 
prior to that time, but the recent in- 
creases have been much larger than in 
any corresponding earlier period. Thus, 
with no expansion in acreage, higher 
yields have pushed output, especially of 
grain, well ahead of the rather slow 
growth in consumption. 


The additional expansion in crop 
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production has been accompanied by 


continued heavy Government price 


support operations. 
crops abroad has been stepped up, but 
the rise in grain surpluses has continued. 
Feed grain production was again higher, 
more than two-fifths above the 1947-49 
average. Feeding rates are high and 
exports have continued large. Some 
reduction in grain-consuming livestock 
has occurred. The carryover of feeds 
at the end of the crop year is expected 
to show another large rise and to be 
about half the size of a year’s crop. 
Corn prices received have declined and 
are lower than in a number of years, 
averaging around 90 cents a bushel at 
the end of 1960. 
in January. 
Wheat production rose to almost 1.4 
billion bushels in 1960, up 240 million 
The carryover 


They were up slightly 


from the vear before. 


the 
was about equal to this year’s 


at the beginning of season (early 


summel 


crop and little changed from a year 


AGRICULTURE INCOME AND OUTPUT IN 1960 


FARM OUTPUT Was 
Up Again 
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PROPRIETORS’ EQUITY High— 
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Billion $ 
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earlier, but the carryover next summer 
is expected to record a considerable 
increase. Exports have been high 
during the past year—reaching 600 
million bushels in calendar year 1960 
and are expected to continue large. 
Also the volume of the 1960 crop placed 
under price support has been great, and 
with some withholding by growers, prices 
received by farmers have been main- 
tained close to or above the effective 
support level. 

The average support price for wheat 
was $1.78 per bushel for the 1960 crop, 
and the “advance”? minimum support 
level for the 1961 the 
The large 1960 crop with the price well 


crop is same 


substantial in- 
Early 


condition reports indicate that another 


sustained brought a 


crease in cash receipts. crop 


big fall-seeded wheat crop is on the way. 


Cut in cotton stocks 


The supply situation for cotton is 
quite different from that for the grains. 
During the past 4 years, the carryover 
has been cut in half with the assistance 
of a Government export payment. A 
crop of a little over 14 million bales in 
1960 was smaller than the year before. 
Although 


clined substantially in the latter part of 


domestic consumption de- 
1960 and is expected to be smaller for 
this crop year than in 1959-60, exports 
are holding at high rates. Aided by 
increased Government financing, cotton 
exports are expected to be only moder- 
ately below the high 7.2 million bales 
shipped in the 1959-60 season. 


Shifts in livestock 


Output and prices of livestock and 
products were about the same in 1960 
as in 1959. 
bit in 1960, following slight declines in 
the 2 Prices 
also higher with a noticeable strength- 
for 
prices advanced above support levels 
Sutter 


Dairy production rose a 


preceding years. were 


ening in demand cheese, where 
and curtailed CCC purchases. 
and dried skim milk support purchases 
continued to be significant influences 
during the year. Also a decline oc- 
curred in feed prices, and some improve- 
ment in net returns to dairying was in 
evidence at the yearend. 

Meat animal production moved a 


little lower in 1960, with contrasting 
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Table 4.—Selected Agricultural Series 


Prices re- 
ceived by 
farmers 


Farm 
production | 


(1910-14= 100) 


Prices paid 
by farmers 


Budget ex- | | 

penditures | Income of farm proprietors 

for stabiliza- 

tion of farm |___ 

prices and | 
| income ! Net 


Farm pro- 

prietors’ 
| equity on 

January 1 
Gross 








(Billions of dollars) 
33.3 


ol ae oe 








Estimates for 1961 and 1962 are from January 1961 Budget. 


culture. 


hog and beef developments. Pork out- 


put was reduced in 1960, with lower 
marketings in the latter part of the 
year accompanied by a sustained 
strength in hog prices during the final 
months of the year when heavy seasonal 
marketings normally bring a consider- 
able price decline. High hog prices 
and a decline in corn prices accompany- 
ing the huge 1960 crop production 
brought some expansion in farrowing 
1960, but considerably 


indi- 


plans late in 
reduced hog numbers on farms 
cated light marketings during the first 
several months in 1961. 

Beef cattle slaughter was appreciably 
higher in 1960 and prices were some- 
what lower during most of the year. 
The buildup in herds of the past few 
years continued in 1960 but 
was small, and the number of cattle on 


the rise 


feed at the yearend was above a year 
earlier. Continued heavy marketings 
of cattle are indicated on the basis of 
the preliminary estimates by the De- 
partment of Agriculture of the size and 
composition of beef cattle stocks. Prices 
of fed cattle showed some strengthening 
at yearend, approaching or exceeding 
those of a year earlier. 

Cash receipts from poultry and eggs 
were appreciably higher in 1960, follow- 
ing a rather substantial decline in 1959. 
Egg prices had been particularly de- 
pressed in 1959 and early 1960, but a 
subsequent decline in replacement of 
laying flocks was followed by reduced 
1960 and a 
prices after the early 


egg during 


production 
recovery in egg 


months of the year. The higher prices 


have continued and an expansion in 
flocks appeared to be imminent at the 
yearend. Broiler also 
higher in 1960 and production continued 
to expand. In early 1961 turkey pro- 
ducers reported that they intended to 
raise 20 percent more birds than the 


prices were 


year before. 


Rise in farm GNP 

Farm gross national product is a 
value-added concept obtained by sub- 
tracting the value of (intermediate) 
materials used up in the production 
process from the total value of farm 
output. It measures production oc- 
curring on farms, without duplication, 
and is ‘“‘gross”’ only in the sense that 


25 
depreciation and other capital consump- 
tion allowances are not deducted. It 
is computed both in current dollars and 
in constant 1954 dollars. 

Farm gross national 
constant dollars showed an appreciable 
rise in 1960 from the narrow range in 
which it had moved in the preceding 5 
years. Over a longer period of time 
farm GNP in constant dollars has had 
a general upward movement which has 
been roughly proportional to the con- 
stant dollar value of productive assets 
on farms so that the real capital- 
product ratio for agriculture has been 
relatively the past two 
decades. 

In terms of current dollars, however, 
farm GNP was about $21 billion in 1960, 
up a little from the year before but not 
much changed from other recent years, 


product in 


stable for 


and well below the peak of nearly $24 
billion reached in 1948. On the other 
hand, the current value of productive 
farm assets has shown a general advance 
until this year, rising about 70 percent 
in the 1948. This 
broug!it a rise in the ratio of current 
dollar capital to annual product from 
around 4 to 1 in 1948 and several pre- 
the 


period since has 


ceding years to about 7 to 1 at 
present During the past year, the 
value of agricultural assets showed a 
dip, reflecting lower farm real estate 


estimates. 


Retail Trade 


Sales reached new high—variation by lines during year 


Tora retail sales in 1960 reached a 


new high of $219% billion, up 2 percent 


from the previous year. About one- 
half of this gain represented the increase 
in the physical volume of goods moving 
in retail channels, as prices of commodi- 
ties at retail rose, on the average, about 
1 percent. 

As indicated earlier in this Review, 
consumer income rose 5 percent from 
1959 to 1960, while retail sales and its 
highly related counterpart, consump- 


tion expenditures for goods, rose rela- 
tively about one-half as much. This 
lesser advance has been typical of the 
experience in the past decade as an 
ever-increasing share of the consumer 
into serv- 


dollar has been channeled 


ices—only a small part of which passes 
through retail trade establishments. 

In addition, some sectors of retail- 
ng—for example, dealers in lumber- 
construction materials and farm imple- 
are suppliers of 


ments primarily 
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Table 5.—Sales of Retail Stores by Kinds of Business 1959-60 


Billie 


f dollar 


ijusted quarters at 


innual rates 


CURRENT BUSINESS 





All retail stores 


Durable goods stores 
Automotive group 
Furniture and appliance group 
Lumber, building, hardware group 


Nondurable goods stores | 
Apparel group 
Drug and proprietary stores - - 
Eating and drinking places 
Food group. 
Gasoline service stations 
General merchandise group 








1. Totals include lines of trade 1 


Source: U.S. Department 


, 
*cOOdS. 


investment rather than consu! 

With 

down sizably from 1959 and the demand 

for farm implements relativel) 

the 1960 as a whole, 

supplying wel 

affected. 
The retail 

entirely at ’ 

where each major line contributed to 


residential construction outlays 


year 
trades 
sales ad \ 


nondurable 


the group’s 3 percent rise from 1959 to 
1960. Demand for durabk 
showed little buoyancy last vear, with 
little 


OC rds 


automotive dealers’ dollar sales 
different from 1959 
number of new cars marketed in 
while both the furniture 
group and the lumber-hardwar 


despite the larger 
1060 
and appliance 
group 
experienced some easing in sales. 
From the low point at the end of 1959 
during the durable 
goods stores’ sales rose rapidly to reach 
a peak in the spring of 1960 and then 
moved below this rate for the remainder 
of the year. A 
occurred in October 
reflecting initially high sales o! 
model automobiles. At yearend, du- 
rable goods sales were at their lowest 
point of the year as December and 
January sales of new cars were sharply 
reduced. A_ significant 
automotive dealers’ dollar sales in 


steel stoppage 


temporar’ pickup 
Nov ember 
the 1961 


and 


influence on 
1960 
has been the steady decline in average 
unit prices for new cars, as the lower 
price compacts assumed increasing im- 
portance. A 
prices with littie change in | 


reduction in 


of marketings was also 
1960 picture. 
At furniture and appli 


. — , 
nber-Dullding-hal are stores, sales 


1960 downward trend 

partly re- 
ot . the slowdown 
tial construction. 


ind appliance stores 


it from 1959 and 
iware stores 

OTOUDS, der 
during the second 
store sales in 1960 


onsive to the unprove- 
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ment in consumer income; except for 
a slight drop in the summer months, 
sales were strong throughout the vear. 
The 
percent, were shown for drug stores and 
Sales of these 


largest gains for the year, 5 
gasoline service stations. 
groups as well as general merchandise 
stores and restaurants were at about 
their highs as the year drew to a close. 

Food store sales rose 5 percent from 
1959 to 1960, with a generally rising 
tendency affected in part by rising food 
prices. Apparel store sales rose 2 per- 
cent trom 1959, although the basic trend 
last year was slightly downward. 

Most major departments contributed 
to the moderate rise in department 
1959 to 1960. A 


notable exception was the home fur- 


store sales from 


nishings department where lowered 


sales of furniture, floor coverings and 
major household appliances more than 


I 


offset the 


graph, television department. 


sales rain in the radio phono- 


Although department store 


\ earend, stock-sal 


strong atl 
were up somewhat over the year, 
department stores cut back their 


ment of new orders with manufac 


in the October December period. 


Employment Trends 


Demand for labor up in 1960— 


Declines after midyear chiefly in manufacturing 


forlabor showed 


OVERALL demand 


previously discussed in 


ry sh 


the earlier part of this report. Employ- 
ment expanded through July, leveled 
off in the late summer months, and then 


moved downward. The employment 
reduction in the later half of 1960 came 
largely in manufacturing, which ac- 
unted for three-fourths of the drop. 
number of persons employed in 
noniarm 1960 
2.9 million, over 900,000 higher 

1959 
December, 
employment at 52.2 million, seasonally 


bel WwW 


establishments in aver- 


aggregate nonfarm 


adjusted, was nearly 2 percent 
July and 1 percent under the year ago 
With the growth of the labor 
unen ploy ment tended to rise dur- 
» year and was higher at the year- 


rie Cuse 


a year earlier. 


Hours worked per week in manufac- 
turing tended downward and averaged 
lower than in 1959. The monthly 
movement of hourly earnings, on the 
upward to a 
Aided by 


higher basic wage rates, labor income 


other hand, continued 


record high in December. 


advanced through the summer and fall 
months, but fell in December under the 
continuing impact of reduced employ- 
ment and sharp cuts in the workweek, 
particularly among factory workers. 

With profits declining most of the 
year, companies were under continuous 
pressure to lower costs and improve the 
efficiency of operations. 

All major labor 


employment increases over the 


divisions posted 
year, 
except mining and public transporta- 
tion. The Government, 


primarily in State and local agencies, 


advance in 
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EMPLOYMENT AND INCOME 
Large Advance in Labor Income in 1960 
Some Decline at Yearend Was... 

Billion $ 

350 


Labor income 


(At annual rates 
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Due Mainly to Lower Employment 
In Commodity-Producing Industries 


Million Persons 


30 | 





All Other 


orn emmn, 
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Government 
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and trade accounted for two-thirds of 
the total increase in nonmanufacturing 
Factory employment in- 
creased by 170,000 the year. 
Most of the durable and half of the 
nondurable goods industries reported 


employment. 
over 


year-to-year gains. 
Manufacturing employment off 


a bl 
lhe 


employment trends in the last half of 


most. significant changes in 
1960 centered in the commodity pro- 


ducing industries and _ construction, 
summarized in the center panel of the 
accompanying chart. Employment in 
these industries, seasonally adjusted, 


declined 900,000 between June and De- 
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cember, with manufacturing, by far 
the the 
employment for 
four-fifths of the 
other hand, con- 
tinued to rise during the summer and 
fall months while all other nonmanu- 
facturing employment held at a rela- 
tively steady level. In December 1960, 
employment was lower than in July 
and the year earlier for all industrial 
except Government, finance 


most important segment in 
accounting 


On 
jobs 


picture, 
the reduction. 
Government 


divisions 
and services. 

In manufacturing, the industry pat- 
tern of employment losses in the latter 
half of 1960 paralleled for the most part 
the production declines earlier 
discussed. The typically sensitive dur- 
able goods industries reported heavier 
losses than the nondurable goods sector. 
The largest and most persistent of the 
cutbacks occurred in primary metals, 
reflecting in large part the downturn in 
but 


part 


steel production. Less severe 
nevertheless significant reductions were 
experienced in some of the metal fabri- 
cating industries and clay, glass and 
Among the larger 
textile 


lumber products. 


nondurable goods industries, 
mill and apparel products had the most 
unfavorable employment experience in 


the July-December period of 1960. 


Table 6.—Employment, Earnings, and Income 


1957 1958 


27 


Shorter workweek 


The length of the workweek was lower 
last year than in 1959 for most major 
industrial divisions except public utili- 
ties and trade, but the reductions were 
generally small, except in manufactur- 
ing where the average for the year fell 
The average 


by six-tenths of an hour. 
workers in 


workweek of production 
manufacturing declined almost steadily 
during the year, from 40.4 hours in 
December, after 
December 


January to 38.3 in 
seasonal adjustment. In 
alone, the loss was nearly an hour but 
part of this was due to stormy weather. 
As in production and employment, the 
declines in the average workweek were 
widespread throughout manufacturing, 
extending to both durable and non- 
industries, though in 


durable goods 


varying degrees. 


Labor income high 


The year 1960 brought another in- 
crease in labor income, and purchasing 
power. This has been reviewed in the 
arlier chapter of this report, which 
summarizes the forward movement of 
the economy, end the mixed tendencies 
went in to make up the 


which part 


whole. 


1960 1961 
Dec Jan 


1960 
Jan 


19459 1950 
Jan Dec 


1959 1960 





Employment in nonagricultural occupations 


Total 
Manufacturing 
Durable goods industries 
Nondurable goods industries 


Nonmanufacturing 
Mining 
Contract construction 
Transportation and public 
ties... one 


utili- 


Wholesale and retail trade. ...... 
Finance, services, and real estate- 
Service and miscellaneous-. 
Government 





(Monthly average, millions 


(Monthly average 


Seasonally adjusted, millions 





Hours and earnings | 


All manufacturing industries: 
Average weekly hours, seasonally | 
adjusted hi, 39.8 
ze hourly earnings x 
rage weekly earnings... $82. 39 





39. 2 
2. 07 $2. 13 
$83. 50 


(Billions of dollars 


= 
Sige 


40.3; 39.7 40.0 
$2. 20 $2.19 
$90. 91 | $87. 38 


40.2 40.4 38.3 
$2. 22 $2.27 | $2.20) $2.32 
$02. 29 | $80. 55 


$89. 47 


$02. 16 


Seasonally adjusted, annual rates, 
billions of dollars) 





Personal income 
351.4 | 
e and salary disbursements, and 

other labor income nied 


247.7 





360. 3 


249.1 


383. 3 404.2 393.9 


283. 5 





268. 3 





Source: U.S. Department of Labor and t 


8. Department of Commerce 





REVIEW OF THE ECONOMY IN 1960 


4, Energy Output and Use 


Related to the 


Gross National Product 


By Charles A. R. Wardwell 


Expansion in national production 
and consumption in 1960 was achieved 
by a combination of increased inputs, 
and more efficient use of the means of 
production. Prior have 
considered employment and private in- 
vestment in producers’ capital equip- 
ment, and in this Chapter the input of 
energy derived from the consumption 
of mineral fuels and water power, and 
the production of electric power is 
related to the gross national product. 

Petroleum continued as the leading 
basic fuel, followed by natural gas, coal 
and water power; there were only 
nominal changes from the previous year 
in their percentage shares of total energy 
consumption. Electric power produc- 
tion and consumption had another sharp 
iacrease. 

Total energy consumption from min- 
eral fuels and water power increased 
around 2 percent in terms of British 
thermal units in 1960 as compared with 
that in 1959. Of this 1960 total, about 
6 percent was contributed by net im- 
ports, as the energy content of imported 
crude and refined petroleum products 
and hydro-electric power more than 
offset the energy contained in exports 
of coal and gas. The energy content 
of mineral fuels and waterpower pro- 
duced in the United States in 1960 was 
about 41,000 trillion B.t.u., or roughly 
1% percent aboves 1959 output. 

The trend of real national product 
continued to maintain in 1960—as it 
has since 1930—a growth 
rapid than either labor input or total 
energy viput derived from mineral fuels 
and waterpower. This comes about by 
reason of more and better capital equip- 
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discussions 


rate more 


ment, improved labor skills, more effi- 
cient organization of productive forces 
and shifts in the composition of national 
output. Consumption of basic fuels as 
measured in energy terms is the only 
available series of data providing a phys- 
ical measure of the activity of the 
economy’s power using equipment. 


Essential of progress 

The rising trend of energy use, in 
conjunction with the increasing stock 
of technically efficient capital 
equipment that it activates, has had 


more 


a twofold impact upon the economy. 
First, it is an important factor in the 
rising trend of per 
engaged in production, of which one 


output person 


REAL NATIONAL OUTPUT AND 
ENERGY CONSUMPTION 


index, 1909-100 
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aspect has been the substitution of 
power-driven equipment for labor. Sec- 
ond, it is a basic factor in the sweeping 
evolutionary change in the composition 
of the national product as new types 
of goods and services, which were either 
unknown or merely laboratory experi- 


ments at the beginning of the century, 


have come to constitute an increasingly 
important portion of the total output. 


These new goods and services could 
not be produced by any amount of 
labor or animal power unassisted by 
technological including the 
development of energy-operated equip- 
ment. Most of this input into the 
economy is used for light, space heat, 
industrial heat 
air, land and water transport and other 
Examples of newer services 


progress, 


processes, vehicles for 
purposes. 
include air transportation, air condi- 
tioning, electric and electronic commu- 
nications including radio and television. 
Examples of the new products are mis- 
siles, the fissionable materials, the 
newer metals such as aluminum and 
magnesium—which were chiefly labora- 
tory products until the large quantities 
of cheap for their 
production became available 
fibers, synthetic rubber, and many other 


power necessary 


synthetic 


synthetic materials. 

Even where the input of fuel energy 
was initially a substitution for human 
labor or animal power or natural forees, 
the resulting expansion of the quantity 
and enhancement of the quality of the 
service rendered has been such as to 
set it entirely apart from its forerunner. 
Mobility of persons and goods in our 
current economy has increased remark- 
ably. Practically all of the comforts 
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and conveniences of the modern dwell- 
ing require substantial inputs of fuel 
energy for automatic heat, light, cool- 
for driving labor-saving 


ing, power 


appliances and even for such a simple 
necessity as piped running water. 
Among the most important objec- 
tives of modern research and develop- 
ment are not only new types of energy- 
activated but also new 
sources of energy and new ways of har- 


equipment 


The success of such research 


nessing it. 
will have a vital bearing on the prospect 
for continuation of the rising trend of 
productivity at the same or at an accel- 


erated rate. 


Mineral fuels an increasing segment 
of all raw materials 

The rising trend of energy consump- 
tion has resulted in an expansion of the 
portion of total raw materials produc- 
tion and consumption represented by 
energy materials. One reflection of this 
is the increasing share of national in- 
come originating in raw materials pro- 
duction accounted for by the mineral 
fuels segment (table 3). Another is the 
expanding portion of total raw materials 
consumption constituted by the energy 
materials. 

A forthcoming study by the De- 
partment’s Bureau of the Census makes 
it possible to classify the raw materials 
consumed in the United States accord- 
ing to broad end use, i.e., food materials, 
energy materials and physical structure 
materials or those entering into the 
composition of all durable and non- 


Table 1.—Production of Fuels and 
Electricity: 1950-60 


Fuels Electricity 


i 
Coal 
Crude | Natural 
petro- | gas 


Total by fuels 
leum | (wet)! 


Bitu- Anthra- 
minon cite 


(Mil (Bil. kw.-hr.) 


bbls.) 


(Bil. 


Mil. short t | 
cu. ft. 





516 
534 
467 

457 

392 | 
465 | 
5O1 | 
493 | 
410 | 
412 | 
413 | 














1. Marketed production « Estimated. 

Sources: U.S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines 
for coal, petroleum, and natural gas); Federal Power Com- 
mission (for electricity 
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durable products other than foods and 
fuels. Defined as apparent consump- 
tion, the data take account of net im- 
ports (imports minus exports) as well as 
Of the total con- 
sumption of energy materials in the 
United States in the 1948-1957 decade, 
nearly one-tenth consisted of imported 
materials. The materials in- 
clude fuel wood as well as mineral fuels. 
(Table 4.) 

The expansion of the fraction of the 
raw materials total comprised by energy 
materials was offset by the shrinkage 
of the foods portion. The segment of 
raw materials going into all durable 


domestic production. 


energy 


and nondurable goods other than foods 
and fuels remained a relatively 
constant proportion of the total since 


has 


the beginning of the century. 

In the major part of the United 
States economy producing services and 
fabricated products, i.e., all except the 
raw materials producing segment, the 
manufacture and distribution of energy 
and energy-operated equipment consti- 
tute an expanding portion of the total. 
In the 1955-1959 period this segment 
accounted for about an eighth of the 
income originating in all industries (ex- 
cluding those producing raw materials). 
This portion was nearly half again as 
large as it was a quarter century earlier. 

Data are not available to show the 
growth of income originating in the in- 
dustries distributing and servicing the 
energy-operated equipment, but the 
employment data for these industries 
indicate that segment of the 
economy is also an expanding one. 


this 


Energy input rising rapidly 

Input into the national product of 
energy from mineral fuels and water- 
power has for a long time followed a 
rising trend. Not all of the input from 
mineral fuels and waterpower has rep- 
resented a net increase because some 
of it served to replace energy from 
obsolescent sources, such as wood. 
The data used in this analysis do not 
include atomic energy which is in the 
developmental stage but has a consid- 
erable potential for the future. 

In 1960, total consumption in the 
United States of energy from mineral 
fuels and waterpower was more than 
three times as large as the estimated 
consumption in 1909; for thatinterval, 
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this represents an average annual rate 
of increase of 2.3 percent. The national 
employment total increased over the 
same period at an average annual rate 
of 1.4 percent; if the shortening of the 
workweek were taken into account, the 
rate of increase of nianhour labor input 
would be less. 


Shifts among sources 

Ever since the varly years of this 
century when coal :ccounted for about 
nine-tenths of the mineral 
fuels production, the share of total 


energy in 


mineral fuels energy supplied by coal 
has been shrinking as the share ac- 
counted for by petroleum and natural 
gas expanded. Asa result of this shift, 
in 1960 the share that coal contributed 
to mineral fuel energy production was 
down to somewhat less than three- 
tenths of the total. 

The dominant influences in this fuel 
the 


motor fuel: 


expansion were: first, dramatic 


increase in demand for 
second, the introduction of practical 
automatic fuel oil and gas furnaces for 
household central heating systems; and 
third, the expanding use of gas and fuel 
oils by industrial establishments, rail- 
roads and other utilities. 

Since energy production per person 
engaged is higher in the extraction of 
crude petroleum and natural gas than 
in the mining of coal, the shift to the 
former has meant that our mineral fuels 


Table 2.—National Product and Energy 
Consumption 


Calculated Consump- 
tion of Energy from 
Mineral Fuels and 
Waterpower 


Gross National Prod 
uctin Real Terms | 


Index 
1909= 100 


Index Trillions 
1909 = 100 of B.t.u. 


Billions | 

1954 
dollars | 
| 





1909 104 100 3, 531 100 
1919 132. 27 | 7, 558 | 10 
1929 18! 175 23, 756 6 
1939 189. ; 182 | 21, 589 160 
1949 292. 281 31, 604 254 


1950 318. 306 34, 153 252 
1953 369 354 37, 697 279 
1955. 392. 377 39, 956 295 
1956. 400. 385 , 007 310 


1957 408. 6 393 920 310 
1958 401 335 , 493 307 
1959 428.0 | 411 | 2, 932 317 
1960 439. 2 | 422 | 143,750 1323 








1. Computed by the Office of Business Economics from 
incomplete, preliminary data. 

Source: Gross national product—U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Office of Business Economics; energy consump 
tion—years 1920 to 1959, U.S. Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Mines; years 1909 to 1919 from “Energy in the 
American Economy, 1850-1975"’ by Schurr, Netschert, et al, 
Appendix Tame VII 
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supply is currently obtained at a lower 
cost than would be the case if the shares 
of energy contributed to total energy 
requirements by these fuels reverted 
to their 1929 proportions—all other 
factors remaining the same (Table 6). 
Calculations based on data the 
Census of Manufactures for 
instance, that the 1954 
obtained by manufacturing industries 
from purchased coal, coke, fuel oil, and 
gas would have cost about one-tenth 
more than it actually did if, other things 
being equal, the percentage contribu- 
tions of each of these four fuels to the 
total had remained the same as in 1947. 
factor 


{rom 
show. 


total en rey 


is, of course, only on 
governing the 
individual fuels since solid, 
gas fuels each have their advantages 


Cost 


relative demand for 


liquid, and 


for certain uses. 


Relative costs of energy versus labor 

Virtually all available data show that 
the human labor has risen 
faster than the 
The data in table 7 show 


cost of 
cost of ergy. 
occurring between 1929 and 
Several comments are p 
quality of labor has risen untly 
though to an indeterminate extent; on 
average workweek 


The decline 


the other hand, the 


has been shortened. in the 


cos" of electricity reflects growth and the 


great increase in efficiency throu 
proved capital equipment in conv: 
into 


; 


mieral fuels energy 
geierating plants. 

't must be kept in mind that when 
fuel energy is substituted for labor in 
th¢ production of goods and services, 
the services of energy-activated capital 
eqhipment are also involved. Hence 

{ 


{ 
Jable 3.—National Income Originating in 
Raw Material Producing Industries 








x | 
millions} tot 
| | 





A!l raw material industries __| 10,326 

‘Agriculture, forestry and 
{ fishing 

«Metal mining... a 

‘Nonmetallic mining and 
' TS 
» All noniuel materials. _. 
i 


a 
Biturninous coal ; 


{ Crude petroleum and 
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the cost of the capital equipment and 


the resulting capital consumption are 
also factors to be considered in such a 
shift. 
ever, most fuel energy input into the 
than 


As mentioned previously, how- 


economy is for purposes other 


replacement of labor. 
Characteristics of industrial energy 
users 
The commodity-producing industries 
using the greatest amount of fuel energy 


pe i 


those 


person engaged in production are 
producing raw and heavy ma- 
the 


gaged in the early stages of processing 


terials; next come industries en- 
such materials into semi-manufactured 
form. Industries engaged in the final 
stages of manufacture with a high value 
added content use the least fuel energy 
per person engaged in production. 
The average 


per person consumed in mining 


annual amount of fuel 
energy 
and manufacturing industries for which 
data were available in 1954, was around 
B.t.u. The 


r alone was nearly 


bitiliiiic’ 


900 million energy input 
nount or approximately 
for all 


the 


| where is 

ies (except 

ng and publishing in- 
hich data were not avail- 
ual average was slightly 
illion B.t.u. per person. 
industries mining or 
list of 


conm- 


croup 
I 


As a 
manufacturing fuel, head the 
largest users As shown in the a 
panying table, Table 8, this group, with 
less than 6 percent ol the total number 
of persons engaged in production, used 
nearly one-fourth of all the energy con- 
sumed in mining and manufacturing 
industries and for nearly 
one-quarter of all the installed horse- 
power. The largest user of all is the 
primary metals industry; with 8 per- 
cent of total employment, this industry 
consumed one-fourth of all energy used 


accounted 


in mining and manufacturing in 1954 
and accounted for one-sixth of total 
installed horsepower. 

The second group of industries shown 
in table 8 is engaged in producing and 
semi-fabricating non-fuel materials such 
as metals, stone, clay and other non- 
metallic minerals, and forest products. 
On the average this group uses twice as 
much per the all- 
industry average and also has nearly 


energy person as 
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Table 4.—RAW MATERIALS: Apparent 


Consumption in the United States 


(1954 constant dollars 


1900-1909 1920-1929 
incl. incl 
BES. % $ % 

bil of bil of I 


sian | v0 
lions | total | lions | total | lions | tot 





All raw materials | 
(except gold 100 154 100 


Food materials 


Physical struc- 
ture materials ? 


Energy mate- 
rials 3 








Domest 


ic production plus imports minus exports 
Comprises agr od 


‘ultural nonfoods and wildli 

I 1! non-fuel minerals except gol 
anthracite and bituminous coa 
a] gas, and fuel wood 


I St product 
3. Comprises 
petroleum a 
artment of Commerce, 
report entitled: “‘Raw M 


: 1900-1957 (Working Paper N ). 6). 


Source: U.8. De 
Census, forthcon 
United States E 


Bureau of the 


double the all-industry average quan- 
tity of installed horsepower. 

The first and second groups together, 
with than one-third of the total 
employment, use four-fifths of the total 


less 


fuel energy input and account for 70 


: = " 
installed hoi power. 


percent of total 
The 


1 
engaged 


third group comprises ind 
mostly in the final stages of 


With 


persons 


fabrication of non-fuel products. 
more than two-thirds of all the 


engaged in mining and manufacturing, 


this group uses only one-fifth of the 
total energy input and has but three- 
tenths of the installed horsepower 


Installed horsepower—i.e., of prime 


Table 5.—National Income Originating in 
All Industries (Except Those Producing 
Raw Materials) 

1929 
$Bil- 


lions of 
total 





| 
| 
77.5 | 100, 


All industries except those 
producing raw materials 


Energy manufacture or 
distribution, total... 2.7 
Products of petroleum 
and coal....... ll 0.9 
Pipeline transportation 0.1 | 
Electric and gas utilities 1.6 


Manufacture of energy- 
driven equipment, 
total__... aS 

Machinery, except elec- 
trical Sentiininnatlll 
Electrical machinery... 
Transportation equip- 
ment except auto- 
mobiles on a 
Automobiles & equip- 
ment a 

Total energy manufacture 
& distribution plus 
manufacture of energy- 
driven equipment 
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movers and electric motors driven by 
purchased electric energy—is not an all- 
inclusive measure of energy-using equip- 
It 
f motor driven equipment 


ment in an establishment. covers 
the capacity Oo 
but may exclude equipment producing 
heat, 


reactions. 


only light or electrochemical 
The horsepower data, for 
example, exclude lighting equipment, 
electric furnaces, electrolytic cells and 


electric-welding equipment if these are 
operated by purchased electric energy. 
Notwithstanding these shortcomings 
the 
relation between the amount of energy 


of measure, there is a rough cor- 
used per person and the amount of in- 
stalled horsepower per person among 
the This 


that energy-intensive industries are apt 


industries shown. indicates 
also to be capit il-intensive industries. 

Finally, the data in table 8 also show 
that 


tween 


ther s a rough correlation be- 


high use per emplovee 


and a hig] ati fuel cost to pay roll. 


The averag "a ol energy cost to 


payroll in ind second groups 


, ‘ L,] . f . . 
l he tabl are tour times as 


shown 1 


high as energy cost to 


payroll ra the third group. 


This same differentation in the use 


of energy between industries producing 

ky crude materials and those 
engaged in the later stages of fabrication 
erally true among the 


the 


holds g 


1 
uiso 


individual industries composing 


major industry groups. 
Production efficiency and national 
output 


Energy consumption in the United 
States economy, though growing faster 
1930 total 
as real national 


since than employment, 


has not grown so fast 
product. The most important explana- 
tion is clearly the increased efficiency 
with which fuel 
for use, but the shifting composition 


energy is converted 
of output is a major factor as well. 
Data are the 
rising trend of efficiency in fuel utiliza- 
tion in various industries—among these 
the electric utility industry provides a 


available to measure 


striking example. According to the 
Edison Electric Institute, a given 
amount of fuel consumption in 1959 
produced 2.3 times as much electricity 
as in 1925. 

Upon the basis of the known increase 
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in efficiency in electricity generation by 
reasonable 


electric utilities and as- 
sumptions as to the less rapid average 
increase in efficiency of fuel energy con- 
version by industrial establishments, 
one can estimate the work done by the 
the energy consumed in manufacturing 
industries in 1947 1954.’ 
1947 to 1954, as set forth in table 10, 
data based on the 1947 and 1954 Cen- 
Manufactures that 


increased 


and From 


suses of indicate 


manufacturing industries 
their output by varying combinations 
of increased employment and increased 
fuel energy input—in conjunction, of 
course, with an increased stock of 
energy-activated capital equipment not 
shown. Because of the increased effi- 
ciency with which the fuel energy was 
converted, the calculated work done by 
the more 
than the actual fuel energy input. The 


varying rates of gain over the period 


energy consumed increased 


between the primary metals industry 
1ufacturing industries 
the fuel 


DY 
energy consumed reflected the differing 


and all other mal 


in calculated work done 


portions of their total energy consump- 


tion constituted by purchased electric 


energy, self-generated electric energy 
and fuels used for other purposes than 
electricity generation. 

In general, the increases of manufac- 


turing output were obtained by moder- 


ate expansion in employment coupled 


with considerably larger increases of 


fuel energy input and still larger gains 
in calculated useful work accomplished 


1. Two separate types of conversion factors were used in 
estimating the work done in terms of kilowatt-hour equiva- 
lent by the fuei energy consumed in manufacturing indus- 
tries. Purchased electric energy was reported to the Census 
in kilowatt-hour units and hence needed no conversion. 
The conversion factors for computing the fuel energy con- 
sumed in the industrial generation of electricity were 18,816 
B.t.u. per kilowatt-hour in 1947 and 15,354 B.t.u. per kw.-hr. 
in 1954; these were based on the recent calculations published 
in Energy in the American Economy, 1850-1975, by Schurr, 
Netschert et al., page 711, Table H-6, Col.3. Thefuelenergy 
consumed by manufacturing industries for purposes other 
than electricity generation was converted to kilowatt-hour 
equivalent of work done at the following rates per kilowatt- 
hour: 1947: 8,204 B.t.u. in primary metals and 9,669 B.t.u. in 
all other manufacturing; 1954: 7,794 B.t.u. in primary metals 
and 9,186 B.t.u. in all other manufacturing. The 1947 con- 
version factors were based upon the data compiled by Ayres 
and Searlott, Energy Sources—The Wealth of the World, 
Table 14, page 153, which indicated that nonelectric fuel en- 
ergy was converted to useful work with an efficiency of 42 
percent in the primary metal industries and an efficiency of 
35 percent in all other manufacturing industries. The 1954 
conversion factors assume a gain in thermal efficiency of 5 
percent over 1947, a conservative figure compared with the 
2.3 percent annual gain in thermal! efficiency computed by 
Schurr, Netschert et al. (op. cit.) Appendix Table A-21, page 


nv 
1d. 


lable 6.—Energy From Mineral Fuels 
Production in the United States 





Total energy produced in 
trillions of B.t.u. 
All mineral fuels 
Bituminous & 
soft coal 
ite 
iral gas 
National income originat- 
ing in mineral fuels 
production: 
All mineral fuels 
Total ($ millions 
Per | billion B.t.a 
Bitu ! ‘ 


mus ¢ 


Persons engaged in min- 
eral fuels 
thousands 
All mineral fuels 
Bituminou A 
soft coal 
Ant! 
( 


Output of mineral fuels 
energy per person en- 
gaged in mining (bil- 
lions B.t.u. 

All mineral! fuels 


Bit nous & 
soft coa 

Ant 

( 


14,014) S11, 461 ‘ 
87 8) 1,085 
594 


wy 33) 16, 





production 
| 


23, 849, 100|29, 140) 100,38, 681 
| 


30/10, 778 
1 524 


57'27, 379 


| 





Sources: E 
Department of t 
ncome originating 


Department of C« 


ergy 


1els pre 


of Mines 


ed in proc 


isi! 


rduced—t 


juction, | 
Economi 


Table 7.—Relative Changes in Labor 
and Energy Costs, 1929 to 1959 


nation 


al 





Labor : 


Average annual earnings 
ployee: 


All United States industries 


Index, 1920= 100 
All commodity prod 
1929 = 100 
lity } 
100 


nadex, 
All non-comm 
Index, 1920 


Private household em 


Index, 1929=100 


Energy: 


Cost per B.t.u. at mine or well as measured 
income 


fuels production (Indexes, 


by national 


All mineral fuels 


ft 


Bituminous and soft « 


Anthracite 


Crude petroleum and natural gas 


Wholesale price indexes | 


Fuel, power and lighting materials group 


Coal 
Petroleum and produ 


Sales of electric power to altimate cus- 


tomers 


Edison Electric Institute data 
Revenue per kilowatt-hour 


1929 == 100) 


ucing 


woducing indexes 


per fall Gime em- 


industries 


ployees 


originating in 


Owl 


1929 = 100) 


cts 


(Index, 








seems 


that 


by the energy consumed. It 
the table 


increases in fuel energy input (and the 


very apparent from 


capital equipment it activated were 


directly associated with the increases 


in output per employee. 

Although the utilization of fuel energy 
in the form of electricity is increasing 
relative to total energy consumption, it 
is far surpassed by the non-electrical 


uses such as space heaters, furnaces for 


the smelting or refining of metals, 
boilers producing the heat required for 


the processing of materials in manufac- 
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ture, and internal combustion engines. 
In 1947, 
22 percent of total cnergy input into 
all m: 
1954, 


percent . 


electric energy accounted for 


inulacturins industries and by 


risen to 26 
the An- 
Manufactures indicate 
the 
Manufactures become 


the proportion had 
Estimates based on 
nual Survey of 
that 


1958 Census ol 


when the fuel statistics from 
available, the portion of total energy 
consumption accounted for by electric 
will be 


percent or at 


energy perhaps as high as 30 


any rate substantially 


above the 1954 figure. 


Table 8.—Employment, Energy Consumption and Horsepower of Major Industry 
Groups, 1954 





Faei mining and manufacturing: 


Crude petroleum & natural ga 
extraction 

(Coal mining 

Petroleum and coal product 

Subtotal or average 


Other mining and semi-manufac- 
tures: 


Nonmetallic minerals (except 
fuels) mining 

Metal mining 

Primary metals 


Chemicals & allied product 
Stone, clay & glass products 
Pulp and paper products 
Lumber and wood products ! 


Subtotal or average____ 


Other manufactures fin- 


ished products: 


largely 


Food and kindred products ! 
Rubber products. - - 

Textile mill products. -.- 
Fabricated metal products 2 
Machinery except electrical 





Transportation equipment 
Electrical machinery... 
Tobacco products ‘ 
Furniture and fixtures 





Instruments & related products 
Leather products. -_-__- 
Miscellaneous manufactures 3 


Subtetal or average __. 

All mining and manufacturing indus- 
tries except apparel and related 
products, printing and publishing 

All mining industries 
All manufacturing industries ex 


cept apparel & related prod- 
ucts, printing and publishing 





14, 329 
4,511 
8, 256 


, 151 


69, 801 








42,879 





148, 098 


40, 711 











1. Ratio of energy cost to payroll cx 
as fuel. 

2. Includes ordnance and accessoric 

3. Excludes ordnance and accessoric 


Source: Basic data from Census of Manufacture 
computing energy consumption in British thermal u 


by-products burned 


and computations for 
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1961 


February 


Table 9.—Distribution of Energy Consump- 
tion in the United States by Major Con- 
suming Sectors, 1939, 1947, and 1954 


23, 073 





Percent 


Mining and manufacturing, 
total 





Transportation 
Railroads 
Highway travel 
commercia 

Alr travel (civill 
mercial 

Ships’ bunkers (o 
coastal & 

Oil and gas pipelines 


civilian & 
in & con 


erseas, 


Residential, commercial and 
agricultural 
Nonfar n r i le 
commer 
arm (ré 


cuitu 


ntial and 


U.S. Government 
M y 
( | 


Nonfuel uses 





Unallocated and miscellane- 
ous 





Table 10.—Energy Consumption and Esti- 
mated Work Done by It in Manufacturing 
Industries, 1947 and 1954 


Primary | All other 
metal manu 
industries) facture 


(Trillions 





Energy consumption de 


mineral fuels 
3, 332 
3, 328 


7, 093 
8, 863 


(Billions of kilowatt-hour 
equivalent 


Estimated work done 
fuel energy consumed: ? 
= 365 663 | 
380 | 89U 
| 


(Percent 


1954 as percent of 1947: 
Energy consumption 
from mineral fuels 
and waterpower.. 
Estimated work done 
by energy consumed 
Total employees 97 
Production indexes- 103 | 








! Except apparel and related products, 
publishing 
2 For conversion factors, see text 

Source: Basic data on purchased fuels and electric energ 
used for heat and power, from the Census of Manufacture 
1ijustments and computations for converting to kilowat 
hour equivalent, by Office of Business Economics, U.S 
Department of Commerce 





Monthly BUSINESS STATISTICS 
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Tu E STATISTICS here are a continuation of the data oy eng in the 1959 edition of Business Statistics, biennial Statistical Supplement 
to the Survey or Current Business. That volume (price $2.25) contains monthly (or quarterly) data for the years 1955 through 1958 and 
monthly averages for all years back to 1929 insofar as available; it also provides a description of each series and references to sources of monthly 
Series added or significantly revised since publication of the 1959 Business Statistics are indicated by an asterisk (*) and a 
certain revisions for 1958 issued too late for inclusion in the aforementioned volume appear in the monthly Survey 
1959 issue. Except as otherwise stated, the terms “‘unadjusted” and “adjusted” refer to adjustment for seasonal 


figures prior to 1955 
dagger (ft), respectively; 
beginning with the July 
variation. 

Statistics originating in Government agencies are not copyrighted and may be reprinted freely. Data from private sources are provided 
through the courtesy of the compilers, and are subject to their copyrights. 











Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and |_ 1% | 1960 oe 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of Septem 
ber 


BUSINESS STATISTICS Ls sg | Febru | March | April | May | June | July | Aueus |October | 





“~ em- 1 De ‘em - 
ber ber 





GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS 


oe j 
NATIONAL INCOME AND PRODUCTt 








Seasonally adjusted _ arterly totals at annual! rates: t 
National income, total_... bil. of dol 


on 
= 
-~ 


Compensation of employees, total. ._........do 
Wages and salaries, total... ; do 
Private ; do 
Military do 
Government civilian. do 
Supplements to wages and salaries... do 


nO ~30 


Proprietors’ income, totalc’.. -.-. = - do 
Business and professional’ --. sale do 
Farm = : do 

Rental income of persons do. 

Corporate profits and inventory valuation ‘adjust- 

ment, total bil. of dol. 
Corporate profits before tax, total_.... do 

Corporate profits tax liability.....-- do 

Corporate profits after tax do 
Inventory valuation adjustment. do 


oS 


oa 





o 


Net interest 


° 


Gross national product, total... ated ..do 


Personal consumption apeeoe, ¢ total. ..do. 
Durable goods — 
Nondurable goods ‘ , do 
Services do. 


coun 


o 


Gross private domestic investment, total_.-..do- 
New construction... ee 
Producers’ durable equipment ‘ ..do 
Change in business inventories. .-do.. 





Net exports of goods and services — 
Exports do. 
Imports. do 

Government purchases of goods and services, total 

bil. of dol 
Federal (less Go vernment sales)... ........do 
National defense 9 .... sain do 
State and local... do 


-2O wos 


one 


Personal income, total do 
Less: Personal tax and nontax payments. .....do 
Equals: Disposable personal income... ..do. 


-—oF 


wn 


Personal saving § — we 


GNP in constant (1954) dollars 





Gross national product, total ' bil. of dol 


Personal consumption oa eemRNASE total. ..do 
Durable goods pan ..do 
Nondurable goods , do 
Services — 


bo Ww bo 





Gross private domestic investment, total. ...do 
New construction do | 
Producers’ d ble equipment do | 
Change in business inventories .do. | 


t 
SS 


— 


Net exports of goods and services do 








79 80.3 |... | 80.3 : 8l 


bil. of dol 6 |.- : Saas ! 
41.8 |... ra 5 | le 41.: 41.4 
Ss ' 7 


Federal ‘ do. 

















| 
| 
| 
Government purchases of goods and services, total | 
| 
| 


38.6 | : : 39.1 ; Bien 











State and local... .-do | 36. 3 37. — ee 
* Revised t Revised series. Estimates of national income and product and personal income have been revised back to 1957; revisions prior to the 2d quarter 1959 (and prior to May 1959 
for personal income) appear on pp. 8 ff. of the July 1960 Survey. o'Includes inventory valuation adjustment 9 Government sales are not deducted 
§Personal saving is excess of disposable income over personal consumption expenditures shown as a component of gross national product above, 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 1960 “=. d 1961 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of seta ra j | | | | ous ~ ees “es 
BUSINESS STATISTICS ‘ aor ‘coslng A pril | May | June July | August | ™ ome October ~ = ‘les , een 
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GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 


PERSONAL INCOME, BY SOURCE? 


Seasonally adjusted, at annual rates:t 
Total personal income . 


Wage and salary disbursements, total 
Commodity-producing industries, t 
Manufacturing only 
Distributive industries __ 
Service industries 
Government 
Other labor income 
Proprietors’ income: 
Business and professional 
Farm on 





Rental income of persons 
Dividends 

Personal interest income 

Transfer payments 

Less personal contributions for social insur 
Totel nonagricultural income 393.0 | 


NEW PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 
EXPENDITURES 


Unadjusted quarterly totals: 
All industries 








Manufacturing 
Durable goods industries __ 
Nondurable goods industries 


Mining 

Railroads. .- 

Transportation, other than rail 
Public utilities 

Commercial and other 


Seasonally adjusted quarterly totals at annus a r ite 
All industries bi 


Manufacturing 
Durable goods industries __ 
Nondurable goods industries 


Mining. _.. 

Railroads 

Transportation, other than rail 
Public utilities 

Commercial and other 


FARM INCOME AND MARKETINGS 


Cash receipts from farming, including Governmen —_ 
payments, total.. of dol 3, 2, 09 6s 2 316 | 2, 506 2, 75 3,023 | 3,36 4, 300 
Farm marketings and CCC loans, total c n» YS - 15 2,1 2, : 2, 687 4,000 
rops do . 1, 24¢ ‘ 5&3 5 7 } , d 730 | 2, 170 
Livestock and products, total 9 _____ de 58 7 1, 5 } j 5 45 , 57% 1, 830 
Dairy products do 38 81 ) 3s : : 3s 384 | 7 394 
Meat animals de 793 3 7 | 5 | 77 { 955 1,077 
‘ Poultry and eggs_-_ do 256 , 200) 3 26 265 246 25 268 | 2 335 | 
Indexes of cash receipts from marketings and | 
loans, unadjusted: 
All commodities. “ i 1947-49 ) 3 111 5 90 4 2 : 164 
Tops... ‘ de 3 iif ) | 5 32 } 202 
Livestock and products... __ d { l 0 1] { l 134 
Indexes of volume of farm marketings, unadjusted | | 
All commodities. __ 1947-49=1 , 31 } f } 3 | 57 189 
“rops ( 5 13 53 5 5 li ) | 233 
Livestock and products do 32 l | 131 2 : 35 126 3 155 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION ¢ 





Revised Federai Reserve Index of Quantity Outp 


Unadjusted, total index (including utilities) t 
1957 





By industry: 
Manufacturing, total 
Durable manufactures___ ___- 
Nondurable manufactures - 
Mining 
Utilities 





By market grouping: | | 
; - > 1 107 112 114 | 110 


Final products, total i l ! l 
Consumer goods . ) l 115 115 114 5 115 1] 110 5 11 121 115 
Automotive and home goods de l , 2 2 120 | 104 Yt 110 123 r1i7 
Apparel and staples... io 1 112 112 1 K 113 l 112 | 119 120 114 
Equipment, including defense ) j 4 I 1 ) 105 104 102 102 101 r 100 
Materials. __ : ) 11 111 I 108 108 7 100 105 105 102 
Durable goods materials lo 107 1! 110 10: ( 105 104 96 t 100 wy 95 r 90 » 89 
Nondurable materials d 111 l l lll 111 104 110 112 110 106 » 107 








Estimat r te I rl based on anticipated capital ¢ xper litures of business ? Estimates for January-March 1961 based on anticipated 
for 1958-59, appear on p. 5 of the December 1960 SURVEY. 
il be shown later ? Includes data not shown separately. 
ijusted), see p. 6 of the January 1960 SURVEY; for other information and earlier figures back 
ral Reserve Bulletin and the separate Federal Reserve publication, “‘ Industrial Production: 1959 


’ Revised. » Preliminary 
capital expenditures of business. Anticipate 

tSee note marked “‘t”’ on page S-1 j 

t Revised series. For figures back t« 1 1955 for total a 
to 1947 (1919 for total industrial production, inc! ng utilities), th 
Revision” (available from the Board of Governor the Federal Ri Se 





SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


February 1961 








Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and s a - inl x — “ 7 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of ai ‘ tah . a oe 
Decem- | Janu- — March | April May | Jone | July Leman Septem | October | “ws Dee m- 


BUSINESS STATISTICS ber ary ar 





GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 





Revised Fed. Reserve Inder of Quantity Output—Con 


Seasonally adjusted, total index (including utilities) f 
1957 = 100_ 


110 » 102 


P1101 


By industry: 
110 


Manufacturing, total. 

° 05 
°72 
rpiwy 
us 
207 


Durable manufactures ? 106 
Primary metals R5 
Iron and steel ‘ . ‘ 80 
Fabricated metal products bens : 7 109 
Structural metal parts . 107 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION—Continued | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


P10 
rPuq 


Machinery 
> 108 


Nonelectrical machinery - 


Electrical machinery. --. 
» 89 


rkO 


Transportation equipment ? 
P38 


Motor vehicles and parts 
Aircraft and other equipment 
Instruments and related products Pill 
Clay, glass, and stone products_- » 103 
Lumber and products--- he 
Furniture and fixtures 2 
Miscellaneous manufactures 


113 
» 108 


7110 


Nondurable manufactures 
Textile mill products 
Apparel products 
Leather and products 
Paper and products 


Printing and publishing 
Newspapers ‘ 
Chemicals and products 
Industrial chemicals 

Petroleum products. 


Rubber and plastics products 
Foods and beverages 
Food manufactures 
Beverages 
Tobacco products 


Mining 
Coal 
Crude oil and natural gas 
Crude oll , 
Metal mining nnitiis 
Stone and earth minerals. - 


Utilities 
Electric 
Gas 


By market grouping 
Final products, total 
Consumer goods . 
Automotive and home goods 





Automotive products = y 22 
Autos PES Te Se Se d 25 113 
Auto parts and allied products 





11 
112 
114 





112 ‘ 112 114 
120 116 118 120 
110 : 110 112 113 
107 107 108 108 





Apparel and staples. .... 
Apparel, incl. knit goods and shoes... 
Consumer staples 9 crbciplithiietemiaempeas 
Processed foods 
107 106 108 110 
114 ! 114 115 118 
109 109 110 112 
117 119 120 





Beverages and tobacco ei. 
Drugs, soap, and toiletries_.......... 
Newspapers, magazines, and books 
Consumer fuel and lighting ood 116 
102 102 104 | 102 
104 105 105 104 


Equipment, including defense 9 - - - | 
104 104 104 102 


Business equipment... 
Industrial equipment 
Commercial equipment coat 
Freight and passenger equipment 
Farm equipment. 


113 113 115 115 
96 103 102 101 105 
105 97 93 SY gu 








Materials = ‘ Leunal 109 109 108 108 107 
Durable goods materials 9 = 107 109 107 105 105 
Consumer durable a = 107 120 117 110 115 
Equipment ; cs 106 107 106 104 104 
Construction dil 107 108 105 109 110 





























Nondurable materials re 111 110 110 110 110 
Business supplies Ras 112 110 109 109 110 
Containers ss sl 113 111 109 108 107 
General business supplies ; —- 111 109 109 110 112 
Business fuel and power 9 ‘ 104 103 103 103 102 
Mineral fuels...._... ied 99 96 96 97 | 96 
Nonresidential utilities 117 119 | 121 120 | 120 | 























* Revised. » Preliminary. tSee corresponding note on p. 8-2, ¢ Includes data not shown separately. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and | 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 


BUSIN ESS STATISTICS 


SURVEY OF CURREN 


— 


1959 


Decem 
ber 


* BUS 


INESS 


February 





1960 


June 


July 


August | Septem. los October 


| Nevem- 
ber 











BUSINESS SALES AND INVENTORIES$ 


Mfg. and trade sales (seas. adj.), total bil. of do 


Manufacturing, total__........-- do 
Durable goods industries. ee do 


Nondurable goods industries. - - do 
7 


Wholesale trade, total - - do 
Durable goods establishments. __._- do 
Nondurable goods ests ablishments lo 

Retail trade, total_..........--- do 
Durable goods stores - aids do 
Nondurable goods stores | 


Manufacturing and trade inventories, book value, end 


of month (seas. adj.), total_........ ..--bil. of dol 
Manufacturing, total. _- do 
Durable goods industries. aS 
Nondurable goods industries-.-........- do 


Wholesale trade, total = do 
Durable goods establishments. --_._. do 
Nondurable goods establishments do 

Retail trade, total , do 
Durable goods stores_ - - ‘ de 
Nondurable goods stores............ do 


MANUFACTURERS’ SALES, INVENTORIES, 


AND ORDERS 


Sales, value (unadjusted), total. mil. of dol 
Durable goods industries, total 9 a dc 
Primary metal 
Iron and steel 
Fabricated metal _- 
Machinery (including electrical) 
Electrical. 


Transportation equipment 

Motor vehicles and parts....... 
Lumber and furniture 
Stone, clay, and glass_........ 


Nondurable goods industries, total ¢ 9. 
Food and beverage - 


Ru 
Sales, value (seas. adj.), total 


Durable goods industries, total 9 - 
Primary metal 
Iron and steel. 
Fabricated metal__- ‘ 
Machinery (including electrical) 
Electrical sieedeieees 


Transportation cutout. 
Motor vehicles and parts. 

Lumber and furniture 

Stone, clay, and glass_. 


Nondurable goods industries, total ¢ ? 


Food and beverage. 
Tobacco___. 


Chemical 
Ne gg and coal_. 
Rubbe 


naa end of month: 
Book value (unadjusted), total. 


Durable goods industries, total 9 

Primary metal. -- ine do 

Iron and steel sieceen do 
Fabricated metal do 
Machinery (including electrical). _- do 

Electrical... = do 
Transportation euntenant —— do 

Motor vehicles and parts._....._- do 
Lumber and furniture. ._..__- do 
Stone, clay, and glass... do 

By stages of fabrication: 


Purchased materials..........._- bil. of dol_.| 


Goods in process__............. do 
Finished goods. ine do 


Nondurable goods industries, total 9 


Food and sania = lo 
Se Se eae do 
, —«-—s«=—s APRN aS do 


Chemical_. 
i peeats and coal_- 
Rubber 
a *- stages of fabrication 
urchased materials... 
Goods in process 
Finished goods 


* Revised 


mil. of dol. 


1 Beginning January 1960, data for A 


2 


Noa 
Noh 
2 ee 


OO PhD 


——t 


30, 630 


R40 
650 
15, 390 
4, 500 
420 

1, 220 
990 

2, 180 
3, 350 
480 
30, 790 
15,010 
2, 800 
1, 980 
1,760 
4,720 
1, 950 
2, 970 
1, 590 
910 
730 
15, 780 
4,700 
410 

1, 260 
1, 060 
2, 380 
3, 100 
500 


52, BRO 


30, 260 


22, 610 
5,010 
2, 040 
2, 510 
1, 510 
4, 080 
3, 360 
1, 160 


9.3 
3.0 





10.4 


15 


4,7 


l, 
l, 


9 


53 
x0 


4, 


9 


9 


4, 


> 


> 


3 


on p. 8-1 cover data for all types of producers, both farm and nonfar 
@ Includes data not shown separately » Advance estimate 


660) 
RO 
400 
260 
010 


2, 260 
3, 


OSD 
530 
660 
RAM 

300 


, 560 
3, 


070 


R10 


940 


2, 100 
2, 600 
l, 
4, 


530 
090 
340 
170 


laska and Hawaii a 


re 


30, 820 


15, 150 
2, 310 
1, 470 
1, 680 
4, 830 





31, 030 
15, 000 
2, 310 
1, 470 
1, 690 
4, 830 
2, 010 
3, 360 
2, 040 


750 


16, 020 





included § The term ‘‘business”’ 
nadjusted data for manufacturing are shown below; those for retail] and wholesale trade on pp. 8-9, S-10, and 5-11, 








930 | 








, 190 
, 050 


2, 470 
3, 020 


550 
, 990 
060 


2, 240 


, 400 

, 750 
780 

, 940 


3, 490 
2 210 


940 


750 


5, 920 


, 630 
400 
290 


040 


2, 350 
3, 180 


550 


54, 970 


2, 250 


, 540 


2, 670 
3, 460 


, 760 


090 


4) 


3, 170 


ts 


wry a tr 


, B80 
, 480 


5 
7 
1 


9 
1 


20 


690 
40 
780 
600 


9.0 | 
3.2 | 
10.6 | 














080 | 
270 | 
210 | 


15, 610 
2, 190 
1, 340 
1,810 
5, 030 
2, 040 


3, 660 
2, 260 
950 
820 


15, 950 


4, 800 

430 
1, 250 
1,070 
2, 390 
3, 150 

560 
30, 780 
14, 880 
2,010 
1, 180 
1, 760 
4, 740 
1, 950 
3, 600 
2, 290 

910 

760 
15, 890 
4, 630 

400 
1, 270 
1,050 
2, 350 
3, 180 


520 


54, 880 
32, 180 
4, 580 
2, 710 
3, 460 
10, 720 
4,120 


4.230 
3, 100 
1,920 
1, 460 


8.6 
2.6 


11.0 


4, 660 
1, 870 
2, 750 
1, 600 
4,110 
3, 280 
1, 200 
8. § 
3.4 
10 


here includes only manufacturing 


























10.6 | 


30, 750 
14, 090 
1,970 
1, 180 


1, 890 | 


4, 640 
1, 970 


2, 620 
1, 460 
970 
830 
16, 670 


4, 880 
450 

1, 300 
1, 150 
2, 400 
3, 260 
510 
30, 150 


14, 420 
1, 980 
1, 180 
1, 700 
4, 700 
1, 930 
3, 350 
2, 150 

870 

730 
15, 720 
4, 660 

410 
1, 200 
1, 090 


2, 330 | 


3, 170 
480 


54, 480 
31, 730 
4, 710 
2, 820 
3, 310 
10, 480 
4, 040 


7, 160 


3, 120 | 
1,940 | 


1, 400 
8.6 
12.5 
10. 6 

22, 750 

4, 930 

1, 850 


2, 660 | 
1, 620 | 


4, 100 
3, 350 
1, 180 


3.2 
10.8 








31, 100 


14, 580 
1, 960 
1, 160 
1, 830 
4, 870 
2,110 


3, 040 
1,740 
900 
SOU 


16, 520 


5, 010 
410 


30, 090 


14, 410 
1, 920 
1,140 
1, 650 
4, 660 
1, 940 
3, 570 
2, 280 

810 

730 
15, 670 
4, 690 

390 
1, 200 
1, 090 
2, 300 
3, 200 

510 


54, 260 


10, 400 
4,040 
7, 260 
3, 320 
1, 900 
1, 400 


8.5 

12 

10. 5 
22, 690 
5, 060 
1, 930 
2, 570 
1, 600 
4, 030 
3, 390 
1, 160 


8.7 
3.1 


10.9 | 








31, 


060 


14,710 


i, 
l, 
l, 
4, 


910 
140 
680 
760 


2, 100 


3 


2, 330 | 


16, 
4, 


540 


R60 


780 | 


350 


280 
100 


2, 360 


3, 


29 


14, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
4, 
l, 


3, 


2 


15, 
4, 


1, 
1, 
2, 260 


3, 


54, 
31, 
4, 
2, 840 
3, 
10, 
3. 


9 


160 
530 
, 690 
080 
790 
060 
530 
590 
430 


630 


2, 420 


780 
700 
520 
700 
390 
150 
040 


230 
490 
340 
400 
710 
120 
330 
YSO) 


7, 280 


3, 
1, 
1, 


300 
920 
390 


and trade. 


970 | 
400 | 


mt 
we awd 


woaAwwe 


29, 650 


14,140 
1, 800 
r 1,040 
r1,540 











Business inventories as shown 


2, 090 
3, 440 
460 


28, 94 


13, 560 








1961 SURVEY OF CUI RRENT BUSINESS 


February 








Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 1959 a ” 1960 ae an 


descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of aia 2 E : 
BUSINESS STATISTICS a = oy March | April a May iE June ic July | August | — 


GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 








October Novem. ie 











MANUFACTURERS’ SALES, INVENTORIES, 
AND ORDERS—Continued 


Inventories, end of m onth- Continued 
Book value (seas. adj.), total 


..mil. of dol. 52, 430 53, 310 4 54, 340 ‘ 54, OF 5! 54, 900 54, 980 54, 380 | © 54,010 
32,050 | 32,080 | 31,840 | 31,430 | ° 31,070 
4,710 .f 570 4, 520 
2, 680 2, 630 
3,180 | *3,100 


Durable goods industries, total 9 _.... pies 30,080 | 30,760 , 31, 770 
Primary metal ‘ ..do 4, 120 4, 200 . 3 6 7 4 4,750 
Iron and steel = ‘ do... 2, 390 2, 460 a | 4 4 OF 2, 870 2, 820 | 
Fabricated metal - Se 3, 050 3, 130 : 3, 330 | , 32 3, 3 3,3 3, 330 3, 340 | 
Machinery (including electrical). ins 9, 920 10, 180 , 32 , 480 | , 5 ’ 6 10,580 | 10,590 5 10, 440 | ° 10, 350 
Electrical . 3, 730 3, 820 3, , 96 , ’ 4,040 4, 080 . | 4,010] * 3,980 
Transportation equipment " 7, 180 7, 380 ‘ 6 7. 46 4 | 7,360 7,100 | + 7,020 
Motor vehicles and parts...-..-- j 3, 040 3, 100 , 1¢ 3, 26 39 2 2s 3. 300 3. 130 3. 030 
Lumber and furniture... . ‘ 1, 870 1,910 : , 86 4 " .§ 1, 920 1, 940 1,960 | * 1.930 
Stone, clay, and glass__. é 1, 360 1, 370 q ,42 : 1, 440 1, 460 1,460 | * 1,430 
By stages of fabrication: 
Purchased materials.........-------bil. of dol- 8.3 &.6 8.4 | 8.3 rg. 
2.1 ‘ 5 : 26| 1126] 124 12.2 12.1 
7 1 ' 





Goods in process ink ee 2 
10.9 1.0 10.9 0.9 


Finished goods. . Se 








Nondurable goods industries, total 9-.mil. of dol. 22, 340 , 5E 5 22,570 | 22,73 22, 88 22, 87 22, 8: 22,900 | 22,870 22, 050 | * 22, 930 
4, 790 4, 810 4 4, 820 . 5, 4 § 4, 950 4, 980 5,010 | ° 4,960 
Tobacco 1, 980 1, 980 1,950 | , 0 / e < 1,940 2,000 2, 030 2, 020 
Texttile- ictubuannudeduaasieal 2, 530 2, 580 3 2, 670 72 2. 6 2. 670 2.640 | 2,640 2 660 
Paper iaenen ESS 1, 510 , 530 é 1, 540 | , 5 4 d 6 1, 630 1, 640 1,650 | ° 1,650 
Chemical wipe Az 7 4, 030 4, 030 4 4,060 | 1 4 { 4, 180 4,160 4, 180 r 4,180 4, 180 
Petroleum and coal. . ‘ be 5 3, 320 3, 410 q 3, 330 , 3f 2, 340 3,3 3, 28 3, 290 3, 260 3,280 | °3,300| 3,300 
Rubber a. 1,140 1,140 1, 160 , 19 1, 180 2 » ae 1,240 1, 200 1, 160 1,140 1, 160 
By stages of fabrication: 
Purchased materials_........- . 8.9 9.0 \ 9.1 9.1 9.1 ’ 9.¢ 8.9 8.9 r&.8 8 
Goods In process 7 7 ..do 3.0 3.0 ‘ 3.0 3.1 3.1 q 3.2 3.4 3.1 3.1 3.1 3 
Finished goods baditvrawvaments — 10. 4 10.5 ' 10. 5 10.5 10. 6 5 10.6 0. 10.9 11.0 11.0 1 


Food and beverage -- 





New orders, net (unadjusted) , total........mil. of dol_.| 30,610 29, 100 31, 750 29, 700 30, 210 31,480 | 27,910 30,560 | 31,050 30,040 | * 29,020 | 28, 800 
Durable goods industries, total 9 ..............do 15, 070 14, 060 15, 450 14, 100 14, 590 15, 520 13,170 14, 100 14, 630 13, 800 | 13,500 | 13,710 | « 12,400 
Primary metal mianeeee — 2, 700 2, 200 1, 780 1, 680 1, 990 1, 840 1, 670 1, 800 1, 890 1,740] °1,7701 1,640 
Tron and steel... pane See 6S 1,810 1, 450 my 960) 920 1, 190 1,070 1,000 1,020 1, 130 990 1, 020 970 
Fabricated metal ....do 1, 610 1, 520 1, 630 1, 680 , 720 1,710 1, 640 1, 890 1, 720 1,420 | + 1,460 1. 350 
Machinery (including electrical) _............do 4, 880 4, 420 q 5, 130 4, 820 4, 730 5, 240 4, 390 4, 620 4, 880 4,450 | * 4,270 4, 500 
Electrical do 1, 960 1, 760 2, 100 1, 840 1, 840 2,370 | 1,860 2,040 2, 320 1, 870 178) | 2,000 
Transportation pens (including motor ve- 
...-mil., of dol. 3, 550 3, 320 4 4, 050 3, 210 3, 390 3, 800 2, 820 2, 900 3, 310 3, 310 3, 520 3, 980 


hicles) 

Nondurable goods industries, total........-.--.do--..| 15,540 | 15,040 | 15,090 | 16,300] 15,610] 15,620] 15,960] 14,730] 16,460) 16,420] 16,240 |* 15,420 | 15, 090 
Industries with unfilled orders @. — 3,560 | 3,320) 3,300) 3,530) 3,370] 3,460] 3,520] 3,010 3,490 | 3,570 3,520 | 3,350] 3,180 
Industries without unfilled orders ¥........-.do._- 11,980 | 11,720] 11,790] 12,770] 12,240] 12,160] 12,440] 11,720] 12,970] 12,850 2720 |* 12,080 | 11.920 

30,400 | 29,210 | 29,020 | 28, 760 





New orders, net (seas. adjusted), total..........- 30,740 | 29,830 | 30,500 | 30,290] 30, 30,470 | 30,110 | 29,190] 30,010 
Durable goods industries, total 9 - 14,770 | 14,190] 14,800 | 14,640 | 14,47 14,680 | 14,340 . 14,410 | 14, 620 13,740 | 13,609 | 13,350 | « 13, 100 
Primary meta : Fas Die . 2, 680 2, 230 2, 200 1, 720 1, ( 1, 780 8 1,840 | 1,85 1.640} °1,750| 1,760 ¥ 

Iron and steel___- hh ES See 5 ee 1, 820 1, 400 930 990 ‘ 1, 050 1, 120 970 1,030 | 1,060 
Fabricated metal oe ’ 1, 670 1,610 .6 1, 640 7 eo 1, 680 i 1,740 1, 540 1, 480 1,560 1, 480 
Machinery (including electrical)._..-.-__- 4, 870 4, 630 4, 740 4 7 4, 690 53 4, 810 4,7%0 4,400 | * 4,500 4, 570 

Electrical 1, 930 1, 900 1,950 2, 030 2, 210 2, 230 1, 860 1,820; 1,910 
Transportation equipment mentite motor ve- 
hicles) ..mil, of dol 2, 800 3, 150 3, 680 q i 3, 460 3, 330 3, 820 3,600 | 3,060) 2.970 





15, 410 
| 3,350 
12 100 12, 060 


do. 15, 970 15, 640 5,7 15, 660 5, 15, 790 15, 770 : 15, 610 15, 780 15, 470 
3, 750 3, 430 3, 3, 400 , 330 3, 420 3, 430 3, 3, 390 3, £80 3, 310 
12, 260 , 550 12, 370 12, 340 4 12, 220 12, 200 12, 160 


Nondurable goods industries, total... 
Industries with unfilled orders @ : do... 
Industries without unfilled orders 4_. do 12,220 | 12,210] 12,410 


51,490 | 50,850 | 50,210 | 49, 490 t 47,750 | 47,680 | 47,600 | 47,500] 47,450 





a 
| | 
46,440 |* 45,800 | 45, 670 











Unfilled orders, end of month (unadj.), total_- 


3,470 | 3,400 
2, 300 2, 280 
r 2, 860 2, 740 
’ 17, 620 17, 410 
r 10,200 10, 200 


Durable goods industries, total 9 = : 8, ; 5, 
Primary metal 6, 760 6, 390 6, 180 5, 270 6 : 4, 030 3, 920 3, 740 3, 670 3, 500 
Iron and steel 5, 240 4, 840 4, 580 3, 790 3. 3. 2,770 2, 670 2, 500 2, 470 2, 320 
Fabricated metal ; 3 3, 330 3, 310 3, 270 3, 200 3,2 3, 3, ORO 3, 100 3,100 | 3,000 2, 940 
Machinery (including electrical) do 17, 790 17, 810 17, 920 17, 980 7, 97! 7,9 18, 120 18, 260 18, 240 18, 250 17, 940 
Electrical do 9, 980 9, 900 9, 900 9, 950 ’ | BE 10,190 | 10,350 10,430 | 10, 680 10, 400 
Transportation equipment (including motor ve- 
hicles) mil. of dol 15,730 | 15,380) 14,960 5, 160 : 14,550 | 14,690] 14,600] 14,890] 15,160] 14,930 


2, 770 2, 660 570 | 2,540 


’ 14, 830 15, 250 


48,130 | 47,460 | 46,910 | 46, 280 , 5 44,500 | 44,620 | 44,640 | 44,680] 43,770 = 43,239 | 43, 130 | « 43, 000 
| 
| 


Nondurable goods industries, total @ .........do....| 3,360 3, 390 3, 300 3, 210 3,170 3, 180 


BUSINESS POPULATION 

Firms in operation, end of quarter (seasonally adjusted)§ 
thousands. SO a a 4,710 |. » , 72 a 4, 730 
New business incorporations (49 States) o’t.._number-- B, 456 18,189 | 14, 660 7, 43 , 446 15,530 | 16,676 14, 676 14, 579 | | 16, 554 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FAILURES@ 
F ailures, total ee @8@838|=€68=—h(i 1, 181 1,214 
Commercial service................ subheweniadiiinn 93 103 , 131 103 102 ‘ ’ 132 111 
Construction . — 193 2: 220 214 213 192 : 231 228 
Manufacturing and mining... — — = 7 210 i 215 229 228 173 229 | 231 
Retail trade__. “ cone do 587 , 674 564 680 573 613 617 
Wholesale trade. EI ..do 98 140 135 110 106 ‘ 5 | 139 124 


total Ss. - 59, 556 53, 671 h 70, 69, 192 73, 307 | 126,450 | 61,732 81, 508 | 4, 463 


1,273 1, 334 1, 146 al! , 20 1, 344 








Aabilities (current), 
7, 309 
16, 683 
28, 887 
22, 493 
9, O91 


Commercial service_...._. ‘ 3, 072 3, 129 3 a 7, 065 6, 095 22, 597 3, 993 5, 940 2, | 16,644 
Construction acti * 10, 453 11, 993 77 ‘ 13, 661 10, 877 18, 613 11, 073 27, 874 . | 17,877 
Manufacturing and mining... sinees 23, 822 1f, 324 f 1 18, 483 31, 063 21, 080 33, 097 16, 104 
Retail trade. 13, 443 15, 951 , 68 18, 563 17, 588 . 20, 470 22, 556 20, 804 
Wholesale trade - 8, 766 6, 274 9, 11, 420 6, 784 , 68 5, 116 8, 127 A 9, 989 


need 7] . 54.9 54.1 54.8 | 59.6 | a5. S 63.3 62.0 | 
























































r Revised, 1 Excluc les number reported for Alaska: November 11 1959, 18; October 1960, 23; November 1960, 23: 
rately. @ Includes textiles, leather, paper, and printing and publishing ‘industries; unfilled orders for other nondurable goods industries are zoro. 
tobacco, apparel, petroleum, chemicals, and rubber), sales are considered equal to new orders. § Revisions for 1956-59 appear on p. 13 of the May 1960 Survey, 
Bradstreet, Inc. tRevisions for 1947-58 to include data for Hawaii are available upon request. ¢ Advance estimate, 


December 1960, 15; “January ‘1961, 10. Q Includes data not shown sepa- 
{For these industries (food, beverages, 
o' Data are from Dun & 





ee 


| 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and | 


descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 





PRICES RECEIVED AND PAID BY FARMERS 





Prices received, all farm productst 1910-14 = 10 
Crops 

Commercial vegetables 

Cotton __- 

Feed grains and hay. 

Food grains 


Vrait. ....~. 

Oil-bearing ‘crop o. 

Potatoes (incl. dry edible beans) 
Tobacco 


Livestock and products 

Dairy products____- 
Meat animals a 
Poultry and eggs_- 
Wool —_ 

Prices paid: 

All commodities and services____._- 
Family living items 
Production items 

All commodities and services, 
wage rates (parity index) 


interest, taxes, 
1910-14 


arity ratio § 


CONSUMER PRICES 
(U.S. Department of Labor inderes) 


All items_..-. _ 
Special group indexes:* 

All items less food 

All items less shelter 

All commodities ___- 
Nondurables 
Durables 

Services. -.... 


Apparel___._. 

Food 9 
Dairy products. 
Fruits and vegetables 
Meats, poultry, and fish 


Housing ? 
Gas and ele -etricity 
Housefurnishings 
‘Kent 

Medical care 

Personal care __ 


Reading and recreation 
Transportation 

Private 

Publicd 
Other goods and services 


WHOLESALE PRICES 
(U.S. Department of Labor inderes) 
All commodities 1947-49 = 100 


By stage of processing: 
Crude materials for further processing do 
Intermediate materials, supplies, ete d 
Finished goodsO do 
By durability of product:* 
‘Nondurable goods.____-___- do 
Durable goods.........______- do 


Farm products 9 
Fruits and vegetables, fresh and dried 
Grains. 
Livestock and live poultry 


Foods, processed 9 
Cereal and bakery yroducts 
Dairy products and ice cream 
Fruits and vegetables, canned and frozen 
Meats, poultry, and fish 


Commodities other than farm prod. and foods 


Chemicals and allied products 9 
Chemicals, industrial 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals 
Fats and oils, inedible ____ 
Fertilizer materials 
Prepared paint____ 


ves, Sere, and # Betting materials 9 - 
E lectric power_. 


Gas fuels 4 
Petroleum and products 


January 1958= 
1947-49= 100 


Furniture, other household durables 9 do 
Appl lances, household. ____ do 
Furniture, household. : —— * 
Radio receivers and phonogr: aphs do 
Television receivers do 

* Revised. 1 Index based on 1935-39 =100 i 21: 

appear on p. 20 of the January 1961 SuRVEy (re 71 
rates). New series; data prior to August 1958 ars 
will be shown later. o'For actual wholesale 

©Goods to users, including raw foods a 


price 
nd fuel 


SURVEY OF 


1959 


Decem- 








appes 
availab ie upon re 
s of individ 


lual commoc 


z January 1958 to it 
of the 


24 


G (OMMODI ry 


St 


November 1959 SURVEY 
? Includes d 
lities, 


CURRENT 


Maret A pril May 


123.7 
103 
124 


84 


) 
» 
i 


69. I 69.0 


not shown separately. 


respective commodities. 


BUSINES 


PRIC ES 


69. 0 


1960 


| Decem 
er 


July 


Septem ox October | Nove m.- 
ber be 


126. 8 
121 


104. 9 
145. 5 
BO. 6 


102 
121. 
120 


x 122.8 
101.7 100.9 
125 25 125. { 
87 86. 1 


February 





69.0 68.9 8.9 i. 9 i&.9 r 69.3 


1961 


1961 


Janu- 


iry 


icorporate price revisions for individual commodities; revisions for January 1958-December 1959 


§ Ratio of prices receiver i to prices paid (including interest, taxes, and wage 


@ Revised beginning January 1958; revisions prior to December 1959 





February 1961 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


—— _ _ _ SS 


1959 1960 





Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 — ‘ ———— 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | Decem Janu | Febru Se “m- cem- 
ao hy + + 24 | cem- f - » - eal . A 3 — Septem , - Novem-| Decem 
BUSINESS STATISTICS er ary | ary March April May June July August ber | October te her 


u u 





COMMODITY PRICES—Continued 





WHOLESALE PRICES<c’—Continued 


U.S. Department of Labor indexes—Con. 
Commodities other than farm, etc.—Con. 

Hides, skins, and leather products 9 .1947-49= 100__ 
Footwear I EIS 6 PES 
Hides and skins aakaed aes 
Leather RES 2.2 — VS 

Lumber and wood products. : apulibace 
Lumber ‘+e nus 


Machinery and motive products 9 do... 
Agricultural machinery and equip_........do_. 
Construction machinery and equip$_......do_ 
Electrical machinery and equipment......do__.- 
Motor vehicles : do... 








Metals and metal products 9 do... 
Heating equipment____- eed _..do. 
Iron and steel ee 4 = 8 
Nonferrous metals ESSE 

Nonmetallic minerals, structural 9 -.....- .-do_. 
Clay products NERS Cees 
Concrete product inet wae 
Gypsum products ' TR SS 


Pulp, paper, and allied products a 
Paper ) eee Bde ..do. 
Rubber and products a eS do. 
Tires and tubes ; led ..do- 


Textile products and apparel 9 ———. = 
Apparel ——— — 
Cotton products ae 2 Se WS 95 95. § 5 OF, 
Silk products x nina 21.7 22 5 } 118 
Manmade fiber textile products d ¢ | 7 7 79 
Wool products — ; ae ee : 2.7 102 


Tobacco prod. and bottled beverages 9 ......do0__.- 3 7 7 131 
Beverages, alcoholic " —_——s ; 20. ! i 5 : j 120, 
Cigarettes ; 2 — | i : K b, b q 134 

Miscellaneous . waa inficcen 04.° 95. 3 ts 91 
Toys, sporting goods scmaemaul e  Wex : | . 3 | 118. 3 





PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR 


As measured by | 
Wholesale prices... ‘ 1947-49= 100__- 83 f K 3. : 83. ! 3.7 83. ! 
Consumer prices SPE Ss Ras 86‘ t 79 79. 6 0.6 79.2 | 79.2 7$ | 79 





CONSTRUCTION AND REAL ESTATE 





CONSTRUCTION PUT IN PLACE? | 
New construction (unadjusted), total......mil. of dol..| 4,075 
Private, total 9 a . oe eo = 


Residential (nonfarn 
New dwelling units 
Additions ar 
Nenresidential hb i . and public 
utility, total abiesiebics -mil of dol_.| 
Industrial “ sii es 
Commercial e ae 
Farm construction ah on de 


Public utility Shand Ee Sl 


Public, total. a aT | Ee 


Nonresidential t 
Military faci 
Highway 

Other types 


New construction (seasonally adjusted), total do... ‘ 4, 521 





Private, total ¢ wali dee 3,2 3,230 | 3,216 3, 175 
Residential (nonfarm)..............-.....-..do.-..| 1, ,906| 1,779] 1,776] 1,76 , 753 
N onresidential buildings, except farm and public | 

utility, total 9 ...........cscce-e-.- til. of Gal. 797 833 | 813 802 
Industrial _. Siva dblball oa 203 218 | 215 211 210 | 
Commercial J ‘ ‘ 363 | 344 339 338 

Farm construction............ i ee 37 | 133 | 133 132 130 
, | eee ‘ sales bdleodl t 460 | 471 462 470 


Public, total ¢ oe ae i < os di . 7 » 2ae 91 | , 306 1, 299 | , 313 
Nonresidential buildings. .._.. aaa: ‘ 347 356 71 | 357 377 390 


Military facilities Sati " 111 95 77 115 | 95 90 
Highway -_. cbibsiel " . sae — 381 “ 48 482 | 4s1 482 








* Revised. Indexes based on 1935-39= 100 are as follows: Measured by—wholesale prices, 43.7 (January); consumer prices, 46.9 (December 
? Data (from Pureau of Census) on new basis reflecting the revised, higher level of housing starts and including Alaska and Hawaii are as follows (mil. dol.): Unadjusted—Nov. and Dec 
1960 and Jan. 1961—Total new construction, 4,810; 4,483; 3,831; total private, 3,390; 3,130; 2,751; private residential (nonfarm), 1,879; 1,702; 1,432; total public, 1,420; 1,353: 1,080; Nov. and Dec 
3 3 


1959 and Jan, 1960—Total new construction, 4,726; 4,410; 3,812; total private, 3, 3,247; 2,870; private residential (nonfarm), 2,112; 1,901; 1,620; total public, 1,234; 1,163; 943; Seas. adj. annual 
rate—Nov. and Dec. 1960 and Jan. 1961—Total new construction, 55,430; 56,405; 55,330; total private, 38,581; 38,640; 38,240; private residential (nonfarm), 21,428; 21,522; 20,666; total public, 
16,849; 17,765; 17,090; Nov. and Dec. 1959 and Jan. 1960—Total new construction, 54,346; 55,436; 54,726; total private, 39,702; 40,127; 39,894; private residential (nonfarm), 24,016; 23,901; 23,244; total 
public, 14,644; 15,309: 14,832. (See prior issues of the Survey for comparable 1960 and 1959 figures for July-Oct.) 

o'See corresponding note on p. 8-6 9 Includes data not shown separately. 

§Revised beginning with data for September 1955; unpublished revisions (prior to November 1958) will be shown later. 

{Revisions for January-September 1958 are shown in the November 1959 issue of “Construction Activity” report of Bureau of the Census. 





SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS February 1961 


Unless other wise stated, statistics through 1958 and |_ 1959 : 960 N 1961 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | 5)... ray 


| voteu: | l 
BUSINESS STATISTICS on ~ = he ar d April | May | June | 


| Novem- Decse Janu- 
ber ber ary 


July | August |Septem. | October 





( ‘ONST RI IC ‘TION AND REAL ESTATE—Continued 











CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 


Construction contracts in 48 States (F.W. Dodge Corp 
OO ..mil. of dol 


Publie ownership a do 
Private ownership well de 
By type of building: 
Nonresidential_ do 
Residential._........ nde ET do 
Public works__- 
Utilities 


Engineering construction: 
Contract awards (ENR)§_-.. 
Highway concrete pavement contract awards: 
thous. of sq. yd 
do 


do 
Streets and alleys eee eee as do 
NEW DWELLING UNITS 
New permanent nonfarm dwelling units started: 


Unadinsted: 
Total, privately and publicly owned___ thousands 





Privately owned,total do 

In metropolitan areas do 

Publicly owned _. do 
Seasonally adjusted at annual rate: 

Privately owned, total ; o do 


Residential construction authorized, all permit-issning | 
places: 
New dwelling units, total___ ae thousands 

Privately financed, total_...._____- do 
Tits in i-family structures. ____ do 
Units in 2-family structures do 
Units in multifamily structures... __ do 

Publicly financed, total do 


CONSTRUCTION COST INDEXES 


Department of Commerce compositet____ 1947-49 = 10 
American Appraisa! Co., The: 

Average, 30 cities. ....._. wonenne---1913= 100 
Atlanta__...._. ¥ aoe do 
New York eM do 
San Francisco. z , do 

do 
Associated General Contractors (all types) do 
E. FH. Boeckh and Assoctates:4 
Average, 20 cities: 
Apartments, hotels, and office buildings 
rick and concrete......U.8. avg. 1926-29=100_.| 210.3 
Brick and steel do_...| 300.< 300. 6 | 
Brick and wood. . do 96. < 296 
Commercial and factory buildings: | ; ® 
Brick and concrete ‘ | oo re. 322 
Brick and steel_____- arr ~ ‘ ) 320. 0 
Brick and wood... SREERET our 296. 3 | 


: 4 -« 
do 29: 203. ¢ 


304.0} 305.1} 304.6] 304.5 305 303. 2 q 300. § : 300. 300. 4 














do 
‘ : 297. € 2s is { , : : ‘ ‘ ‘ 298. 7 
o | i 2 | 2 2 ‘ f 299. ! 2 298. ¢ 298. 7 
a7 9 907 F ‘ | |} « ‘ - : ‘ : ‘ ‘ pe ony 2 
do 7 287 2 | 88. 2 | 2 | ‘ 2x¢ 2K 288. ! 288. 287. ! 287.3 











lel | 4.0 164. ¢ 64.2 | 4.4 | 5. 6 55. { ¥ 3 5. 65 166. 1 
Construction de 79.2 17! 79.5) 179.9] ! 2. ! ‘ 3. i . < 33. 2 183. 3 
Bu. of Public Roeds—Highway construction 


Composite, standard mile (avg. for qtr.)__1946= 100 
CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


Cutgus index, composite, unadj. 9 @ 1947-49 = 100 

easonally adjusted 9 @ do 
Tron and steel products, mnadj.@ do 
Lumber and wood products, unadj.@__. do 
Portland cement, unadj_. 


REAL ESTATE 


Home mortgages insured or guaranteed by | 
yee py Faye stand amount. thous. of ee = oa 7,016 | 367 360, 916 | 335, 7 322, 483 | 364,909 | 362,163 | 416,954 | 425,124 | 433,655 | 403, 684 
ace amount... dc 241, 176 5, 3: 0,641 | 17% 3 | 152, 63: 55,139 | 174, 557 | 160,340 | 180,818 | 160,070 | 162,077 | 150, 404 

Federal Home Loan Banks, outstanding advances to | } pire 
member institutions mil. of dol__| 13 * , 62% , 82 , 55s , 57 1, 770 , 674 1, 696 1, 736 1, 735 , 741 
New mortgage loans of all sav ings and loan associa- | | 
a og seals of dol 1,07 r 86 ‘O75 | ° r1,15 r 1, 233 r 1,397 , 26 r1,413 | * 1,316 1,250 | 1,140 
Tome construction............__- do ’ 371 201 | r 336 r 405 ' 435 ’ 47 : r 402 304 332 367 
Home purchase : do__. * 455 r | r 405 r 45 r 461 | ” BOK 5 if 51 | r 591 545 r 508 156 
All other purposes do rs r 200 23 281; °286| +288] +328 | 2 332 r 323 311 r 300 322 
New nonfarm mortgages recorded ($20,000 and unde "), | | | | a 
estimated total mil. of dol 2, 2, 07 ; 2,406) ; 366 2. 2, if 2, 52s 2.7 2, 598 525 2,378 | 2,338 

* number. 3, 727 3, 68 3, 47 4,145 3, 918 y 5 % | , 347 4,814 . _ ts | 

Fire losses............. thous. of dol_. » 92, 949 | i, 782 | 116,365 | 98, 106 i, § 2, 82 : ’ 998 90, 037 81, 845 92, 730 84, 340 | 101, 903 



































* Revised. ! Data according to new series compiled by Census are as follows | units): Total nonfarm (public and private)—Nov. and Dec. 1960 and Jan. 1961, 95.0; 71.9; 70.5; Nov. and 
Dec, 1959 and Jan. 1960, 104.3; 93.6; 84.3: seas adj. annual rate, private only—Nov. and Dec. 1960 and Jan. 1961, 1,203.0; 975.0; 1,070.0; Nov. and Dec. 1959 and Jan. 1960, 1,328.0; 1,401.0; 1,291.0 
(See prior issues of the Survey for comparable 1960 and 1959 figures for A pril-October.) 

§Data for December 1959 and March, June, Se ptember, and December 1960 are for 5 weeks; other months, 4 weeks. Contracts in Alaska and Hawaii are included beginning 1960 

o'Data for December 1959 and March, May, August, and November 1960 are for 5 weeks; other months, 4 weeks. 

tRevisions for Dept. of Commerce construction cost index (prior to 1958) and for new mortgage loans (1955-November 1959) will be shown later {Copyrighted data; see last paragraph 
of headnote, p. 8-1. © Data reported at the beginning of each month are shown here for the previous month ? Includes data for items not shown separately @ Revisions for 1955-57 
for the composite index of construction materials output and for lumber and wood products are in the September 1959 SuRVEy (p. 20); revisions for 1958-September 1959 will be shown later 





SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


1959 1960 
| 7 
March | April | May — 


DOMESTIC TRADE 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and ‘ 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of Decem-| Janu | Febru 
BUSINESS STATISTICS me we vee 


ADVERTISING 


, seas, adjusted 
1947-49= 100 
do 
do 


do 


Newspapers : 
ao 


Outdoor 
network do 
> 1950-52= 100 


thous. of dol 
elt > accessories do 
tries do 
confectionery do 


do 
do 


do 10 


terly total do 160, 
accessories... do 
do 

onfectionery do 


do 
do 
..do 


do 
do 
do 
do 

jo 
do 


do 
s, furnishings. _...a0 
do 


thons. of lin 


52 cities), total...do 

do 
do | , oe 151, 151, 561 
do | 4 12, 187 
do | ORE } 3, 847 
do , 53. 21, 25, 833 
do | 158, 7038 3, 109, 604 


PERSONAL CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURES 


Seasonally adjust rterly totals at annual rates:t 
Good nd services, tot bil. of dol 


Durable good t do 
Automobile nd part do 
Furniture and household equipment do 





Nondurable goods, total ¢ do 
Clothing and si 5 do 
lic beverages... ..do 

G lin i oil _.do 


Services, total — do 
Household operatior caiaieae do 
Housing 7 do 
Transportation fale do 


RETAIL TRADE 
All retail stores 
Estimated sales (unadjusted), total mil. of dol 


216, 312 5, 829 , 419 9, 18,548 | 18,918 


Durable goods stores 9 — do 
Automotive grour do 
Motor-vehicle, other automotive dealers.do 
Tire, battery, accessory dealers do 


25, 097 5, 23% 5, & 5, 6,414 6, 637 
3, 025 , 1 3, 586 wi 3, 688 3, 735 
2, 856 2, 3, 40: , 527 3, 465 : 

169 . 223 


Furniture and appliance group do 781 . ‘3 875 
Furniture, homefurnishings stores do 485 56y 
Household-appliance, TV, radio stores. .do 296 2 q 290 | 306 














Lumber, building, hardware group do 699 | ¢ 96 , 055 
Lumber, building materials dealersc’....do 53 54: f 732 789 
Hardware stores 3 264 266 


Nondurable goods stores § " 2, 831 2, 134 ft . 2, 183 12, 265 2 ) 52 | ° 16,073 | 3 10, 904 
Apparel group | 1,975 , 348 , 072 , OR: 943 999 , 130 7 j r1,95 3 80 
Len’s and boys’ wear stores 32 Of 53 | * 222 | 193 22 175 173 7 212 228 3: 

Women’s apparel, accessory stores... i 776 363 20 | 2 | 526 435 5 369 393 2 463 
Family and other apparel stores. 497 3 | | 2 313 238 249 | 212 234 | : 2 301 
Shoe stores do 270 166 141 287 | 206 ; 187 199 233 202 184 

able with data through Ist quarter 1960 due to change in estimating procedures; figures comparable with Ist quarter 1960 are as follows (thous. dol.): 1960 
+ Revised series. Revisions for 1957— March 1959 

, plumbing, an 1 electrical stores 

















r Revis t compar 
2d quarter, ,245; 3d quarter, 135,013 ? Beginning January 1960, data for Alaska and Hawaii are included 3 Advance estimate 
appear on p. 17 of the July 1960 SURVEY 2 Includes data not shown separately 7 Comprises lumber yards, building materi als dealers, and paint 





3-10 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Unless —— stated, statistics through 1958 and 195 
descri e notes are shown in the 1999 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


DOMESTIC TRADE—Continued 


RETAIL TRADE—Continued 


41) retail] stores—Continued 
Estimated sales (unadjusted)—Continued 
Nondurable goods stores—Continued 

Drug and proprietary stores 

Eating and drinking places 

Food group 

Grocery stores 
Gasoline service station 


General merchandise group ¢ 
Department stores, excl. m 
Mail-order (catalog sales 
Variety stores 

Liquor stores. 


Estimated sales (seasonally adjusted), 


Durable goods stores 
Automotive group 
Motor-vehicle, other automotive 
Tire, battery, accessory dealer 


Furniture and appliance group 
Furniture, homefurnishings store 
Household-appliance, TV, radi 





Lumber, building, hardware grouy 
I umber building materials dealer 
Hardware stores 





Nondurable goods stores 
Apparel group 
Men’s and boys’ wear store 
Women’s apparel, accessory store 
Family and other apparel store 
Shoe stores 


TPrug and proprietary stores 
Eating and drinking places._ 
Food group 
Grocery stores 
Gasoline service stations 
General merchandise group 2 
Department stores, excl. mat 
Mail-order (catalog sales) 
Variety stores 
Liquor store 


Estimated inventories, end of month 
Book value (unadjusted), total 
Durable goods stores 
Nondurable goods stores 


Book value (seas. adj.), total 
Durable goods stores ¢ z 
Automotive group 
Furniture and appliance group 
Lumber, building, hardware gr 


Nondurable goods stores ¢ 
Apparel group 
yees group 
General merchandise group 


Firms with 4 or more stores 
Estimated sales (unadjusted), total 
Firms with 11 or more stores: 
Estimated sales (unadjusted), total ¢ 


Apparel group 9 
Men’s and boys’ wear stores 
Women’s apparel, accessory stores 
Shoe stores 


Drug and proprietary stores 
Eating and drinkihg places _- 
Furniture, homefurnishings stores 





General merchandise group ? 
Department stores, excl. mail-order 
Variety stores___ 

Grocery stores 

Lumber, building materials dealers” 

Tire, battery, accessory stores 


Estimated sales (seas. adj.), total ¢ 


Apparel group 9 _._. 
Men’s and boys’ wear stores 
Women’s apparel, accessory store 
Shoe stores __ 


Drug and roprietary stores. d I 1 } 9 | f ¢ : 113 | 
Eating and drinking places__ ‘ 78 : ) 7 85 : ‘ : : a4 
Furniture, homefurnishings store: 37 37 3 37 | 38 | 38 | ay 39 | 





General merchandise group 9 1 205 20 , 16 1, 211 , 305 | , 238 | , 280 . | ; , , 222 
Department — excl. mail-order 7 10 724 765 732 | 7 771 702 | 
Variety stores. ......... } 52 } 253 F 260 264 | 264 26 p 258 2 254 

Grocery stores. , 651 | 71 , 694 1, 687 736 5 724| 1,740| 1,709 744 

Lumber, building materials dealers i f 5 ; ig 64 66 66 64 63 66 65 

Tire, battery, accessory stores. _. i 80 8g | 83 82! 8: 8 83 81 








’ Revised. ' Advance estimate seginning January 1960, data f ska and Hawaii are included. ? Includes data not shown separately. o'Comprises lumber y: 
materials dealers, and paint, plumbing, and e! ical stores 





SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS S-1] 


February 1961 





__ 1959 1961 





Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and | . 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | anes my | Fe c | "ENTS | Novem-| Decem Jenn- 
BUSINESS STATISTICS D ecm —_ —- E March | April fay june | July ugus | October |“ | ber _ 





DOMESTIC. TRADE—( ‘ontinued 











RETAIL TRADE—Continued 


Department stor 
Accounts receivable, end of month:$ 
Charge account 1947-49= 100 
Installment accounts emia do 
Ratio of collections to accounts receivable 
Charge accounts percent 
Installment accounts do. 
Sales by type of paymen 
Cash sales percent of total sales 
ao 


Charge account sales 
do 


Installment sales. 
Sales, unadjusted, total U.8 1947-49= 100 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Atlanta 
Boston 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Dallas 
Kansas City 


Minneapolis ‘ do 
New York ~- on do 
Philadelphia do 
Richmond do 
St. Louis do- 
San Francisec do 
les, seasonally adjusted, total U.8.9 do 
do. 
do 
do 
do 


Atlanta 
Boston 


0 
q 





EMPLOY MENT AND POPULATION 








POPULATION 


nel. Alaska and Hawaii 


er § .. thousands 179, 161 


EMPLOYMENT 


Noninstitutional 1 ulation, estimated number 14 | | | 
years of age ar ver, totald thousands__| 124,034 |' 124,606 | 124,716 4,839 | 124,917 | 125, 03% 25, 25, 2 25, 499 | 125,7 125, 936 126, 222 | 126, 482 
Total labor force, including armed forces do- 71, 808 | ' 70,689 | 70,970 | 70,993 | 72,33 73, 75, 4 5 74, 55 73, 67 #3, 6 73, 746 | 73,079 
Civilian labor force, total® : i 69,276 | ' 68,168 | 68,449 . 9, 70, 66 73,002 | 72, 706 5 71,213] 70,549 
Employed 65, 699 | 164,020 | 64, 520 | ‘ 6, 156 7, 3 , 571 68, 689 282 7,7 7,4 67,182] 66,009 
Agricultur employment eT A 4, 811 14,611 4, 619 | , 565 5, 395 5, 837 | 5,856) 6, RRS 45 i, 5 i, 247 | 5,666 | 4,950 
Nonagricultural employment... . 60, 888 | | 50, 409 59,901 ; 59, » | , 765 13 | 61, 72% 61, 805 7 61.516| 61.050 
Unen sewed a 3,577 | 14,149 3, 454 423] 4,017] 3 3,3 3, 57 4, 031 | 5 
Percent of civilian labor force:® | 
Winedtnsted ie 5.2 16,1 5.7 : 5.2 4. § 5.5 5.3 ‘ é 
Seasonally adjusted... = canis : . 5.5 r15.3 e 5 | 5 5. 5. 5.5 | r5 5.7 6.3 | 6 


Not in labor force .. thousands 52, 225 | | 53,917 





50,074 | 50,§ | 52,045 52,344) 52,476) 53, 408 
| 
| 


Employees on payrolls (nonagricultural estab.) | 
; 52, | 52,17: 52, 84 2,957 | 63,309 | 62,923 | 53,062 | 53,496 | 53, 31 53, 133 


r 53, 303 
16, 250 | , 386 16, 505 | 313 | * 16,129 | + 15, 830 
9, 577 9, 640 9, 6 9, 63 9, 5 0, 516 9, 504 ), 342 : 9, 403 0,305 | * 9,235 | * 9,059 
6, 907 6, 830 i, , }, 832 , 832 6,918 | 6,908 7 7, 102 7,008 | * 6,804 * 6,771 
| | | 
| | } 
Mining, total —_ . — — — | 668 658 ie 6 77 a7 = | 655 72 | vis 5 ’ 647 r 639 


tal, unadj. (excl. Alaska and Hawaii) A. thousands 53, 756 52, 078 ’ 5 
Manufacturing do | 16, 484 16, 470 3, 4 i, 3 5, 3 | 16,422 
Durable goods ! ndustries_ és do 
Nondurable goods industries. - - do 





Metal _ eceuben do... 70 73 ' R 9! 04 93 | ww 
Anthracite. - ’ oa do 16 16 ‘ y 12 | 11 | 11 y 12 11 
Bituminous coal do 174 173 3 4 if ve 164 | 140 56 5 150 147 
Crude-petroleum and ne atural-gas ) produc tion | | nae | | | 
thousands-.| 297 291 2 - 287 286 292 | 292 | 292 | 26 285 285 | 2: 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying__- - SS 112 105 104 103 | ] 116 117 | 118 | ! 7 117 | il4 109 
* Revised. » Preliminary. ' See note marked “d”’. $ Revised beginning August 1959 to include data for Hawaii. ¢ Revisions for January 1947-December 1959 for department stor: 
sales and stocks, total U.S., seasonally adjusted, appear on p. 20 of the January 1961 Survey; revisions for the individual Federal Reserve districts will be shown later. §Effective with the 
January 1961 SURVEY, estimates are based on the 1960 Census; for comparable revised figures (August 1957—October 1959), see “‘Current Population Reports’’, P-25, No. 223. 
o' Data berinning January 1960 inelude figures for Alaska and Hawaii; see the December 1960 Survey for January 1960 Destbuates for those States 
® For 1947-69 figures, reflecting adjustments of 1947-56 data to new definitions adopted January 1957 and monthly rates of unemployment (unadjusted), see pp. 22 and 23 of the April 1960 
SURVEY; revised season ally adjusted rates of unemployment appear in the January 1961 issue of the “‘ Monthly Report On The Labor Force” (U.S. Department of Labor). 
A Total emp S., including Alaska and Hawaii (thous.): 1960—November, 53,370; December, 53,540; 196)——January, 51,772 
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. " 955 960 

Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 1959 1960 : 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | |... : , ; | i. . paren j as 
BUSINESS STATISTICS | pril . ie | July = ~ Genii nve 


EMPLOYME NT AND POPI L ATION—C Santioneed 











7MPLOYMENT— Continued 
Employee s on payrolls of nonagricultural 
Ajusted—(¢ ‘ontinued 
Contract construction thousar , GO 2 3 ; 2, 312 » 59 2. 834 977 3, 098 q ‘ r 3, 006 
Transportation and public utilities ¢ ) 3, 3,8 3, 887 3, GOL 3, 917 3, 92 : 2 3, 939 3. 9 3. 907 3. 889 
Interstate railroads__- { { { 91 1 9% 912 | . ~ 869 
Local railways and bus lines ) é | ¢ r 88 
Trucking and warehousing i 7 f R23 ! 7 76 77 9% 902 
Telephone ink le 7 ) A 700 70¢ 704 | 707 714 | 7 7 704 
Gas and electric utilities... ! 574 57 5 7 57! 582 586 BSF rer 579 | 
Wholesale and retail trade... -_- ( 12, tt 1, 424 11, 32! 1, 325 11, 620 | 543 | . 7 : : 742 
Wholesale trade l 3, 3 3 } 12 | 3, 12% 3, 13 3 15% 3 15: 3 162 | 
Retail trade 9 -- 5s ‘ 
General merchandise stores. 
Food and liquor stores__- 
Automotive and accessories dealer 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Service and miscellaneous 9 _- 
Ho tels and lodging places - 
Laundries. 
Cles aning and _— plants. 
Government 
Total, seas. adj. (excl. Alaska and Hawaii) A 
Manufacturing----_- a 
Durable goods industries 
Nondurable goods industries 


Mining-_....-- " 

Contract construction. __- 
Transportation and public utilitie 
Wholesale and retail trade___- 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Service and miscellaneous 
Government 


Production workers on manufacturing payro!! 
Total__ EES, 
Durable goods industries 
Ordnance and accessories __ 
Lumber and wood products (except furt 
t 





Sawmills and planing mills 
Furniture and fixtures. 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Primary metal industries____- 
Blast furnaces, stee] works, and rolling 1 


+} 


Fabricated metal products’ 
Machinery (except electrical) 
Electrical machinery. ....._.. 
Transportation equipment ? 

Motor vehicles and equipment 

Aircraft and parts 

Ship and boat build ing and repair 
Instruments and related products 
Miscelianeous mfg. industries 


Nondurable goods industries 
Food and kindred products 9 
Meat products 
Canning and ene 
Bakery products 7 


Tobaceo manufactures 
Textile mill products ? - 

Broadwoven fabric mills 

Knitting mills 
Apparel and other finished textile prod 
Paper and allied products. _- 

Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries 


Chemicals and allied products ___- 
Industrial organic chemicals 
Products of petroleum and coal 
Petroleum refining _- 
Rubber products._._._.___- 
Leather and leather products. 
Pyptegtion workers on mfg. payrolls, seas. adj 
thouss 








Durable goods industries 
Nondurable goods industries 


Production workers on manufacturing payrolls | | 
Indexes of employment: 
Unadjusted __ 1947-49=100__| 100. 6 | 100.5] 99.7 ; | 
Seasonally adjusted . s do 10 100. 8 
| 
| 


Miscellaneous employment data: 

Federal civilian employees (executive brancl | | 
United Statesq___ thousands__| '2,! 2, 158.7 | 2,160.5 | 22,335 2, 34 2,220.2 |?2,212.9 | 2,213.3 | 2,213.9 | 2,192.9 | 2,188.9 | 2,188.9 |12, 478.1 
Washington, D.C., “metropolitan ‘area do... 217. 210 21 |} 2212. : 218 218. 5 217. § 213. 6 2 7214.6 | 1222.1 
Ralliroad employees (class I railroads): 

Total -..--thousands..| 826 3 | 1 5 | 2 2 d 2 7 782 r 764 | 

| | j | | | 

Unadjusted 1947-49 = 100 61.7 60 60.9 61 61.8 | 62.2 52.7 62.0 | 5 r 7a} 

? ‘ 7 , | 1.2 ; 2.2 62 2. ¢ 58.9 57.6 | 
Seasonally adjusted do... 63.0 60. 4 61.0 61.7 62. 6 61.4 61 3 60.7 59. : 60.1 r 58 9 » 58.2 


r Revised » Preliminary. 1 Includes Post Office emplcyees hired for Christmas sea son; there were abot 3 i 5 
4 t ce cyees ed fo stmas seas¢ re p it 307,100 such employees in the United States in December 1959 an: 292,800 in 
December 1960. 3 Includes the following number of persons hired for the decennial census: Total U.S. 180,000 (March); 181,100 (April); 53,700 (May); 15,600 (June); Wash., D.C. area, 680 
(March); 910 (April); 340 (May); 240 (June Includes data for industries not shown. J Except ordnance, machine ry, and transportation equipment. 
toe otal employees, “yz tet and H AW . th ~ ) -~ November, 52,825; December, 52,447; 1961—January, 52,570 qEmployecs in Alaska and Hawaii are included effective wit! 
18) , respectively. or all branches of the Federal Government, civilian employees in Alask: (at the end of J: ary 1959) ad 13,% °rsor I waii (at 
the end of August 1960) 21,900 person in employees aska (a ve end of January 1 totaled 13,200 persons and in Haw i 
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February 1961 
1961 

; — 

May June July gus tober Novem | Deoom- — 

b her ber 








Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and — 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | ) ....., Janu- | Febru- | 
BUSINESS STATISTICS : wn [oo March |} Apr ] 

ber ary ary 
' 4 


E MPL OY YMENT “AND POPU L A’ AT 1ON—Continued 


INDEXES OF WEEKLY PAYROLLS 
Construction (construction workers). ....1947-49= 100 2 176. 1 
Manufacturing (production workers) --. ‘ do | 7 5. ! 3. § 172.6 
Mining (production workers) ahbe do 106. 5 


HOURS AND EARNINGS 


168.8 


108. 7 


J | 
| 207.9 20. 5 2 262. § 267. ¢ 259. 4 
| is 101 6 


Average weekly gross hours per worker on payrolls of 
nonagricultural es lishments 
All manufacturing industries 
A verage overtime : 
Durable goods industries le do 
A verage overtime eakiaet do 
Ordnance and accessories do 
Lumber and wood products (except furniture) 
hours 


hours 
do 


Sawmills and planing mills do 
Furniture and fixtures sai do 
lass products. . do 

lustries do 

teel works, and rolling mills 

hours 

Fabricated nm ] produc tso" a 
Machinery cept electric * do 
Electrical machinery nal do 

Transportatior en do... 
Motor vehicles al nd equipment. . do 
Aircraft and par . do 
Ship and boat bu Iding and repairs do 
Instruments and related products... do 
Miscellaneous mfc. industries... .._- do 





Nondurable goods industries. ...............do 

verage overtime 3 do.. 
Food and kindred products 9 .......-- .do 

Meat products zs. sai do... 
Canning and preserving ; ce 
Bakery products... — ...do 


Pass 





Tobacco man ifact ture 
Textile mill prod 
Broadwoven fat 


Knitting mills 


oaw a 
mts oe 


Apparel and other finished textile prod-_- 
Paper and allied products. . 

Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills . 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries__do--. 


Pte 
onan 


Chemicals and allied products 
Industrial organic chemicals... . 

Products of petroleum and coal 
Petroleum refining 

Rubber products 

Leather and leather products. 


7 
cCnowww 


Nonmanufacturing industries: 
Mining 

Metal. 

Anthracite 

Bituminous coal x 

Petroleum and n stural-gé as production Guent 
contract services) . hours... 

Nonmetallic mining and quarrying... poland 





Contract construction- ..do. 
Nonbuilding construction. . - iaulaibieaaaae 
Building construction. ‘ wa do 

Transportation and public utilities: 

Local railways and bus lines  —_ 
Telephone ee do... 
Gas and electric utilities ar 

Wholesale and retail trade: 
for oe trade = 
Retail trade (except e ating and drinking places) ? 

hours 











Ceneral merchandise stores 
and yuor stores sail 
nd accessories dealers .do 
llaneous: 


























do 
Ck aning yeing plants... - Eee 








Average weekly gross ¢ s per worker on payrolls 
of nonagricultural est vblis chanente 


All manufactu lustri = . dollars 


92. 16 2. 28 ¢ 90. 91 91. 37 91.14 3: 91. 08 : 5 r 89. 55 » 89. 55 
7 98. 1 f ‘42 ’ 96. 97 » 96. 08 


OS. 74 97. 36 f Ys. 97. 76 | 
105. 20 | 108. 14 7 | 0.3 , » 108, 81 








99. 87 
109. 10 2 | | 108,73 











Durable good lustrie _ : 
Ordnance ia oa do | 
Lumber and wood products (except furniture) | | 

dollars 80. 40 77.03} 7 77.6 3.84] 81.35 7) 84.19 5 77 ' 76.02 | » 74.68 

Sawmills and planing mills.....-- do | 78 14 | 5. 25 5 77. 95 7 79. 00 80. 00 5 
Furniture and fixtures 2 f do . We 5 74.5 y | 73.82 77 74.40| 75.8 75. 74 
Stone, clay, and glass products. .... do | 2. 25 91.3 5 90. 57 : ( 3. 07 93. 02 G3, Bt 92. 7 
109. 70 7 108. 75 5 106. 78 l 12 |’ 72 |' 5.2 » 105. 74 





» 73. 32 
» 92.40 








Primary metal industries ae” 
Blast furt s, steel works, and rolling mills | | 
dollars..' 127. 7% 28.54! 123.60 | 122. 8% 22. 4 116.21 | 115.74 113. 83 110.53 ' 110.60 





* Revised. » Preliminary. 
9 Includes data for lustries not shown separately. 
o'Except ordr f whinery, and transportation equipment 





959 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and |__'% 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | 7... 
BUSINESS STATISTICS “wee 





HOURS AND EARNINGS— Continued 


Average weekly gross earnings per worker I 
of nonagricultural establishments—Contint 
All manutaecturing {ndustries—Continue 
Durable goods industries— Continued 
Fabricated metal products” 
Machinery (except electrical) 
Electrical machinery - 
Transportation equipment ¢ 
Motor vehicles and equipment 
Aircraft and parts 
Ship and boat building and repair 
Instruments and related product 
Miscellaneous mfg. industries 


Nondurable goods industries 
Food and kindred products 9 
Meat products 
Canning and preserving 
Bakery products 


Tobacco manufactures 
Textile mill products 9 

Broadwoven fabric mills 

Knitting mills 
Apparel and other finished textile pr 
Paper and allied products 

Pulp, paper, and paperboard mill 
Printing, publishing, and allied Industrie 


Chemicals and allied products 
Industrial organic chemicals 
Products of petroleum and coal 

Petroleum refining 
Rubber products 
Leather and leather products 


Nonmanoufacturing industries: 
Mining 
Metal. 
Anthracite 
Bituminous coal 
Petroleum and natural-gas producti 
contract services) 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying 
Contract construction 
Nonbuilding construction. 
Building construction 


Transportation and public utilities 
Local railways and bus lines 
Telephone 
Gas and electric utilities 

Wholesale and retail trade: 
Wholesale trade. 

Retail trade (except eating 
places) 9 . 
General merchandise stores 
Food and liquor stores 
Automotive and accessories dealer 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Banks and trust companiest 
Service and misecllaneous: 
Hotels, year-round. . 
Laundries 
Cleaning and dyeing plants 


Average hourly gross earnings per worker or 
of nonagricultural establishments 
All manufacturing industries. - 
“Excluding overtime$.. 
Durable goods industries 
Excluding overtime$._ 
Ordnance and accessories 
Lumber and wood products (except 


Sawmills and planing mills 
Furniture and fixtures. __- 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Primary meta! industries 

Blast furnaces, steel works, and roll 
Fabricated metal products __- 
Machinery (except electrical 
Electrical machinery 


Transportation equipment ¢ 

Motor vehicles and equipment 

Aircraft and parts. 

Ship and boat building and repair 
Instruments and related products 
Miscellaneous mfg. industries 


Nondurable goods industries 
Excluding overtime§ __ 
Food and kindred products ¢ 
Meat products... 
Canning and preserving 


EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 





Bakery products... 
* Revised. » Preliminary 
o' Except ordnance, machinery, and trar 
9 Includes data for industries not sh« 
tRevised series (first shown in Septer 
December 1957. 
§Derived by assuming that overtin 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS February 


1960 


-| Novem- Dex 
| ber I 


| SS, 
Apr May I | ily ugus ~” | Octobe 





100, 94 100. 04 
103.57 | 104.49 
93. 03 93. 09 
112. 96 

116. 5% 

111 

103 

05 


108. 41 
110. 43 | 


”) 


¥3. YO 


68. 44 
18. 87 
72.01 


89. 59 
70. 69 
49.48 


48.83 
56. 20 


hom bo bo PO PO 


lifferent are not strictly comparable with published 








1961 
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February 1961 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and | 1968 - an - ipaniian ste 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | | | j i. “ey ee 

se +t —~d | Decem-] Janu- | Febru- ——— os ae | Se pterr Novem- | Decem Janu 

BUSINESS STATISTICS ber ary ary | March | April May June Jul; August | her ob ber | her 


EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION— 


‘ontinued 


HOURS AND EARNINGS—Continued 


Average hourly ¢ rnings per worker on payrolls 
of nonagricult ‘ ishments— Continued 
All manufacturing tndustries—Continued 
Nondurable g idustries—Continned 
Tobacco manu ou dollars 


r finished textile prod 
products. . 
perboard mills 
and allied industries..do 
| producte de 
chemicals do 
and coal do 
do 
do 


her products do 


MRRP NNHPNNRK RK eee 
eo 


tries: 
do 
do 
do | 
} | 
a0 } 
l-gas production (except 
contract sé ‘ dollars 
Nonmetallic ng and quarrying do 
Contract constructior do 
Nonbui tr t do 


Buildi do 


do 


do 


do 


do 
ng places) ¢ 
dollars 

do 

do 


do 


do 
do 
do 


Miscellaneot 
Constru wa 
Common lat dol. per hr 
{killed labor do 
Equipment operator do 
Farm wages, w rd or room (quarterly) 
dol, per hr 
Railroad wage v ro, class I) do 
Road-building w common labor (qtrly do 


LABOR CONDITIONS 


Labor turnover manufacturing establishments: 
Accession rate, t mo. rate per 100employees 
New hires do 
Separation ra tot do 
Quit do 
Layoff do 
Industrial disput es and lockouts) 
Beginning |! nt 
Work stoppage _ number 
nvoly thousands 


number 
volved thousands 
Man-~ a ring tu 1 ..do 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE AND UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE 
Nonfarm placements ‘ thousands 
Unemployment insu programs 
Insured unemploy nt, all programst 9 . .do 
State prograt 
Initial clair do 
Insured uner yment, weekly average__.do 
Percent of won employment” 
Benefictari weekly average thousands 
Benefits paid mil. of dol 
Federal employ nsured unemployment 
thousands 
. 
do 
nt, weekly average lo 
: a” i 


mil. of dol 


thousands 


ge do 


il. of dol 








wn separately §Rates as of February 1, 1961: Common labor, $2.765; skilled labor, $4.119; equipment operat 

October 1956 Strvey, data are revised to include operations in Alaska and Hawaii; figures for State programs to exclude Federal employees’ 
be Total insured unemployment includes the UCV program (not shown separately) through Jan. 31, 1960 (expirat 

yment expresses average insured unemployment in each month as 

vered employment data may range from 6 to 8 months 

te to persons eligible for compensation under the Ex-Servicemen’s Unemployment Compensation f 1958 (effective Oct. 27, 19 


percentage of average covere t yyment for the most recent 12-month period for which data 


8) 
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Uniess otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 1959 1960 : . 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of |p), a7, ii ce j aj en a 
BUSINESS STATISTICS ; : Marct pril | May | June | July | August — October | “Sr 


| 








FINANCE 








BANKING 


Open market paper outstanding, end of n 
Bankers’ acceptances__._._- 
Commercial and finance com ps ny p ape r, total_.d 3, ; ) : } 

P lace d through dealers. -- : 1¢ , O21 f Pa 5 2 , 021 | , ifs ,263 | 1,365 
Placed directly (finance pape r di 2, 491 3, 225 3, 367 515 3,572 | 3,4: 3,536 | 3,65 3,205 | 3,601 


mi 


Agricultural loans and discounts outstanding of ag 
cies supervised by the Farm Credit Adn 
Total i] 1, 7 5 4, 690 
Farm mortgage loans: Federal land banks_.do , 36 ,, 37 ; ? 2 446 
Loans to cooperatives do 2 _ 632 6: 6 504 
Other loans and discounts.__... 1, 649 





do 
Bank debits, total (344 centers) : ac 7. * 230, 1 1,982 |r 72 226, 005 |" 232, 842 |r 25 50 | 223. 567 | 241,799 
New York City__-- oan U4, 29 5 96, 593 174 , 551 | “99. 809 92,435 
6 other centers” eoeve I (Od , ; I 862 5 | 50,415 5, 25 49,474 


Federal Reserve banks, condition, end of mor ; | | 
Assets, total 2... a Ve ij 202 ; 3! 51, 577 51, 983 51,144] 52, | 52, 52. 009 
Reserve bank credit outstanding, toi l OF 1 
Discounts and advances.__. 
United States Government securitie ie , 64 2 5 25, ’ 
Gold certificate reserves. ...... . ! 19, 155 9,13 l 3 If } , 059 | , 836 7 3¢ 18. 107 


52, 183 
19, 120 


Liabilities, total 9 
956 


Deposits, total 2. aa le 7 9, 5 2 ‘ i ‘ 
Mem ber-hank reserve balances d » 1a 18, 38 7,7 7 7.850 | 7. 61 7 | 26 r 17. Od 17, 
Federal Reserve notes in circulation dc , 262 7, 5 7, 43% 7, 341 7. OF 97 ¢ 27. 505 27. 27 62 . 51 | 27° 680 | 


Ratio of gold certificate reserves to deposi . 
note liabilities combined RaS SF percent 1.2] ' . ae ici 


All member banks of Federal Reserve Syster 
of daily figures:* 
Excess reserves. i Aas 
Borrowings from Fed. Reserve banks 
Free reserves.........-. PES EV : 


Weekly reporting member banks of Fed. Reserve Sy 
tem, condition, Wednesday nearest end of mont! 
Deposits: 
Demand, adjusted@____. ae 
Demand, except interbank: | | 
Individuals, partnerships, and corp i, 3, 727 2, 83 1, 8 )} 62,2 2, 02 2, 2, 236 12,306 | 63,918 
States and political subdivisions... do 4,8 92 920 3 5, 137 | 7 947 ‘ 4,945 | 
United States Government. ‘ ( 3, 138 |} 2,95 4 } 3,2 5, 00: , 965 549 | 3,676 5,524) 4,413 


of dol 59, 794 


Time, except interbank, total ¢ ; d IB 0, 14¢ l 0, 423 0, 45 31, 157 32, 502 
Individuals, partnerships, and cory 28, 96 , 483 28, 2 31 8, 67 Y Mb} 2 29, 417 29, 7: ‘ 2 30, 432 
States and political subdivisions... lo » 42 1,5 , 52 55 ) 76 | , , 987 f 1,940 

Interbank (demand and time) ii rf 13, 303 2, 783 2, 5 12,638 | 13,352] 13, 3, 73 3, 592 3,784 | 14,993 

Investments, total : 38, 994 
U.S. Government obligations, direct ¢ gus | 

teed, total cea mil 27, 2 25, 352 ) ; 25, Of 25, 7 25, 359 27,062 | 27, 27,816 | 29,305 
Bills nes POP é ‘ le 2, 243 2, OO1 1, O66 7 : | | 2,78: 6 2, 82! 4, 037 
Certificates. __ * EEN j , O84 20% t 3 | 7 | 1,3 1, 1, 458 
Notes and honds................. 24, % 8, 27 22, 995 73 | 23,564) 23,535 | 23,432 | 23, 46 23, 6 23, 810 

Other securities. .......__. do__. , 82 9, 697 688 1, B55 572 33 7] 9,5 74] 9. 689 

Loans (adfusted), totai@ ee | 68, 812 
Commercial and industrial_____- 
To brokers and dealers in securities de 
Other loans for purchasing or carrying securitir 


To nonbank financial institutions 
Real estate loans.__........._._-. ( 2 12, 2, 60% l f ‘ q 
Other loans i Te 7, 475 7, 25% 7, 36 17,6 18, 099 , 146 8, 12 a , 247 7, O5E 18, 393 


Money and interest rates:§ 
Bank rates on business loans: 
In 19 cities____. “ee 
New York City_____ 
7 other northern and eastern cities 
11 southern and western cities__ 


Discount rate, end of mo. (N.Y.F.R. Bank 
Federal intermediate credit bank loanst 
Federal land bank loanst...._._..___- 


Open market rates, New York City 
Bankers’ acceptances (prime, 90 day 
Commercial paper (prime, 4-6 months 
Finance Co, paper placed directly, -fin 
Stock Exchange call loans, going rate 


Yield on U.8. Government securiti t | 
3-month bills (rate on new issue I nt 572 43 3. 95 3. 39%: ; . 396 , ) ) 2. 42¢ 
2 2 2. 426 

3-5 year issues Vise , i 95 3 2 3.7 5 3. 61 





Savings deposits, balance to credit of dene , 
ew York State savings banks._......__m dc 51 20, 544 , 55S 0, 77 0 1), 684 2 { , 3 21, 063 1, 051 
U.8. postal savings. . | RE i 4 , { 79 849 36 23 10 798 788 


* Revised. * Preliminary. 
*New series (from Board of Goverr Fede Reserve Bullet 
& Includes Boston, Philadelphia, Chic Detroit n Frar ( d Le nee . data om how parat 
tRevised series, reflecting changs in cover nd t on tiene 1008: on 1 mare averse +h : yore de Te . 
September 1950 SURVEY i J l Id sis appear in the 1959 edition of Business Statistics; January-June 1959 
@For demand deposits, the term “ 
loans to banks (domestic commercial t 
Da bond yields, see p. S-20 tM 
Data are as of end of consecutiv 





nment deposits and of cash items reported as in process of collection; for loans, ex 
serves (individual loan items are gross, i.e., before deduction of valuation reserv« 


figure which is as of June 30 (end of fiscal 
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Uniess otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 1969 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | 7), ; iz 

; +c > 2 Guenennet -cem- Janu Febru 
BUSINESS STATISTICS _ poe road 





is | 
Novem Decem 
| ber | 


| March |; April May | Jum July Lug a n-| er | inom 
| ; er 1 














FINANCE—Continued 


| 
CONSUMER CREDIT t 
(Short- and Intermediate-term) | 
| | 


52, 353 52, 991 53, 662 53, 809 > 5 55 5 ay 56, 049 


| 
Total outstanding, end of month--_--- ..mil. of dol 52,119 

| 
Installment credit, total... ‘ iat hh 39, 852 39, , ,020 | 40,651 41, 125 41, 752 42,050 | 
16, 49 , 826 17, 170 17, 431 | 17, 754 17, 893 
10, 476 ‘ , 281 10, 339 10, 462 10, 452 
2, 784 2, : 2,783 | 2,814] 2,865 2, 905 2, 934 | 
10, 043 ‘ , 133 } , 386 10, 490 10, 630 10, 771 


Automobile paper , . 
Other consumer goods paper 
Repair and modernization loans. - 
Personal Ic : 


By tvpe of hol 
Financial institutions, total 
ymmercial banks ~ 


35, 431 35, 902 36, 481 
5,711 15, 911 
, 604 10, 744 
471 3, 537 
872 3, 002 


773 


Cc — 
Sales finance companies 
Credit unions 
Cc 
( 











nsumer finance companies. 
Ither 


Retail outlets 
Department 
Furniture 
Antomot 
Other 


Noninstallmer 


Single-payme 
Commerc 
Other fina 


Chares 
Denartmer 
Other reta 1 . 4 
Credit cards* i 393 

3,019 


cou 


and repaid 


do 

Se 

f paper Jaton 

All other inditinnteeaeal 


aid, total ; aie oe 
utomobile paper ge ia is- do 
Other consumer is paper r do 
All other ..do 
A dinusted 
Extended, total a a __do._..| 
do... 
un Bee 
All other é Fragen -T 


Repaid, tota om — +='* 
Automot t SSeS - 
Other cor Is paper Taree 
All other pitta oases do... 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


Budget receipts and per ures: 
Receipts, tota mil. of dol 
Receipts, m F . ._.do 
Customs : do 


Individual income tax os 
Corporation income taxe ae do 
Emplovment taxe = do. 
Other internal re nt do 


Expenditures, tota . do 
Interest on public « 
Veterans’ ser‘ 
Major national 


All other exper 











Public debt and guarat bligations 
Gross debt (direct), end of month, total 
Interest bearir 
Publie issues 
Held by U.S. Gov investment accts.c’ 


| 288,338 | 288, 67 2 2: 7 2 036 
| 285, 285 | 285, 63 285, 35 7, 372 287 , 651 
x 42 241, O88 : : 382 97 42, 57 7 827 
10,360 | 10, 559 | 7 d 
Special issue 44,809 | 44,198 5, 7 275 561 | 346 3, 824 
Noninterest bearir 3, 090 3, 053 3, 0% 3, 065 3, 11! 3, 276 3. 3, 385 
Obligations guaranteed by U.S. Govt., end mo 140 134 57 | 5 | 5 5 160 
U S savin t ( | 
Amount outstanding, end of month 
Sales, series FE and H 
Re le mnt 


47, 824 47, 620 7 } 57 7, 605 7, 6 7, 527 7, 553 
340 354 7 
527 683 





LIFE INSURANCE 

Institute of Life Insurance:t 
Assets, total, all U.S. life insurance companies | 
mil. of dol_.| 113, 626 , 202 6 | 5, 394 116, 377 | 117,005 »f 7, 947 

Bonds (boc i lomestic and foreign, total 

mil. of dol. 56,742] 57, 57, f 57, 291 57, 5 57,877 | 58, 58, 164 
do... 6, 848 7. | 5 6, 723 5, 6, 632 i, 5, 586 
do... 3,17 3, 197 d 3, 22 3 8 3.3 317 3,421 3, 3, 546 
3} 15,834 | 15, 868 








. é do. 
Railroad (U.8 . do. 
Industrial and miscellaneous (U.8.)_......do.... 


3 ‘Vv 








yi q 3,770 : » 
24,224! 24.384! 24473! 24,6090! 24729! 24743! 24. 998 
January 1959 


» Preliminary tRevised series (to incorporate more comprehensive information recently available, other changes, and to include data for Alaska ! g 
prior to November 


and for Ha ginning August 1959 Revisions for installment credit extend back to June 1956; those for noninstallment credit, back to January 1947. For revisions 
1959, see the December 1960 and November 1959 issues of the Federal Reserve Bulletin *For data prior to March 1959, see Federal Reserve Bulletins qData for net receipts and total ex 
penditures reflect exclusion of certain interfund transactions; comparable data for July 1958-July 1959 will be shown later. o’For data prior to January 1959, see Treasury Bulletins tRevi- 
sions for January-October 1958 will be shown later. 
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—e—K—K— 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of l 


BUSINESS STATISTICS — ~ ~ apr! | May | June a! Osher] | 





FINANCE—Continued 





LIFE INSURANCE— Continued 


Institute of Life Insurance@—Continued 
Assets, all U.S. life insurance companies 
Stocks (book value), domestic and foreign 
3,7 3, 788 3, 828 3, 881 3, 8&5 3, O41 
Preferred (U.S.).....-..-.. 1c 1, 71 1, 72 73 0 1, 75: 77 1,723 1, 790 818 1, 836 1, 871 
Common (U.8.)....-- de 2,019 1, 988 2,010 1, 996 2,017 | 
Mortgage loans, total. 40, 63 40, 694 920 41,0990 | 41,313 | 
Nonfarm. 37,722 37, 769 37, 982 38, 153 38, 356 


Real estate. ......-.- 3, 670 f D 91 ‘ 37 3, 809 3, 822 3 998 3. 834 
Policy loans and premium notes 5 { 5 029 s ORS 138 5. 182 
Cash. ----.- cabelas 1, 225 22 1,178 | 1,268 
Other assets... .......---- 4 543 él: ;| 4608 | 
Life Insurance Agency Management Associat ior 
Insurance written (new paid-for insurance) :! 
Value, estimated total. ._. ; mil 
Group and wholesale 
Industrial. ___.. 
Ordinary total 





, 5B5 
1, 031 


“i 
4, 004 


New England..._.... 12 2 2 3 ; 277 236 
Middle Atlantic oats 99 34 2 19 5 } ? 782 
East North Central 125 { I 52 72 . 74 
West North Central 1 384 ORK 3 3 399 aD ‘ 59 : 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 


West South Central 

Mountain oe 
Pacific (incl. Alaska and Hawa 

Institute of Life Insurance: t 
Payments to policyholders and bene 
mated total___- beans i 1 . : 7 626. 1 
Death benefits : } 1 58. £ $2 270. 2 285 0 25 292. 2 HO. { 258. 4 
Matured endowments f 5 56 9 a, a 1 52. 8 
Disability payments l } 9.9 y 10.7 ‘ 10 





Annuity payments 
Surrender values 
Policy dividends ‘ 
Life Insurance Asseciation of America 
Premium income (39 cos.), quarterly t 
Accident and health. 
Annuities 
Group-.. 
Industrial 
Ordinary 





MONETARY STATISTIC 


Gold and sflver: 
tole 
Monetary stock, U.S. (end of m« 
Net release from earmark § 
Exports ; 
Imports 


Production, reported monthly total 
Africa oe 
Canada : M 3, 20 ( ] ) 13, 3 2, 00) 14, 100 

United States..... 3 ; f 500 ( ( 4, 400 

Bilver 

Exports eintincbeneee 74 134 1, 15 84 l f i 5 074 D l I 1, 754 
Imports SO { . , ’ 3, 982 649 25 3, 990 
Price at New York _. . r ne ) ‘ ‘ O14 14 4 
Production 

Canada 

Mexico os 

United States . 

Money supply (end of month, or last 
Currency in circulation 
Deposits and currency, total 

oreign banks deposits, net 
U.8. Government balances 


Deposits (adjusted) and currency 
Demand deposits, adjusted 
Time deposits, a 
Currency outside banks . 
Turnover of demand deposits except interbank 
U.S. Government, annual rates, sea f 
New York City_. ratio of debits to deposit 
6 other centers’ ____ , jbawed 
337 other reporting centers de 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS (QUARTERLY 


Manufacturing corporations (Fed. Trade ar EC 
Net profit after taxes, all industri I of dol 
Food and kindred products ! 
Textile mill products.__- 
Lumber and wood products (except 





I ; ‘ 5 34 
Paper and allied products d 15 142 RQ 144 





’ Revised. » Preliminary. neludes revisions not dist ted by regio ee footnote **{"’ f 3-17. 

tnsurance'written includes data for Alaska be ning 195 for H bn } re d figures for 1958-April 1959 luding States) will be shown later 
policyholders, etc., include data for Alaska beginning January 1! nd for : g Se nber 195 $Or increase in eart d gold 2 

? Includes data for the following countr not shor epar ‘ : Braz Chile (except for January 1960); Ni agua; Australia; and India 

pS ay adjusted denotes exclusion f interbank and S. | vernm deposits; for demand deposits, also exclusion of cash item orted as in process of collection 

By a foes, edening unadjusted r wn prior to February 19 rporating two major changes. See the January 1960 Federal Reserve Bulletin { 
data bac January i) 

Includes Boston, Philadelphia, ¢ , De , San Fr os Ange 

Samay putes date ’Com SURVEY, estimat are bask e latest r ed tandard Industrial Classification Manual and, for most industries, are not 
pre 1s isne ate om parahie T rter { T i nr 

* Revisions for 3d quarter 1959 
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‘ 1961 


ofr 
Unless other wise stated, statistics through 1958 and 1959 — 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | +, ls 
BUSINESS STATISTICS «a on 2 
ar} ary 


, | Septem-| , 
March | April | May June July | August | eptem-| Onto} 1-| Decom-] Janu 
’ ber be ary 





FINANCE—Continued 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS— Continued 
Manufacturing corporations Continued 
fit after taxe Continued 
Chemicals and allied products mil. of dol 
Petroleum refining do 
Stone, clay, and glass products do 
Primary nonferr ; metal do 
Primary iron and steel i do 
Fabricated met a1 products except wrdnance, 
sd transport. equip mil. of dol 

do 


Net pro 


machinery, af 
Machinery ‘except ¢ lectrical) 

Electrical machinery, equip and supplies __do 
Transportation equipment (except motor vehicles, 
mil. of dol 

do 

g industries do 


etc.) 
Motor vehicles 
All other mant 
Dividends paid lustries 10 
Electric utilitic t pr fter taxes (Fed. Res 
mil. of dol 
Transportation ar nications (see pp. S-23 and 
8-24 


s URITIES ISSUED 


Securities and E Commission: t 
Estimated gross pr total mil. of dol 
By type of se 
Bonds and note 1 do 
Cor te do 


por 
Common do 
Preferred 


f do 


By tyne of iss 
Cornorat tot do 


Mantfact 


Extract 


da 
Publi 
Railroad 
Comm 


do 


do 


SECURITY MARKETS 


Brokers’ Balances (N.Y.S FEF. Members 
Carrying Margin Accounts 


Cash on han 
Customer 

Customers’ f 
Money borr 


A 1+-issuies 
per $100 bond 
do 
xableq de 


vernment bonds (SEC 





thous. of dol 246 | 133, 529 
, lo 910 | 135, 135 
N York I 
Market val ‘i do.. th 924 | 131, 601 5, 136, 699 | 137, 91f l 
Face val do 5 8&5 133, 179 A } 132, 101 ) 119, i 132, 2 
New York St xchange, clusive of stopped 
sales, face v 3 l __thous. of dol 5, 74: : 116, 392 32, 040 i 7 | 114,871 43 109, 148 
T.8. Government do 2 0 0 
Other than U.S. Government, total§ do 55, 74% : 116, 390 114, 871 a ) | 109, 148 
Don tic do 110. 029 125. ) : 109, 044 102, 913 
Foreign do 5, ¢ i, 215 6, 361 5,911 | 5,82 6, 235 
Value, issues list } end of mo 
Market value, total, all issues§ mil. of dol 2 06, ; 9, 65 109, 007 ‘ 106, 876 
Domest do 3 5 106, 06. 176 i 104, 039 
7 { , 62 1 1, 626 | : 


Foreigr do 








Face value, t do... 120 
do 117, é 
es i, 


1959 (mil. dol Machinery (except electricé 335; electrical machiner 
! I March 1959 will be shown later. 9 Includes « 
t shown separately; these bon is are inclu 
not affect the continuity of series. 





re I . tRevisions for 1 
1 include t t itern nal Bank for Reconstruction und Development n 
amber of preset currently used; the change in the number does 
Prices are I erage vields on basis of an assumed 3 percent 20-year bond 


§ Dat 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and | 

descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of ee é Pal | Rae i 

BUSINESS STATISTICS : : Mi Lp Mav 1 July ' , p . N- October | over 
e | re 











SECURITY MARKETS— Continued 


Bonds— Continued 
Yields: 
Domestic corporate ( Moody’s) - percent 
By ratings: 
aa... d 
Aa. do 
A é 1 
Baa... | 
~ groups: 
ndustrial. __. 
Public utility. - 
Railroad 
Domestic municipal: 
Bond Buyer (20 bonds) 
Standard and Poor’s Corp. (15 bonds) 
U.S. Treasury bonds, taxable§ 


Stocks 
Cash dividend payments publicly report ted: t 
Total dividend payments. .__ nil 


Finance do 
Manufacturing eae do 
Mining__._ <0 do 
Public utilities: 

Communications____...-- wind do 

Electric and gas. ied do 
Railroad. to do 
Trade wieliena do 
Miscellaneous... -- do 





Dividend rates, views, yields, and earnings, common 

stocks (Moo y’s 
Dividends per 4 annual rate (200 stocks) dollar: 

Industria! (125 stocks) io 
Public utility (24 stocks) do 
Railroad (25 stocks) - _. do 
Bank (15 stocks) _ - do 
Insurance (10 stocks) - - do 











Price per share, end of month (200 stocks) 9 __.do 
Industrial (125 stocks) ac 
Public utility (24 stocks) dc 
Railroad (25 stocks)... : do 





Yield (200 stocks). . a percent 
Industrial (125 stocks) do 
Public utility (24 stocks). - 

Railroad (25 stocks)-__.- 
Bank (15 stocks) 
Insurance (10 stocks) 


| 
7 
do 
in 
" 
Earnings per share (at annual rate), quarter! y 
Industri: al (125 stocks) 
Public utility (24 stocks) _ - 
Railroad (25 stocks) 
Dividend yields, preferred stocks, 14 high-grade 
(Standard and Poor’s Corp.)-- percent 
Prices: | | 
Dow-Jones averages (65 stocks) _ .- mailing 5 2 | 203.52 | 205.04] 203.39 | 210.96 | 206.96 | 206 0. 7% 194. 49 
Industrial (30 stocks)___. J J aA 5. 3 9 614. 7 619.98 | 615. 64 > 38 | 625.82 ) 508. 5R2. 45 
Public utility (15 stocks 5 92. 86 | 
Railroad (20 stocks) _. 
Standard and Poor’s Corporation: 
Industrial, public utility, and railroad: 
Combined index (500 stocks) 1941-43=10-- 


88. 91 


140. 60 3.0 ’ 36 37.39 | 0). § 124. 80 


89,10 | 


142. 97 
53.73 | 
48.65] 47 


47. 35 48. 02 
30. 81 30.19 


Capital goods (127 stocks) 
Consumers’ goods (193 stock 
Public utility (50 stocks) 
Railroad (25 stocks) 
Banks: 
N.Y. City (11 stocks) 
Outside N.Y. City (16 stocks) 
Fire insurance (15 stocks) 


25. 70 
AD. 04 


33. 81 








Sales (Securities and Exchange Commission 
Total on all registered exchanges: 
Market value.__. mil 
Shares sold thou 
On New York Stock Exe hange | 
Market value.___ mil. of dol..| 3, 767 3,518 | 3,068 3,356 | 2,939 3,2 3, 967 ! 3, 11f 2, 700 785 
Shares sold___ 90. 021 5, 5 2. 566 70,285 | 82,3 97, 625 ; 851 | 74, 210 | 72.365 
Exclusive of odd lot and stopped 


of dol... 28 ,167 | 3,616 3, 95 3 


5 4, 780 
ds..| 141 29, 141 | 103,097 | 121,75 100, 674 


143, 470 5, 35: 16, 64 | 109, 989 1. 085 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Industrial, total (425 stocks) ¢ do €3. ! 27 | | 58.7 9 | : 61. 06 
a 5 { 65 1 61 4 ). 3 31 5 62. 09 
| 
i 
| 





76,533 | 53,870 | 65,35 0, SE 54, 4: 62, 002 











Shares listed, N.Y. Stock Exchange, end of mo 
Market value, all listed shares. mi 
Number of shares listed 


283, 381 
6,074 








291, 688 | 298, 143 | 292, 392 | 300,901 | 283,318 | 281, 529 | 292, 991 
6, 181 6,274| 6,306] 6,341| 6,370] 6,388] 6,398 








ry | 
thou ds. 2 . ok 0, De et 57 | 
| 








* Revised. » Preliminary. 
tFor bonds due or callable in 10 years or more 
Revisions for 1957-1959 are shown on p. 36 of the July 1960 SURVEY. 
2 Includes data not shown separately : 
o"Number of stocks represents number currently used; the change in number does not affect continuity of the series. 
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1959 1960 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 


descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of vem “er = Puy emir | q g ae 
Decem Janu wy March | A pri! May June July August [sepee - | october 


BUSINESS STATISTICS eer —— | 





: INTERNATIONAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 





BALANCE OF PAYMENTS (QUARTERLY)® | 

Exports of good ervices, total. .-mil. of dol , 828 F.. , Te _ 7,518 
Military tr fers under grants, net ..do 5 ; eal 25 a : 615 

Merchandise, adjusted, excluding military trans- 

actions} mil, of dol . —_ 5, 000 

Income on investme ibroad do 

Other services and military transactions do 


Imports of goods and vices, total_....... do 
Merchandise, adjustedtc yes 
Income on foreign investments in U.8_........do 
Military expenditure re 
Other services" : a 





Balance on goods and service 7 — 
Unilateral transfers (net), total Ss 
Private “ do 


Government do 


U.S. long- and short-term capital (net), total .do. 
Private . do 
Government do 

Foreign long- and short-term capital (net). ......do 

Gold sales {purchase —)] : 5 _..do 

Errors and omissior _~ = 

FOREIGN TRADE 
Indexes 

Exports of U.S lise:O 
Quantity ...1936-38= 100. 
Value . do 
Unit value . — ..do 

imports for consumy] 
Quantity 
Value 
Unit value 

Agricultural prod 
E Eports 





698 
| 274 


1952-54=100-__| 206 
y l ..do | 167 
Cotto n te eas. adj do. 162 
Imports for consumption, total | 
Un + tec 1 . _.do. 
Seasonally adi ed ..do 
Supplemer T | 


119 
108 
116 


1 _ Seas, ar do 
105 


Complementary imp« , seas .adj__. _..do 


Shipping Weight 





W ater-borr 
Exports, incl z t thous. of long tons 
General impo _.do.. 


9, 460 , 76% 75 10, 934 
15, 424 Se 





ValueO 


g reexports, totalq m 
mil. of dol. ) 56 576 1,751.2 ‘ , 809. 5 7 , 699.3 7 1 1,610.1 
veograp revior A 
Africa a — 6 52. ! 5 5 f 3. Re 2.4 4.5 
Asia an ce . do... “ 5. 2 q , 32 q 5.3 33% 323 347.2 312.6 300.6 
Furope do ‘ 93. : 5 57 532. § 53% 5 5 551.7 





Northern North Ar a 288. ; 
Southern Nort A merica a Sa 132.7 
South Amer Pe — 

By leading count ‘ 

Africa 
United Arab Republic (Egypt Region)__..do 
Union of Sout Africa ‘ a do 
Asia and Ocear 
cluding New Guinea_.........do 
rapore do 


India and Pakistar nile a 





Japan do. 

Republic of Ir lonesia ERASE do-.. 

Republic of the Philippines Sie e 6° 
Europe 

France pibesoben — 

East Germany a ee ae do 

West Germany was actiied do- 





Italy wilt do 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics ca 
United Kingdon : : . do 97.4 
nae and South America: 
Cc ida a R do 306. 5 








Latin American Republics, total 9 eS 303. 4 








Argentina eS 25.7 
Brazil : do 31.5 
Chik do 15. 0 


Noo 








Colombia : aca pliens 19.9 
Cuba . cs 31.4 
Mexico do... 69.1 59.2 60. 

Venezuela. ee = Ss 54.5 52. 52.9 




















wos 





r Revised » Preliminary. ! Less than $50,000. 

® Revisions for 1958 ist = r 1959 appear on p. 14ff. of the June 1960 SURVEY 

tAdjusted for balance-of-payments purposes, mainly for valuation, coverage, and tim ing. o'Excludes military expenditures. 

© Revisions for January 195 i8-January 1959 will be shown later. 

§Excludes “‘special category” shipments and all commodities exported under foreign-aid programs as Department of Defense controlled cargo. 

{Datair clude shipments (military and economic aid) under the Mutual Security P: rogré am Total MSP military shipments (including, since early ies. 
tion’’shipments) are as follows (mil. dol): December 1959-December 1960, respectively—105.2; 77.7; 78.9; 117.2; 114.7; 94.0; 100.0; 70.2; 62.6; 53.6; 53.9; 73.1; 

A Excludes ‘‘spe ategory”’ shipments ° Ineludes countries not shown separately 


also 


Novem-| Decem Janu- 
ber 
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1961 


ber ary 











“consumables and construc- 





Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 


descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of ; 


BUSINESS STATISTICS 


INTERNATIONAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED 


FOREIGN TRADE 
Value© 


Continued 
Continued 


Exports of U.S. merchandise, total 
By economic classes 
Crude materials 
Crude foodstnffs 
Manufactured foodstuffs and beverages 
Semimanufactures 9 
Finished manufactures 9 
By principal commodities 
Agricultural products, total 
Cotton, unmanufactured_ 
Fruits, vegetables, and preparati 
jrains and preparations 
Packinghouse products 
Tobacco and manufacturesA 


Nonagricultural products, total” 


Automobiles, parts, and accessories 
Chemicals and related products$ 
Coal and related fuels__. 
Iron and steel products® 


Machinery, total§¢” 


Agricultural 
Tractors, parts, 
Electrical 
Metalworking§$ 
Other industria! 


and accessors 


Petroleum and products 
Textiles and manufactures 


General imports, total 
By geographic regions 
Africa 
Asia and Oceania 
Europe 


Northern North America 
Southern North America 
South America 
Sy leading countries 
Africa 
United Arab Republic (Ecypt Re 
Union of South Africa 
Asis and Oceania 
Australia, including New Guir 
Colony of Singapore 
India and Pakistan 
Japan 
Republic of Indonesia 
Republic of the Philippine 
Europe: 
a 
Fast Germany... 
West Germany... 
Italy. . 
Union of Soviet Socialist Reput 
United Kingdom mew 
North and South America: 
| 


Latin American Republics, total 


Argentina 
Brazil... 
Chile 


Colombia. 
Cuba___ 

Mexico... 
Venezuela 


Imports for consumption, total_. 
By economic classes: 
Crude materials. ._- 
Crude foodstuffs ' 
Manufactured foodstuffs and beverages 
Semimsnufactures ‘ 
Finished manufactures. 
By principal commodities 
Agricultural products, totald’ 
Cocoa (cacao) beans, incl. shells 
Coffee __ 
Rubber, crude, including guayule 
Sugar. ___ ated 
Woo! and mohair, unmanufactured 


Nonagricultural products, total” 


Furs and manufactures 
Tron and steel products@* 
Nonferrous ores, metals, and mfs., t 
Copper, incl. ore and manufactures 
Tin, ineluding ore 
Paper base stocks 
Newsprint 
Petroleum and products 
’ Revised. © Revisions for January 1958-January 19 
ineluded with finished manufactures ry ides d 
ry, type 1” exports. @Comy 
ports (prior to December 1958 


rises pig iron, 
will be show? 
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1959 
y | 


Novem- | 
ber 


) 
| her 


M Apr May June _ October 


STATES—Continued 

















130 





1 See sit 


ilar note on p 21 ? Data for semimanufactures reported as “specia!] category 
\ Manufactures of tobacco are included in the nonagrieultural products total §Excludes “ 
1d certain other iron and steel products; excludes advanced manufactures. Revisions for exports and 


ar Ke 


8S 


type 1” 


} 
I 


Dex 


st 


February 











ire 
| cat 
s for im 





SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


February 1961 





1959 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and = 
escriptive tes are she in the 1959 editi f | | | j j 
pa a af or in e edition o Pa Janu- Febru- | March | April | May June July 
er ary | ary | 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 











TRANSPORTATION 
Airlines‘ 
Scheduled domestic trunk carriers 


Financial oper Yr uarterly totals) 
a 


Oper ting revenue total 


452.9 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


mil. of dol_. 

do__. 448. 4 
Passenger oe ; do... 8 
Property do : 7 x | 22.4 
U.S. mail 


Transport, t 


5. © ubsidy ; -_ .do 10.9 
Operating expenses (incl. depreciation) . = 7 
Net income t »s RES 2 ta 5 a 13.7 


Operating re | 
Miles flown n thousands__| 63, 577 i2, 2, 397 63, 132 64, 034 7 ; 55. 199 
Express and f ht ton-miles flown do | 32,087 | 27,274] 29, 30, 937 30, 2 236 | 3 29,109 | 32,474 | 35,169 | + ow 32, 691 
Mail tor 1 wT = do j { 47 ), 857 } 10, 030 10 } ° 11, 257 11, 043 
Passengers ¢ nated, revenne._. ‘ do 4013 4, 16 137 3. 518 
Passenger-mil vn, revenue _..-.--tMillions 2 706 +47 2 129 


Express Operations 


thous. of dol__| ’ 97.5 29, 691 


Transportation revenues 
nt inevcipaeis Pinon 7,13 7, 97 9, 930 | 


Express privilege payme 
Local Transit Lines 


. cents 
millions. 
mil. of dol 


Class I Motor Carriers (Intercity 


‘arriers of propert narterly totals 
Number of reporting carriers 
Operating re total 
Expenses, tot 


Freight carried 


il. of dol 
do 


million 


do 
do 


do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


mil. of dol 
do 


do 


694.7 
60.°? 
do 644.0 
ty and equipment rents 
mil. of dol 
et railway operating income J do 


Net incor fter ‘ pee aE. + “ do 


123 
43 


1 

0 
‘| 
perating result | | 
reight r mil. of ton-miles__| 49, 502 50, 265 7 5 57 52,664 | 49, 687 | 
1. 386 1. 422 | 


I 
Re cents 
I 1,601; 2,054 


Passenge T mile (revenue). .--Millions_. 
| 


Waterway Traffic 


foreign trade: | 
thous. of net tons 4 ; 5 15,198 | 14,960 

--d0._. 12,309 | 12,068 

2, S8Y 2, 892 





5, 505 5, 193 5, 5, O65 5 5, 046 
1, 420 1, 268 1, 097 or 








r Revised » Preliminary. ‘ Deficit. 
§ Data beginr 1959 include operations intra-Alaska and intra-Hawaii, not included in earlier figures. 
Includes dat t shown separately. 
> Revisions for 1958-October 1959 are available upon request. 
’Data for December 1959 and April, July, October, and December 1960 cover 5 weeks; other months, 4 weeks. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 1959 1960 : 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of wan rs | Faber ; l — i 
a See ber ar} I | Ma |} May t July August |“ tage | October 

| | 


Novem | Decem 
ber | ber 





TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION S—Continued 





TRANSPORTATION— Continued | 


Travel 
Hotels: 
A verage sale per occupied room 
Rooms occupied per 
Restaurant sales indext same mont 
Foreign travel: 
U.S. citizens: Arrivals 
Departures 
Aliens: Arrivals 
Departures 
Passports issued and renewed- 
National parks, visits§ 
Pullman Co.: 
Revenue passenger-miles_ 
Passenger revenues 


COMMUNICATIONS 


9.62 
63 
107 








Telephone carriers: 
Operating revenues @Q 
Station revenues 
Tolls, message 
Operating expenses, before taxes 
Net operating income-_ 
Phones in service, end of month. 


Telegraph, cable, and radiotelegraph carriers 
Wire-telegraph: 
Operating revenues thous 
Operating expenses, incl. depreciation f ’ | 
Net operating revenues do 3 } 57 4 I , ols : 475 53: 1, 610 
Ocean-cable: | 
Operating revenues 2, 97F d 2,919 
Operating expenses, inc]. depreciation do |} 2,751 2 } 2,534 | ‘ 2, 61 ,557 | 2, 2, 527 2,513 | 2,480 
Net operating revenues lo 3 135 30 2 5 | 55 | 25% 153 ( 141 | 
Rediotelegraph: } 
Operating revenues ie ‘ 3 1, 365 0) 2 7 \ 93 4, 328 4, 245 | 
Operating expenses, incl. depreciation le ' 3 3, 205 4 3, 142 3 4 3. 425 3, 3: 3, 3! 3, 348 3, 318 
Net operating revenues 91 4 j S23 706 76 13 if 838 802 











CHEMICALS 


Inorganic chemicals, production: 
Acetylene. _- mil 
Ammonia, synthetic anhydrous (commer« 


Calcium carbide (commercial) 
Carbon dioxide, liquid, gas, and solid 





Chlorine, gas__- ‘ 379. 7 385. 3 369 397. 2 383. § OF 377.1 | 384.9] 390.5 37 | 390.7 377.1 
Hydrochloric acid (100% HC}) i 3 , { 3 ‘ 76 77.7 76 r 80.8 


Nitric acid (100% HNOs) de 2 IRR. 280). 7 { 275 5 24: | 55. : 2 , 300. 2 
Oxygen (high purity) mil. of f 5, 12 { 1.771 | | ¢ na 1 | x ‘ 504 
Phosphoric acid (100% P30s) thot she or 7 162. 4 i { l ) 189.9 | 71.2 ‘ 2 5. 3 . 175.0 
Sodium carbonate (soda ash), synthetic (58 3 | | | | 

thous. of short tor f } 3 15.9 | 4 392.2] 3 1 371.3 : ) 360.0 
Sodium bichromate and chromate i 10. € 11.8 9 ! 1.2 10. ‘ ). § 0 " | 8.8 
Sodium hydroxide (100% NaOH) ( 415 9 07. 7 ‘ 2.§ 06. 5 41 3 | 403 
Sodium silicate (soluble silicate glass), anhydr | 

thous. of short tor 
Sodium sulphates (anhydrous,re fined; Glauber’s 

crude salt cake) thous. of short tor 

Sulfuric acid (100% H380,)_. 


Organic chemicals:@ . 

Acetic acid (synthetic and natural), production 
thous. o (2, 2 ABE . 67, 137 | G Be 

Acetic anhydride, production ( 104, 529 13, 7 93, 302 om ,193 | 98,3 . 200 | 82, 5,605 | 77,574 81,491 | 

Acetylsalicylic acid (aspirin), production d 1, 80 ; g 2, 056 , 99% , Y ‘80 a 67 2° 022 | 

Alcohol, ethy!: | ' ; ate 
Productionq.__- nabenee fg », 52 41, 550 5, | 0! 7 2 4: : 59, 22 h1, 943 53, 103 | 
Stocks, end of month4 do 6, 2 29, 279 9, 1! 26,506 | 28, | 33,235 33, 259 |? 13 : 53 | 127.02 29; 532 | 130, 899 
Used for denaturation _ __ 7, 1, 65 50, 005 | 2 7, 5, 502 | 2 . 77 74 41, 43, 002 
Withdrawn tax-paidq_____ ‘ 570 5 | 56 706 | 23 j 5, BR s 6,157 | 

Alcohol, denatured: | ; | 
Production .... thous. of wine gal 7 2 5 3 25,216] 22 | 23,15 25, 86 ¢ ? 2, 4: 23, 101 
Consumption (withdrawals) do i 24, 587 5,17 6 | 23,167] 27,276 22 23, 6 25, 8! A 23, 86 21, 271 
Stocks, end of month do 5, 73 9 4 3: 3 "5.7 





Creosote oil, production. thous. of gal ( ; . > | - 953 | ) 
DDT, production___- thous. of It 3, 63| 12,377] 13, 13, 39; 3, 5 523 | 13,75 486 
Ethy] acetate (85%), production d 10, 75 ‘ 5, 925 | ), 849 7, 5 705 7, | » 232 7,810 | 5, 706 





Ethylene glycol, production dc , 40 114, 344 08,128 | 107, 262 6, 4 97 100, 626 y , 499 | 115, 62 679 | 104, 939 
Formaidehyde (37% HCHO), production f 148, 7$ 7 156, 8€ 7,933 | 138, 95 143, 938 | 110, 367 282 2, 75: 9, 370 | 136, 113 | 
Glycerin, refined, all grades: ‘ ; | ; | 
Production 23, 50 5 1 200 | 7 24, 800 26,600 | 23, 606 4 | 24,3 24, 5 24,5001 : | 

a een lo 3. ( 24, 26, 2: ) 21 bg ) 500 | 22,900 
Stocks, end of month_. do 42, 500 1 ; 2 100 3, 500 | 229, 200 27, ie i 26, 500 | 28, 100 
Methanol, production: , , i ¢ rer 
Natural. Seatiaciat ‘ g 3 ( 189 | 1% 199 

Synthetic ae 24, 24, 979 2 A2 25, 523 2. ( 24, 502 21,653 | 25. 
Phthalic anhydride, production __- ] 2 3 30, 675 31, 47 6, 55 30, 8! 35, 068 31, 989 30. i 








of ee 1 , Data t . ¢ mney vised definitions of visits; comparison of January 1960 figure (on old basis) with data for January 1959 sh« 
tRevised , ries (first ia 4 tol + beginning June 1960 are confined to producers’ and warehouse stocks (consumers’ are not included). 
January 1961 Suavay owe SHOWER In Veroner 1960 & Y), reflecting change in comparison base period; monthly averages (1929-59) and monthly data for 1953-59 appear on 
anus § cy. 
aE sg ~~ hy hy. » ann nary a lar” ss , ts to } int Met } nd Hawaii National Park, Hawaii. Comparable data for earlier periods w 
those tor Sanur ‘Aagust 1950. will b aoe ; ee re oe PP or the Ay 960 SURVEY; the 1958 data shown therein have been further revised. These revisi 
-] tt -_. YoU, shown later 
o' Data (except for alcohol) are reported on | 1 ant enmtent af the on = lant seliacsnesitiass instill 


i Effective July 1960, data include amounts cl fied as “spirit ine lata on comparable basis (thous. gal.): Production, 53,137; stocks, 129,041; withdrawn tax-pai 
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CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS—Continued 





FERTILIZERS 


Consumption (10 States) §_..- thous. of short tons. . 

Exports, total? - short tons 
Nitrogenous matertals ‘eaeieantl do__. 
Phosphate materials AE 
Potash materials... 


Imports, total? - 
Nitrogenous materials, total 9 
Nitrate of soda. 
Phosphate materis als 
Potash materials... 


Potash deliveries. do 
ee and other phosphatic fertilizers (100% 
POs) 
Production. ...-Short tons 
Stocks, end of month : a amanal 


MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTS 


Explosives (industrial), shipments: 
Black blasting powder-_-- thous. of Ib_- 
High explosives o 
Paints, varnish, and lacquer, factory shipments: q 
Total shipments mil. of dol. 
Trade products . ..do 
Industrial finishes ..do 
Sulfur (native) 
Production _. thous. of long tons-_-. 
Stocks (producers’), end of month ..do. 


SYNTHETIC PLASTICS AND RESIN 
MATERIALS 
Production 
Cellulose acetate and mixed ester plastics: 
Sheets, rods, and tubes. thous. of Ib... 
Molding and extrusion materials__. _. ee 
Nitrocellulose sheets, rods, and tubes_. 


Phenolic and other tar acid resins... 
Polystyrene. 

Urea and melamine resins. 

Viny! resins. 

Alkyd resins... 


Rosin modifications. si 


Polyethylene resins__. 
Miscellaneous (incl protective coatings)". - 


343 
567, 564 
68, > 
377, 
97, 357 


261, 711 
145, 033 
28, 843 
19, 206 
68, 169 


255, 027 


236, 088 
356, 836 


182 
72, 838 


116.2 
61.6 
54.6 


412 
3, 810 


Ea 


ups 22s 


B82 gages 


PY 


i= 8 
2 % 





510 

24, 632 
404, 784 
67,017 


252, 935 
118, 667 
17, 622 
8 814 
72, 275 


182, 836 


242, 513 
367, 853 


362, 895 
169, 045 
39, 043 

6, 918 
41,117 


232, 181 


252, 501 
318, 782 


117 
76, 671 
149.2 


84.6 
64.6 


437 
3, 810 











1, 431 
641, 697 
46, 888 
522, 742 
60, 621 


274, 835 
134, 008 
48, 265 
15, 041 
37, 563 
254, 146 


256, 674 
224, 376 


31, 314 





312 
654 
* 083 


, 888 


191, 627 
372, 807 





0 
. 488 


, 245 


219, 677 
72, 909 

















GAS 





ELECTRIC POWER 


Production (utility and industrial), total 
mil. of kw.-hr- 
Electric utilities, total do 
By fuels do 
By waterpower ‘ do 


Privately and municipally owned utilities.._.do___. 
Other producers (publicly owned) - aay eS 


Industrial establishments, total_.- 
By fuels. 
By waterpower 


Sales to ultimate customers, total (EEI).......-- 
Commercial and industrial: 
Small light and power 
Large light and power 


Railways and railroads 

Residential or domestic 

Rural (distinct rural rates).................-- do... 
Street and highway lighting. | ibe A 
Other public authorities ndilliine = = 
Interdepartmental al 

Revenue from sales to ultimate customers (Paison 

Electric Institute) - m ol. 


GAS 


Manufactured and mixed gas (quarterly):{ 
Customers, end of quarter, total? ...... thousands... 
Residential as ‘ee 
Industrial and commercial.__-- se UG 


Sales to consumers, total? --. .-mil. of therms_. 
Residential scdbbqboncpdiaens 
Industrial and commercial. coddbuntoesddda 


Revenue from sales to consumers, total 9 
mil. of dol. 
Residential. ..do._. 





Industrial and commercial. .... ‘ ..do 


rRevised 











72, 110 
64, 301 
51,012 
13, 289 


52, 047 
12, 254 
7, 809 

7, 461 

3AB 


55, 965 


18, 801 
27, 124 

















69, 304 
61, 920 
49,474 
12, 447 


50, 763 
11, 157 








70, 694 
63, 528 
51, 636 
11, 803 


51, 614 
11, 914 


7, 166 
6, 897 
209 
55, 321 
10, 418 
26, 134 
344 
15, 157 
1,440 
468 

1, 292 
68 





§States represented are: North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma. 
consumption in that State is as follows pions, short tons): 1959—July-Septem ber, 69; October-December, 73; 1960—Januarv 


9 Includes data not shown separately 
rior to 1959 exclude protective coatings. 


Revisions for January 195s 


shown later. For 1958 revised figures for electric power production, see p. 20 of the January 1960 SuRVEY. 


























! Data beginning March 1960 are not comparable with those for earlier periods because of reclassification of some companies from small to large. 


According to quarterly mg ty from Virginia, 


-March, 222; April-June, 591; July-September, 
April 1959 for superphosphate and for January 1958-September 1959 for paints, etc., will be ~~ ky later a Data 
tRevisions for electric power production (January-November 1959) and manufactured and mixed gas (Ist and 2d quarters of 1958 and 1959) will 
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ELECTRIC POWER AND GAS—Continued 





GAS—Continued | 
| 


Natural gas (quarterly): ? 

Customers, end of quarter, total... thousands 30, 0% i 4 
Residential do 5 c 

Industrial and commercial.........- do 


Sales to consumers, total ull. of therms 
Residential t do 


Industrial and commercial......-....-- d 


Revenue from sales to consumers, total. mil. of dol 
Residential 
Industrial and commercial 








KINDRED PRODUCTS; TOBACCO 





| j 

336 | 9,860] 8,928 

3,290} 9,129 8, 603 
, 317 


Beer: 
Production thous. of bb 
Taxable withdrawals. -_. onan do 
Stocks, end of month___.._.-.-- ee do 

Distilled spirits (total): 

Production § thous. of tax gal 

Consumption, apparent, for beverage purposesC | | 
thous. of wine gal * ’ | 15,900} 19,534] 1 9,090 | 19,521) 16,719 ; | 18,633 
Taxable withdrawals§ thous. of tax gal 3 | 35 7 , 121 14,718 | ! 7,644 , 10, 256 
Stocks, end of month$_. eet do 4 99, 260 | § 3 918, 87 921, , 377 | 931, 509 |1835,782 | 83: 832, 603 
eo thous. of proof gal 3, 535 2, 22! 2,827; 2 2, 936 3, 044 2, 205 2, 8 3, 320 

yhisky: | | 
Ee thous. of tax gal a : 5 15 | J 14] 15 , 787 12, 934 6, 874 , 285 8, 748 
Taxable withdrawals._._- “ do... 5, 641 yr fh, 773 7, | 6,87 5, 363 6, 519 5, 059 i 7, 704 
Stocks, end of month__. aaaidie do 79, 443 | 785. 3 792, 08: | ; , 795 | 813,720 | 814, 039 2, r 810, 746 
Imports thous. of proof gal 3, 1, 752 | ( , » *g 2, 569 2, 718 1, 952 2, 2, 954 

Rectified spirits and wines, production, total@ | | | 
thous. of proof gal__| 5,7 36 5, 835 5, ¢ B, 55s 842 7,373 5, 556 i, 7, 788 

Whisk do ano | 


y ), 247 5, 601 , 38: 5, 6 
Wines anc 
Effervescent wines: | 
aa ...thous. of wine gal. 33 372 | 369 | 437 375 507 
Taxable withdrawals. __ - : 4: 21 174 ‘ 245 229 284 
Stocks, end of month_.-_- SEAESS TS do... , 81 1,947} 2,122] 317 | 2, 45: , 520 2,712 
EE EE do 14 7 | | 3 75 79 71 
Still wines: 
Se ee ee — do. 17 2.834; : ¢ a: 1, 846 2. 067 
Taxable withdrawais___ Ser we 3, 1 552 5 i 12. 929 12, 039 
Stocks, end of month... eee? : do....| 209, 7 : g 78, 536 | 16 882 | 142, 603 
Imports. ._- ; » - we 13 60% 576 77 884 800 
Distilling materials produced at wineries__....do____| 25 2 3105| 2 | 7 779 4, 789 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 


11,458 | 11,241 


ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES | | 
| 


| 
844] 22,164] 19, 126 


Butter, creamery: 
Production (factory) ..thous. of Ib..| 108,046 4 | 120, 110 x 143,000 | 116,985 | 97,990 : 620 200 
Stocks, cold storage, end of month d do 31,050 | 33,992] 42) 958 | 86. 162, 731 | 179, 861 325 | 135, 587 sus 
Price, wholesale, 92-score (New York)... dol. per Ib 630 88 . 588 5 . 586 586 . 598 A 623 619 

Cheese ‘ 

Production (factory), totalf.__.........thous. of Ib ' , 66 103, 470 2 31, 157,035 | 135,255 | 120, 635 985 21, 180 
American, whole milk?_.............__- do... 58, 557 51, 5 65, 850 5 | 92,77! 925 | 114,030 | 97,150 135 | 72,37! 25 , 990 





Stocks, cold storage, end of month, total__.....do_.._| 304, 283, 290 | 268, 227 | : 27! 523 | 345,165 | 360,107 | 358,914 | : 33 328, 804 504 
American, whole milk................_- do....| 265,671 | 245,755 | 231,719 | 228, 222 | ,071 | 304,111 | 315,728 | 317.946 | 304. ‘738 7, 718 |” 292,011 
Dil dincstkbendanusadaneeec do * 1 4, 333 5, 245 . , 670 4, 494 3, 430 , 382 i ,ilt 121 
Price, wholesale, American, single daisies (Chicago) | 
dol. per Ib. 415 415 | 415 5 . 392 . 392 2 : ‘ : ‘ 
Condensed and evaporated milk: , . son = = , — sa 
Production, case goods:t | 
Condensed (sweetened)...........___ thous. of Ib 7 | 5,000 115} 6,67! , 140 6, 225 5. 5, 860 5, 815 5, 725 
Evaporated (unsweetened)..._......._____¢ 136, 900 202, 000 | 245,600 | 207, : 300 | 171,000 139, 200 
Stocks, manufacturers’, case goods, end of month | | ‘ 
Condensed (sweetened) thous. of Ib. 5, : 4, 596 5. 5 5, 6, 435 6, 447 M 5, 467 5, 484 6, 262 
Evaporated (unsweetened) .-..._-_- mae “Hite 5, 135,954 | 95,6 475 | 206,758 | 261,819 | 30: 364, 741 | 332, 72% 293, 379 
Exports: | : oe 
Condensed (sweetened) Pe | oe , 85: 2, 997 2, 194 | 3, 664 3, 996 3,2 3, 902 3, 288 : 4,721 
Evaporated (unsweetened)...._.............do 5, 5, 927 | 5,918] 9,375 "0: 6,773 | 6,220 8, 168 
Frio. manufacturers’ average selling: | | F j : : 
ivaporated (unsweetened dol. per case 3 7 B. 3 . 37 | 5 | 32 5. 3 B 4. 3 . 33 ‘ 33 5. 33 
Fluid oh ) I xX | 5 | 6. 33 6. 31 6. 31 6. 32 6. 33 6. 33 
Production on farms......................mil. of Ib 9, 867 9.6 , 862 | | 12,626 12, 108 , 219 10, 330 9, 498 9, 039 9, 487 
Utilization in manufactured dairy productst__.do__- 3, 546 3,768 | 3, 82 , ,473 | 5,237 5, 082 : 3, 696 3, 231 3, 3, 326 791 
Price, wholesale, U.S. averaget._____dol. per 100 Ib 4. 49 36 27 | 9| 35 3. 82 3. 80 3. 95 4.15 4. 42 4. 57 4.65] 4.60 
Dry milk: i Z 
My eek 
Iry whole milk..................___ thous. of Ib 9, 138 3 | 9,700 9,900 | 9,300 7,7 7, 200 8, 250 8, 900 6, 700 7, 800 
Nonfat dry milk (human food). __- _.do 136, 056 58, 400 | so | 224.6 911 P 91’ ao | OR Ri : 9 an’ 28 
Stocks, manufacturers, we ade 158, 4 | | 185, 500 | 224,600 | 211,000 é 121, 650 98, 800 | 110,000 | 110,300 | 138, 350 
ry whole ila cel Sea eal ean do... 6, 486 5, 777 6, 791 | 5.548| 6,846 7, 474 6, 853 6, 068 4, 850 4, 834 1 6, 297 
Nonfat dry milk (human food). _.do 96, 567 ’ 204 | 105, 533 346 | 112,298 | 150,528 | 158, 304 | 153,677 | 133,083 | 110,607 | 108, 746 100, $35 103, 264 














a ‘ 

ry whole milk pisibwsinieral 2, 035 3, 380 3, 687 4, 446 2, 787 2, 525 ‘ 1, 604 1, 734 1, 941 1, 12 

) 2, 3,% 3, 687 | , 446 , 787 2, 525 q ’ . 20 
Nonfat dry milk (human food)_.__..._____. do 5, 550 7, 470 9, 436 6, 072 9, 15 : 7 3, 573 3 

Price, manufacturers’ average selling, nonfat dry | _ _— on | ; — ai tani a 
milk (human food)....................dol. per Ib. 137 37 137 | : | . 13: 135 | j 134 . 136 138 . 139 140 


‘one. AY a meny & ! See note ‘*§” 

otals include data not shown separately. Revisions for 1952-58 for total sales and total revenue (for Ist 2 arte ¢ e sms; see D ‘ 

sunray. Revisions ipinand th ates of be on ee 4 es a )tal revenue (for Ist and 2d quarters of 1958 for other items; see footnote) are on p. 24 of the April 1960 
ective July 1960, data exclude amounts classified as ‘“‘spirits’’; such amounts now included with ethyl ale 3 > 1960 dats , 2 Be Production 

acl: windoenele, oth aon teen ~ aa . ath —_ Pag ncluded with ethyl alcohol (p. 8-24). June 1960 data on comparable basis (thous. gal.): Production, 

Data beginning July 1959 exclude production of wines and vermouth: for July 1958-June 1959, such production totaled 43,600 gal. 

PO we A the eee tame = | & puede specified are we upon request as follows: Butter and cheese (total and American)—January 1957-June 1959; condensed and evap- 
\ilk—January 59; dry whole mil anuary 1952-December 1955 and January 1958-June 1959; nonfat dry milk—January 1954-June 1959; fluid milk used in manufac- 

tured dairy products—January 1952-July 1959; fluid milk price—June 1958-February 1959. ’ 4 . : ‘ 
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FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS; TOBACCO—Continued 





Novem- ‘Decem- 
ber ber 


u 








FRUITS AND VEGETABLES | | Z 
| 


Production (crop estir | ----- Sabet eittteetttd eee ° [. eos 2106, 3 
Shipments, carlot ..No. of carloads 2, 300 1,625 | 1,767 2, 13 1, 666 1, 425 426 | 119 13 2 3 r 1,493 r1,7 
Stocks, cold storage, end of month thous. of bu 33,586 | 24,065 | 16,720; 9, 4,248) 1, 166 316 167 178 20 | 44,598 | + 37, 539 | + 28, 
| 
Citrus fruits, carlot shipments ..No. of carloads 9, 431 7, 464 6, 600 6,978 | 7,135 7, 475 5,569 | 4,368 3, 334 3, 19 2, 3 3,106 | *7 
Frozen fruits, juices, and vegetables: | | | 
Stocks, cold storage, end of month: 
Fruits thous. of Ib. | 464, 698 | 428, 376, 135 | 321,639 | 271,614 | 251,775 | 316,926 | 430,862 | 496,852 | 522,051 | 517,7 507,683 |r 482, 6 
Fruit juices and purees do 360, 091 78, 7% 26, 65 496,016 | 538,952 | 648, 357 5,198 | 554.600 | 453, 220 3, 3 201,691 |r 290, 7 
Vegetables : ~~ do... | 844,288 | 754,? 670, 432 | 612,967 | 586,537 | 544.5 563,014 | 634,794 | 801,345 2, 145 1,017,373 | 1,017,386 |r 983 
Potatoes, white 
Production (crop estimate)............thous. of ewt__|'243, 281 er Ses Pewee we ‘ ial : - 2256, 6 
Shipments, carlot No. of carloads 12, 829 , 763 | ‘ 20,593 | 14,943 q , 324 7, 679 5, 120 ° 3% 9, 383 | © 10,: 


Price, wholesale, U.S. No. 1 (New York) i 
dol. per 100 Ib 3. 804 y f 4. 975 6. 642 5. 7 760 3. 153 3. 836 3. 78 3.§ r 4,160 


A pples une 
mate) thous. of bu 1921, 787 





GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


Exports (barley, corn, oats, rye, wheat) t.thous. of bu. 71, (64 


Barley: = 
Production (crop estimate) — s ..--Go....}' 422, 073 f_....- ae a — : 
Receipts, 4 principal markets..................do... 11, 379 5,785 | 13, 226 3, 065 0, 962 , 7, 057 13, 616 











Stocks (domestic), end ¢ Spenaten, totalc’..mil. of bu 362 — aed mak 3168 
On farms _do r 199 os er" - | 356 
Off farms” ; . do 163 | 2! e 4112 

Exports, including m altt§.. . thous. of bu 7, 879 8, 317 9, 33 , 456 5, 949 278 8, 140 5, OO7 5, 995 

Prices, wholesale macmnemannedi 
No. 2, malting : ..----dol. per bu... 1. 159 170 | } 1. 157 176 1. 162 92 1. 125 
No. 3, straight woadd do__. 1. 085 ] ‘ 5 1. 081 112 1.075 : 1. 026 














Corn 
Production (cro p estimate) _----------mil, of bu. 1 4, 281 --| — savens can oe — 
Grindings, wet processO .... thous. of bu 11, 812 2, 48 | , 2, 236 3, 13, 777 
Receipts, interior primary markets ae 31,974] 21, 448 | 25, 977 25, 1 7 | 34,517 





Stocks (domestic), end of quarter, totalc”__mil. of bu * 4,393 wesese o-ee-- 3, 36: " r 2, 533 
On farms cual a es do 3, 031 : oone 2, re * 1,305 
Off farms” do 1, 362 _ 2 1, 228 

Exports, including mea! and flourt thous. of bu 26, 005 13, 16, 734 5, 7, 88: 18, 016 19, 144 15, 960 20, 023 3, 6 16, 556 

Prices. wholesale 
No. 3, yellow (Chicago) dol. per bu 1. 095 


Weighted average, 5 Seasinats, all grades__...do._- 1. 025 








1. 128 206 | 1.213] 1.200] 1.194 5 | 1.087 
Lu 3: 37 1.014 


Mats 


Production (crop estimate) ..--.-mil. of bu. 1 1, 066 |. P | y oe 
Receipts, interior primary markets. . - thous. of bu 6, 412 , | 6,3 2 , 830 , 672 ’ 39, 112 


Stocks (domestic), end of quarter, totalc"__mil. of bu__| ‘771 
On farms . do ’ 695 
Off farms” do 16 

1, 241 


Exports, including oatmeal) t_ .thous. of bu 
79€ 


Price, wholesale, No. 3, white (Chicago) __dol. per bu 





Rice 
Production (crop estimate) ......... thous. of bags 9 ..| ' 53, 438 dies a |» 54 
California mills | 
Receipts, domestic, rough. én thous. of Ib._| 84, 303 . 62 125, 912 | 101, 502 , 79, 75, 145 88,282 | 69, 800 36,072 | 212, 208 4,197 | 123.03 
Ehipments from mills, m illed rice do 56,289 | 51, 67 57,506 | 87,247 5, 51,687 | 81,240] 81,634 | 32,566 | 25,436 | 38, 682 Ae 98, 610 
Stocks, rough and cleaned (cleaned basis), end 
of month thous. of Ib. 75, 423 05, 125, 320 | 109, 205 108, 707 73, 218 51, 209 62, 212 58,978 | 129, 902 554 | 126, 430 
Southern States mills (Ark., La., Tenn., Tex.): 
Receipts, rough, from producers. 4 ..do....| 110,022 » 155 | 117, 767 | 158, 260 5 66,678 | 64,075 | 46,938 | 100, 423 /1, 245, 312 |1,333,826 5, 749 | 270, 578 
Shipments from mills, milled rice __. do__..| 165, 228 | 217, 37 221, 461 | 264,019 | 20% 217, 531 | 201,045 | 207,057 98, 679 | 201, O98 | 320, 686 05 | 344,358 
Stocks, domestic, rc ugh and cleaned (cleaned | | 
basis), end of month my mil. of Ib..| 1,274.3 . .2 | 1,060.8 791.3 558. g 547.4 421.1 246.3 208. 6 831.7 | 1,408.4 
Exportst thous. of Ib 96, 800 568 | 190, 493 | 176, 43° 9, 367 | 174,149 | 167,725 | 130,246 | 42,918 | 69,319 | 187,856 ¢ 
83 078 79; ». 081 


Price, wholesale, head, clean (N.O.)___dol. per Ib. - 083 . 08 O83 | 083 083 0 .08 079 077 














Rye 

Production (crop estimate) thous. of bu__| ' 22, 339 ]- ostetaid ae OTR 0 ae at Pe a : | ; | #32, 109 
Receipts, interior primary markets — 583 287 ° ‘ 5 OE 2, 3, 33 , 832 1,920 | 1,176 712 | 529 
Stocks (domestic), end of quarter, totald’ do__..| ° 20,036 ’ ’ ‘ * 35, 519 r : 25, 719 
Price, wholesale, No. 2 (Minneapolis)._dol. per bu 1.214 213 78 ! 7 f : 1. 106 1.114 1. 093 








Wheat: 

Production (crop estimate), total_........mil. of bu. 126.7 }--..-- a =_ . swcccceis 71, 363.4 
Spring wheat * OE Shai oleae - = . one 2246.3 
Winter wheat ‘ . er eee . 6 Ft. a - cite age Ese eae * ‘ 21,117.1 

Receipts, interior primary markets_....thous. of bu. 23, , 556 | 24,317 , T4E 8, , 957 87, 87 , SBE 33, 26 23, 18, 159 

Disappearance (quarterly total) - _. suiccouledeeidel 315, 889 "33: x 280, 818 











2, 066 
421 
1, 645 


Stocks (domestic), end of quarter, totalc’__mil. of bu 1,876 seco client r 1, 562 
On farms ; do 3 ’ 204 
Off farms" . do . 1, 358 


neluding flourt......... thous. of bu. 35,497 | 39,953 . OF 51, 230 
_.do....| 26,940 33, 2 39, 975 43, 035 














Exports, total, 
Wheat onlyt 


Prices, wholesale 
No. 1, dark northern spring (Minneapolis) 
dol. per bu 2. 246 2. 245 . 5 2. 256 ¢ 2. 285 ; 2. 1: 2. 146 
No. 2, hard winter (Kansas City)... -.. ..do....| 2.081 2. 072 100 2. 123 2. 103 2 008 1. 953 . 8 K Ys. 
No, 2, red winter (St. Louis) do 998 (*) - 979 ‘ 5 2. 092 2. 037 1. 825 784 | 852 
Weighted avg., 6 markets, all grades.___ do 241 2. 237 .248 | 2.26 2. 259 | 2 233 | 2.174 . 3 2. 130 
r Revised » Preliminary ' Revised estimate of 1959 crop. ? December | estimate of 1960 crop. 

3 Old crop only; new grain not reported until beginning of new crep year (July for barley, oats, and wheat; October for corn) 4 No quotation 
tScattered revisions for 1958-January 1959 for exports of indicated grain series will be shown later. § Excludes a small amount of pear! barley. © Data beginning January 1959 are on 

canter 17-percent moisture basis; prior thereto, on basis of varying moisture content (from 12 to 25 percent). . Bags of 100 Ib. 
Jata prior to last quarter of 1959 will be shown later. The figures include grain owned by Commodity Credit Corporation and stored off farms in its own steel and wooden bins 
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FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS; TOBACCO—Continued 








. 
GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS—Continued | | 
| 


Wheat flour: 
Production: 
thous. of sacks (100 Ib.)__| 21, 630 2 20, 396 22, 137 19, 350 19,042 20, 184 19, 253 
Operations, smn of capacity. 88.4 ’ 87.0 5.7 82.2 80.9 81.9 * 85.9 
Offal. _.------..-thous. of short tons 413 387 122 369 | r 362 384 368 
Grindings of w heat - ..thous. of bu 49, 529 5 46, 632 50, 271 43, 473 46, 127 44,101 | ° 
Stocks held by mills, tod of quarter | 
thous. of sacks (100 Ib 4 | eae 
do | 3,721 . 2,658 | 3, 56 3, 1, 957 1, 48 


724 | 


r 22,002 | 21,615 | + 23,292 | 22,181 | 21,615 
3] 91.7 94.1] 91.4 

408 5 414 403 
72 | * 49,371 | * 53,147 | * 50,400 | 49, 166 


ee ee 4, 669 


, 847 162 |. r 4, 161 i 
2, 281 2, 397 3, 216 





Spring, short patents (Minneapolis) § 
dol. per 100 Ib_-. 5.460 | 15.2 15. 2: 293 5. 343 5. 45! 15.435 | 15.365 5. 2! 1 5. 300 . 15.303 jr is 
Winter, hard, short patents (Kansas City) §.do__. 5. 150 7| 14.933) ! 3: 133 15.050 | |} 5.050 983 | 15.083 , 15.033 |r 15 


LIVESTOCK 
Cattle and calves 

Slaughter (federally arco end 
| RES ES ra ree thous. of animals 56 | : | 3¢ : 397 374 
aaa ei coe odlived ae ene , 55% , 56 , 437 1, 577 , 412 , 606 , 692 1, 592 
Receipts, principal markets _- do___.| ; 731 | ,568 |} 1,703 1, 599 
Shipments, feeder, to 9 corn- belt States - ee 7 270 309 298 352 | K 249 

Prices, wholesale: | | | 
Beef steers (Chicago) dol. per 100 Ib__ 25.2 26 26. 37 27. 40 27.13 | 26.75 25. ! 25. 30 
Steers, stocker and feeder (Kansas C ity do__. 2. 51 23.31] 23 25.14 5. 46 25. ; 23. 5 21 81 


Calves, vealers (Nat]. Stockyards, [11.)<" ee | 33.00] 33.00 28. | ; 26 25. 50 





Slaughter (federally inspected) thous. of animals. , 6 , 5,8 , 116 5, § 5, 48: 5, 0 4,304 
Receipts, principal markets do pol d ‘ | 27 7 ‘ 2, 061 





rice: 
Wholesale, average, al] grades (Chicago) | 
dol. per 100 Ib. 2. 08 3.15 | 5. 1s f 5. § 5. 1 16. 57 
Hog-corn price ratio | 
bu. of corn equal in value to 100 Ib. of live hog 
Sheep and lambs: 
Slanghter (federally inspected) _thous. of animals 
do 
Shipments, feeder, to 9 corn-helt States do 
Prices, wholesale: 
Lambs, average (Chicago) __. ..dol. per 100 Ib. 
Lambs, feeder, good and choice (Omaha 


MEATS 





Total meats: 
Production (carcass eat leaf lard out) , inspected 
slanghter i ee J mil. of Ib * 2, 238 | , 995 2, , 95S 2, 071 
Stocks (excluding lard), cold storage, end of month | | 
mil. of Ib_. 544 5s 7 | iY X 5% 3 1 | x 402 
Exports (including lard)........._____ do.... 68 of | 94 | 80 i RS { 103 
Imports (excluding lard) do... 81 4 | | 53 | 7 57 57 Ww 56 
Beef and veal: | | 
Production, inspected slaughter do....| 986.0 909. : 912.3 | 1 | 1,004.8 7 6.2 | 1,001.6 1, 074. 1 | 1,002.4 
Stocks, cold storage, end of month._____ thous. of Ib_.| 212,069 | 204, 302 3, 7 5 156, 143 | 153, 3, 3: 160, 276 | 82,739 | 182, 239 
SE nadncstenseshebestbwisesasecs neceee--0....| 2,560] 2,40 58} 2,20 2,6 2,062 | 2,142 ; 2, 596 | 2, § 3, 077 
ES AS a aaa a do....| 59,387 39, 345 33, 23 32,887 | 45,933 | 36,220 | 7 70, 735 , 636 3, 2 24,778 
Price, wholesale, beef, fresh, steer carcasses, choice | | | 
(0-700 Ibs.) (New York) _.....dol. per Ib..| 449 5 ; 74 | : 451 ' 433 425 f 438 
Lamb and mutton: | | | 
Production, inspected slaughter thous. of Ib..| 57,552] € 5 , 256 | 54,8 52,430 | 53,333 | 52,067 9, 97 56,532 | 50,347 32, 057 56, 561 54,003 
Stocks, cold storage, end of month do... 14, 794 2, 203 | ‘ 10, 921 9, 11, 654 3, 175 13, 434 12, 644 2, 286 12, 424 | * 12, 442 





Pork (including lard), production, inspec ted slaughter | 
mil. of Ib._} 1, 278.9 | 1,177 , 023 7 | 1,018.9 | 1,012.9 957.3 7.8 949.0 927.1 74. 1,053.4 | 1,069.2 
Pork (excluding lard): | 
Production, inspected slaughter. ___ thous. of Ib__| 954, 721 | 886, 766 , OF 19, 880 3. 678 | 766, 7 716, 454 | 607, 007 | 715,652 | 704, 006 73 | 808, 536 | 816, 207 
Stocks, cold storage, end of month do....| 264, 280 | 311,537 | 34: 337,921 | 383, 2s 336, Al, 127 4 220, 66: 57, 812 ; 153, 629 170,226 | 199,914 
E io. 4, 668 4, 849 5,515] 7,82 7, ( 5, § 3) 583 3,0 2 7, 103 , 35: 7, 245 

do... 13, 484 15, 057 , 246 , 832; 15, ‘ 17, 329 ‘ 3, 2 12, 568 3, 84: 13, 530 

Prices, wholesale: 
Hams, smoked, com posite_ dol. per Ib 
a loins, 8-12 Ib. average (New York)... do. 


“| 430 ‘ 7 7 . 492 484 . 466 . 46 445 , 476 

ry 390 . 406 55 426 . 455 492 5 . 520 52! 505 

Trctustion. inspected slaughter thous. of I 8, 20: 211, 742 | 176, 082 5 179, 103 80, 15 175, 670 6, 486 | 169,799 | 162,085 R 178, 848 
Stocks, dry and cold storage, end of month_. _ : 3, 70 135,00 | 146, 800 | 136, 000 , 800 | 136, 400 28, 108, 900 92, 500 2, 83, 400 
68,800 | 50, 260 55,506 | 56,154 9,825 | 62,72 2, 51,186 | 42,319 7 32, 995 

105 108 113 | 123 a . 123 . 133 . 140 128 . 133 r.140 


do 


xports 4 
Price, wholesale, refined (Chicago)... _. dol per ib... 
POULTRY AND FGGS 
Poultry: 


Slaughter (commercial production)_______ mil. of Ib__| : 9 | 372 403 | 413 490 506 2 631 656 7 638 

Stocks, cold storage (frozen), end of month | | 

thous. of Ib__| 316, 6 299, 71 261,493 | 220, 381 5, 159, 218 | 149, 832 52,737 | 201,111 | 292, 626 5 352, 509 | 300, 708 | 298, 099 
Turkey: Sapa ; 2,296 | 123,954 | 105,208 | 87,277 | 74,306 | 66,717] 70,891 | 112,517 | 186,057 | 282,187 | 209,941 |r 160,047 | 170, 239 

Price, in om producing area, live broilers | | | 

dot. per Ib_. 5 172 177 171 171 171 17% . 156 . 153 ¥ . 149 7 155 


2E3° 
Production on farms_. 
"Shell cold storage, end of month: 


_mil. of cases 9. 8] 41] 154] 153 15.8 14.4 ‘ 13.2 12.4 12.8 
thous. of cases 9 __| 304 | 345 | 181 299 753 , , 02 746 486 269 96 
Frozen _.thous. of Ib... , 678 75, 278 78,089 | 81, 431 90, 104 , 76 57 5,387 | 158,004 | 139, 797 , 743 87, 344 | 6 
Price, wholesale, extras, large (delivered: Chicago) 
dol. per doz. 


MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS 











267 | 345 363 328 297 a . 467 . 458 








| 


32, 854 14, 411 17,997 | 20,093 | 22,792 30,392 | 31,304 18, 678 | 20,129 17, 613 15, 304 
. 283 ! . 


| 


Cocoa (cacao) beans 
Imports (incl. shells)... ...-long tons... 
Price, wholesale, Accra (New York)_._dol. per Ib..| 309 303 290 a71 | .285! .288! .241 208 


* Revised. » Preliminary. ! Beginning 1960, Minneapolis prices cover standard patent and Kansas City prices, 95 percent patent. January 1960 prices comparable with December 
1959: $5.500 (Minneapolis) and $5.145 (Kansas City) ? Beginning 1960, for 8 States (Wisconsin excluded); January 1960 figure for cattle and calves, 9 States, 382 thous. §Quotations 
are for 100 pounds in bulk; prior to 1959, for 100-pound sacks. Chicago prices through 1958 (January 1959 price at Chicago, $33.00). 9 Cases of 30 dozen. 
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ary 
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ary 


March | April | May 


June 


July 


August 


Septem 
ber 


October 





Novem- | Decem- 
ber t: 





FOOD AND 


KINDRED 


PRODUCTS; TOBACCO—Continued 





MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS—Con. 


Coffee (green) 
Inventories (roasters’, 
quarter 
Roastings (green weight 
Imports 
From Brazil 
Price, wholesale, 


importers’, 
thous. of bagsc" 
), quarterly total do 
do 
do 
Santos, No. 4 (New York) 
dol. per Ib 
Confectionery, manufacturers’ sales. ...thous. of dol 
Fish: 
Stocks, cold storage, 
Sugar 
Cuban stocks, raw, 


end of month__....thous. of Ib 
end of month 
thous. of Spanish tons 
United States 
Deliveries and supply (raw basis): 
Production and receipts 
Production 
Entries from off-shore, total 9 ... 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico _.do 
~~ 
do 
do... 


Deliveries, total 
For domestic consumption _- 
For export and livestock feed 
Stocks, raw and refined, end of month 
thous. of short tons 
Exports short tons 
Imports 
Raw sugar, total 9 
From Cuba 
From Philippine Is! nds... ‘ 


do 
do 
do 


Refined sugar, total... ieiidiiinicetaniael 

From Cuba do 

Prices (New York) 

Raw, wholesak 
Refined 

Petail§ 

Wholesale (excl. ex« 

Tea, imports 


..dol. per Ib 


dol. per 5 Ib 
dol. per Ib 
thous. of Ib 


ise tax). 


Baking or frying fats (incl. shortening) :* 
Production 


Stocks (producers 


mil. of Ib. 
ind warehouse), end of month 

mil. of Ib 
Salad or cooking oils:* 
Production 
Stocks (producers’ 


do 
warehouse), end of month 
mil. of Ib 


and 


Margarine 
Production 
Stocks (producers’ and 


do 
warehouse), end of month 
mil. of Ib_. 

Price, wholesale (colored; delivered; eastern U.S.) 
dol. per Ib. 


FATS, OILS, AND RELATED PRODUCTS 
Animal and fish fats:A 
Tallow, edible: 
Production (quantities rendered). __- 
Consumption (factory)4 do 
Stock s (factory and warehouse), end of month 


Tallow and grease (except wool), inedible:} 
Production (quantities rendered) do 
Consumption (factory)] do 
Stocks (factory and warehouse), end of month 

do. -... 


= 


Fish and marine mammal oils:? 
Production 
Consumption (factory)O 
Stocks (factory and warehouse), end of month 
1. of Ib... 
Vegetable oils and related products: 
Vegetable oils (total crude and refined): 
Exports 
Imports. 
Coconut oil 
Production: 
Crude 
Refined ® 
Consun pt ‘ond p rts 
Stock«, « fir 
end « 
Imports 
Corn oil-* 
Production 
Crude 
Refined@ .. 
Consumption in end products 
Stocks, crude and refined (factory and warehouse), 
end of month mil. of Ib-- 


jee 
do 


mil. of Ib 
do 


r Revised » Preliminary 


short tons__ 


ah 


| 
| 28 


actory and warehouse), | 


dealers’), end of 


3, 370 
5, 678 
2, 369 
} 1,105 


361 
"108, 439 


| 232, 009 
| * 1,186 
| 
| 

663, 718 


142, 873 
78, 373 


-|" 844,479 
~- |" 841,088 


r 3, 391 


2, 005 
713 
238, 722 
177, 891 
9, 520 


4,499 
1, 530 


549 
| ORS 
11, 642 

185. 9 

116.0 

130.1 
54.1 
| 


163. 8 
34.0 


..-mil. of Ib. 





27.0 





273, 431 
605, 046 
30, 808 
548, 507 
545, 400 
3, 107 
2, O82 
498 
279, 761 
169, 869 
79, 063 


35, 018 
25, 900 


059 





24. 6 
25 


27.3 | 





3 
105, 495 
180, 452 


2, 575 


28.6 


53, 963 | 


573, 532 
149, 826 
779, 790 
772, 817 


6, 973 


1,951 | 


485 

27, 432 
331, 385 
96, 047 


49, 404 


40, 910 
061 
542 
ORS 

11, 593 


194.0 


123.0 | 


154.3 


56.5 





63, 
1,029,544 
| 232, 758 
705, 390 
699, 916 
5, 474 


1, 954 
243 

415, 529 
317, 287 
89, 604 


45, 457 
42, 595 


062 


085 


43 
35. 
52 
2315, 
13. 2 


25.0 
22.9 
21.6 


32.7 











146, 579 


3, 996 


47,042 
883, 079 
166, 150 
785, 680 
780, 032 

5, 648 


2,023 
331 
484, 072 
394, 371 
75, 824 


60, 451 
47,415 


- 061 
. 541 
. 085 
10, 588 
193.8 
115.9 
156.8 


56.2 


data include Government Services Administration stocks and are not comparable with those for earlier periods. 


oO Bags of 132.276 Ib 
and Oils, 1958’’ (Series M28-1-08). 


{Consumption data exclude quantities used in refining. 


held by producing firms 








2, 931 
5, 205 
1, 903 
1, 002 
375 
76,111 
165, 822 


3, 204 


45, 267 
726, 002 
227, 288 
976, 291 
968, 753 

7, 538 


1, 716 
297 
411, 892 
282, 570 
120, 082 


48, 632 
43, 959 


061 
. 41 
9, 940 


28. 5 
26.2 
38.7 








1, 648 
805 | 

. 369 
60, 664 
143, 461 


2,910 


29, 414 
393, 966 
226, 355 


1,071,969 | 


1,061,206 
10, 763 


1, 396 





4l4 
393, 494 
211, 164 
160, 409 


56, 170 
42, 434 


066 


087 


27 

2 

24. 
42.6 


§Price for New York and northeastern New Jersey 


"2, 032 
1, 057 


A 
83, 402 
519 


210, 


2, 564 


~ 
( 


| 
i 





127, 933 
202, 533 
141,012 


842, 516 
837, 525 
4, 991 
aM4 
308 

3, 856 

0 


wn 


oe 


- 
‘ 


! Beginning September 1960, prices are based on a new specification and are not entirely comparable with those for earlier periods. 





2, O78 


784 | 


368 


| 
7,489 Ir 126. ¢ 


| 


Iss 


| 


* 237, 


0 | 
8 | 
3) 

| 
37.9 | 


AFor data on lard see p. 8-28. 











25.3 





33.2 


? Beginning April 1960, 


tRevisions for January 1956-March 1959 for confectionery will be shown later; those for January-November 1958 for fats and oils appear in Census report,“ Fats 


9 Includes data not shown separately. 
*New series; comparable data prior to December 1958 not available, except for corn oil which may be obtained from Census reports. 
©Consumption figures exclude data for cod, cod-liver, and other liver oils, and stocks include only the quantities of these oils 


@ Production of refined oils covers once-refined oils (alkali refined). 
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FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS; TOBACCO—Continued 





| 
FATS, OILS, AND RELATED PRODUCTS—Con. | | 
Vegetable oils and related products—Con | | 
Cottonseed :t 
Consumption (crushings) - thous. of short tons. 
Stocks (at of] mills), end of month... do 
Copnenseed = and meal t 
Produc’ do 
Stocks fat ‘i mills), end of month. do 
Cottonseed of! 
Production: 
Crudef.-..-- , .-mil. of Ib 
Refined ¢.- ipusilid 
Consumption in end products. 
Stocks, crude and refined (factory and warehouse) 
end of month mil. of Ib 
Price, wholesale (refined; drums; N.Y.)..dol. per 1b 


Flaxseed: 
Consumption (crnshings).....thous. of short tons 
Stocks (at of] mills), end of month do 
Price, wholesale (No. 1; Minneapolis). dol. per bu. 
Linseed oil: 
Production, crude (raw). mil. of Ib. 
Consumption in end productst.. do 
Stocks, erude and refined (factory and warehouse), 
end of month mil. of Ib 
Price, wholesale (Minneapolis) dol. per Ib 
foybeans: 
Consumption (crushings).....thous. of short tons 
Stocks (at of] milis), end of montht do 
Soybean cake and meal:*t 
Production. mil. of Ib. 
Stocks (at ofl mills), end of month.___.- do... 
Soybean oll: 
Production: 
EES a 
Refined <- do 
Consumption in end productst do... 
Stocks, crude and refined (factory and warehouse), 
end of month. mil. of Ib 
Price, wholesale (refined; N.Y.)__------dol. per Ib- 


TOBACCO 

















Leaf: 
Prodnetion (crop estimate). ....... ..mil. of Ib. 
Stocks, dealers’ and manufacturers’, ‘end = que arter, 
total. of Ib re el ' 
Exports, including scrap and stems. — of Ib..| 57,5 23, | 25, 45: 27,754 | 14,3 23.437 | 29.57 20.560 | 37.7 81.103 
Imports, tnelnding scrap and stems__._- -. it , 647 , 67 5 13, 115 2, 7 13, 062 ‘ 11, 325 § 2 92 14, 341 
Manufactured products: | . aes 
Prodnetion, manufactured tobacco, total. .....do | 13,37 3,764 | 13,360 5, 36 2 15, 745 | 5, 17 11, 790 5, 7 3 14, 910 
Chewing, plug, and twist_.._...-.__- --do....| 5, 5, 26: 5, 5, 272 5,237 | 5,811 ” 108 4, 904 ” 805 ie 5 319 
Smoking “rZido..-| 5,015] 5,833] 5,510] 6,9 5,389 | 6,494] 6,592) 4,881 7 3, 874 709 
Snuft_- nied ialioeiban , 875 , 667 2,7 3, 175 2, 631 3, 440 , 483 1,914 } : ’ 882 
Consumption (withdrawals): | , : ‘ 
Cigarettes (smal mM): | 
3, 062 7 i; 38, 3, 246 642 | 3,177 3, 66 2, 592 » 3, 491 
i 
| 
| 











T millions. 

ax-pa SS Sha do 44, 3 37, 6 3: 260 3 ,929 | 41,355 | 43, 643 35, 667 522 ' | 39, 836 

Cigars en tax-paid_. thousands. 2,144 | 472, 885 | 486,035 | 581,023 | 502,308 | 623, 797 | 571, 92: 503, 935 | 623,983 | 581, 540 | 77, 081 

Manufactured tobacco and snuff, tax-paid : a } | } 
3, 29% 3, 35 : , 935 054 | 15,156 5, ! 11, 906 5, 887 t , 543 | 


thous. of Ib 
Exports, cigarettes.................. 


ax- oe cocececocccesseésecooscasece 








hoes 54 L 
millions... , 663 , 442 , 573 | , 434 | 1,813 q 1, 622 . , 706 | , 939 | 
| i | | 





LEATHER AND PRODUCTS 


HIDES AND SKINS { 


Exports: 

Value, total 9 5 ae thous. of dol 
Calfand kip skins. _.................. thous. of skins__ 
Cattle hides. ___...- thous. of hides 

Imports: 

Value, total 9 - a Sn thous. of dol 
Sheep and lamb skins" thous. of pleces 
Goat and kid skins__- : do 

Prices, wholesale (f.0.b. shipping point): 
Calfskins, packer, heavy, Oy4/15 fb. 





dol. per Ib 
Hides, steer, heavy, native, over 53 Ib_- do 


LEATHER 


thous. of skins_. t } g 535 76 | 92 3: v 7 
Cattle as and side ripe ‘thous. of hides and kips__| : , 80! , 8 a. 2 4 94 6 | = ¢ = } 
Goat and kid@. ..... thous. of skins__| . : , 91s rf | 15622 | ” 3 ’ 464 | s = 

. ‘ ,e . . ys , ° i) 


Production: 
Calf and whole k 


7 4, 277 3, 898 
2, 987 . 2, 952 3, 7% | 4 4,149 , 168 


d garment leather_.......thous. of sq. ft_- , 637 , 62 ,889 | 2,033 52 3, 067 ‘ 2,806} 2,725} 
; . a ‘ we a ° 3 . | | » ’ & te 





ae d lint 
pper and lining leather. ......_- 
— ‘Dende. i 
: fi 1 76 . on dis ‘ 
ght, f.0.b. tannery....dol. per Ib ‘ . 727 | 713 P . 720 717 . 700 ‘ | . 683 | . 680 . 663 
| 1 


Upper, chrome calf, B and C grades, f.0.b. tanne ry | 
dol. per sq. ft..! 215 1.298! 1.323] ‘ .31 1.327 1.333 1. 333 1. 303 303 | 1.313 313 | 71.353 


' 
| 
| 
Bape ne es Go...) 508) 387) 652} 2, 2, 685 | 1,8 2 479 | 2 | 


», 673 














: ey » Preliminary. 
Vv estimate of 1959 crop. ? December 1 estimate of 1960 cro F 958 revisi e “« i "(Ss 
¢fProtuc fon of refined ols eo ph nnn Phy vd L- A tFor 1958 revisions, see Census report, ‘‘Fats and Oils, 1958” (Series M28-1-08). 
series; data prior ugust 1958 are available from reports of the compiling agency (Bureau of the Census). 
 Inciudes data for items not shown separately. @Revisions for January-March 1959 (also for 1958 for sheep and lamb) will be shown later. 
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LEATHER AND PRODUCTS—Continued 








LEATHER MANUFACTURES 


Shoes and slippers:4 
Production, total thous. of pairs... g 57, 48, 756 l 49, 902 y k i 52 | 45. 666 
Shoes, sandals, and play shoes, except athletic, | 
total adaal thous. o i | 51, 408 42, 820 . 42,934 | 37,5 . , : 2) 36 
By kinds: | 

Men’s.. ‘ . Rassid . 73 . 7 8, 660 b 9, 039 | 
Youths’ and boys’ Daal , 287 . 19% 2, 3 i, 918 3 2,112 
Women’s cited hanes , 376 7 . 28, 733 24, 060 . 23, 172 
Misses’ and children’s..............---.-- do.... , BOS § . B, 97 5, 226 5, 5, 733 
Infants’ and babies’ ‘ p , 489 3, 6 2, 947 , OO: 2, 878 
5, 100 , BE 5, 802 
589 649 


Slippers for housewear ta 





Other foot wear 
Exports. : 
Prices, wholesale, f.0.b factory: 
Men’s and boys’ oxfords, dress, elk or side upper, 
Good year welt ..1947-49= 100_- : A 7 135 . 133.! 
Women’s oxfords, elk side upper, Goodyear welt 
1947-49= 100__ . ‘ 146.7 146.7 | 146 146 
Women’s pumps, low-medium quality 7 133.7 133 133.7 | 133. 133. 


| 

| 
Athletic... ; Set : | 
onl ; 7 4 294 517 | 

: 5 235 * 

| 


























AND MANUFACTURES 





LUMBER—ALL TYPES et 
| 


2, 947 2,924 | 3,09 | 3,048 
560 ! 5AR 532 597 
posal | Rae ; 2, 356 2, 54 2, 451 | 
Shipments, total - A EERE BEELER os 2, 798 2 959 | 3,055 
Hardwoods PSs SNe: SS f 7 637 619 623 | 
Soft woods-_. “a 2, 266 L 2, 161 2, 340 2, 432 


National Lumber Manufacturers Association: 

Production, total ‘ mil 
Hardwoods 
Softwoods_. 


9, 610 9, 9, 800 9, 937 9, 944 
3, 844 3, 741 3, 654 3, 628 
5, 766 6, 059 6, 283 6, 316 


Stocks (gross), mill, e 
Hardwoods 
Softwoods.._._. 





Exports, total sawm!'' 


Imports, total saw duct ~_.--d0....| 271,351 | 214, 418 | 305, 515 


76, 662 , 822 60, 041 71,578 | 89,174 . | 
| 325, 926 | 305, 900 419, 089 | 


SCeT WOODS 
Douglas fir: 


EE I AE ee F mil. ee. x... 566 7 675 
Orders, unfilled, end of month. Lise 5 666 B56 3: 488 
Production. ical aac state f 650 93 | ! 669 
Shipments. - - = 603 | 718 
Stocks (gross), “mill, end of month ; 1, 034 + , 24! , 197 1, 148 
Exports, total sawmill products..........- M bd. ft_. , 436 32, 176 31, 722 ; 37, 889 
Sawed timber nd 18, 252 17, 271 | , 62% f 18, 376 
Boards, planks, scantlings, etc ea , 436 13, 924 4 f 19, 513 
Prices, wholesale 
Dimension, construction, dried, 2” x 4’, R. L. | | 
dol, per M bd. ft_- 2. 6 83. 456 . 536 83. 19% ; q 80. 405 . 757 BO. 235 .057 | 79.046 
Flooring, C and better, F. G., 1” x 4”, R. 
dol. per M ‘bd. ft_. . 598 | 131. 688 . 2. 131. 717 | 130.919 : 9.816 9.7 128. 679 





Southern pine 

Orders, new . bd. ft_- i 541 634 587 577 
Orders, unfilled, end of month.. ak BST Re sf 200 : : 174 167 | 
Production 570 5 Bg : 3 608 606 
Shipments 520 568 | ‘ 7 5 611 584 
Stocks (gross), mill and concentration yards, end of 

month eRe fl CUS ° 1, 856 7 ; ; 73 , 099 2. 006 2, 093 2,115 
Exports, total sawmill products... iid M bd. ft. 7, 649 , 420 ‘ , O55 L 6, 426 7,042 | 
Sawed timber - upestapeiehie <a . 1, 247 _¢ ; 5 2, 810 | 1, 273 2, 375 

Boards, planks, se antlings, SE Ne A , 487 6, 402 ‘ & ‘ : 5,735 | 5,153 4, 667 
Prices, wholesale, (indexes):t | 
Boards, No. 2 and better, 1” x 6’, R. i 
. 119.6 . 1S i 7. d b . 111.4 110. 3 | 108.9 








Flooring, B and better, F. G., 1” x " 3 €" 
1947-49= 100_- . 95. 5 \ ‘ ‘ q . ‘ 93.9 





Western pine: 

0 Se ee mil. bd. ft_. j 613 718 { 771 
Orders, unfilled, end of month.. aneieeiipainil 404 5 391 | 364 
Production......... x sc cei diiieoisinabenieue 579 of 758 | 1 871 
Shipments BTR CE « “ t 628 702 f it 785 26 | 670 | 
Stocks (gross), mill, end of month- ied , 0! 2, 004 , 033 2, 089 , 08% 1 ’ , 6 2, 046 2, 102 2,116} 2,1 
Price, wholesale, Ponderosa, boards, No. 3 : 

R. L. (6’ and over) § dol. per M bd. ft!.| 75. 76.060 | 78. 42 79. 680 | 79. 720 


HARDWOOD FLOORING AND PLYWOOD | 


69. 650 | * 69. 56 











Flooring: 

Maple, beech, and birch: 
Orders, new 3 
Orders, unfilled, d 10, 
Production... : 3, 
Shipments... =e 2, 82! 
Stocks (gross), 10, 125 | 

Oak y 

Orders, new _. .--| 60,145 . »é 71, 514 | 
Orders, unfilled, end of month ais ¢ ll , 057 . 48, 276 | 
Production. .._... eS) eS: ‘ 78, 715 
Shipments - eT TS a . 71, 889 | 
Stocks (gross), mill, end of month..__. .do. 5, 683 7, 678 94,501 | 96, 183 101, 31 6 

Plywood (except container and packaging), atrly. total: 

Shipments (market).....M sq. ft., surface measure..| 240,802 }......-.- , 26 oma Saaened RRR 


2, 500 2, 950 
10,200 | 10,475 
3, 000 3, 125 
3, 050 2, 700 
8, 250 | 8, 650 


5 3,625 | 3,150 
5 > > 11, 800 | 12, 350 
5 4 , 82! 3, 350 2, 925 
5 57. 2, 900 2, 725 
11, 125 


Bi 


i) 

3 

a 

dod 
328 
COW oO 


_ 


22% 
975 
37 


SeeRe 
Ss: 


= 


10, 900 


woe 
o 


65,882 | 59, 585 
32, 517 | 29, 014 
340 | 69,970 
804 | 65,148 

, 590 | 


BS S888 


2x 
BERT cor 





oF 
z 

EA 

#528 


115, 



































+ Revised. Preliminary. ! Not entirely comparable with data prior to month noted. 4 Revisions for 1958-September 1959 for production will be shown later. tEffective with 
the July 1960 SURVEY, price indexes replace actual prices; data for January 1947—April 1960 will be shown later. § Not comparable with data through 1958 which cover a different specification. 
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SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and | 1959 


descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 





Decem- | Janu- 
ber ary 


METALS 


1960 





Febru- 
| ary 


AND MANUFACTURES 


March | April May June July | August | 


Septem- 
ber 


Octobe = 


Decem 
ber 








IRON AND STEEL 


Foreign trade: 
Iron and steel products (excluding advanced manu- 
factures and ferroalloys): 
Exports, totalt 9 
Steel mill products*___ 
Scrap. ...-- dc 
Imports, totalt 9 do 
Steel mil ee do 
Scrap.... 


thous. of short tons 
do 


do 


Iron and Steel Scrap 


tons 
do 
do 
do 


do 


Production and receipts, total_..._ thous. of short 
Home scrap produced _. ‘ 
Purchased scrap received (net)____ 
Consnmption, total... _.- aaeaeen 
Stocks, consumers’, end of month___- 


Ore 


tron ore (operations in all U.S. districts): 
Mine production. ..thous. of long 
Shipments from mines______ 
Importst____. 


tons 
de 


do 


U.S. and foreign ores and ore agglomerates 
Receipts at iron and steel plants 
Consumption at fron and steel plants 
Exports__. ehinees 
Stocks, total, end of month 

At mines 
At furnace vards 
At U.S. docks 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Manganese (manganese content), general importst 
thous. of long tons 


Pig Iron and Iron Manufactures 
Pig iron: 
Production (excl. blast furnace prod. of ferroallovs) 
thons. of short tons 
Consumption do 
Stocks (consumers’ and suppliers’), end of month 
thous. of short tons 
Prices: 
Composite 
Basic (furnace) __ 
Foundry, No. 2, } 
Castings, gray iron: © 
Orders, unfilled, for sale, end of month 
thous. of short tons 
peneae ..do 
do. 


per long ton 
do 


do 


..dol. 


forthern______ 


Shipments, total................ 
For sale_.......___. 
Castings, malleable fron 


Orders, unfilled, for sale, end of month 


thous. cf short tons. 
Shipments, total.......... do... 
For sale. 


Steel, Crude and Semimanufactures 
Steel ingots and stee! for castings: 


(REN ee thous. of short tons 
Percent of capacity’... __ 
ndex 


Steel castings: 
Shipments, total 
For sale, total_._____ 
Steel forgings (for sale): 
Orders, unfilled, end of month... 
. |, SEE do... 
Drop and upset_____. 
Prices: 


Composite, finished steel (carbon) ___ 
Steel billets, rerolling, carbon, f.0.b. mill 
dol. per short ton. 
Structural shapes (carbon), f.0.b. mill....dol. per Ib__| 
Steel scrap, No. 1 heavy melting: 
Composite (5 markets) § 
Pittsburgh district 


Steel, Manufactcred Products 


dol. per ib. 


per long ton. 


GBicee 


dol 


Barrels and drums, steel, heavy types (for sale): 
Orders, unfilled, end of month....._____ thousands. 
Shipments site do... 

Cans, metal, pent (in terms of steel consumed), 

total for sale and own use___ thous. of short tons. 
Food ® os do | 
Te ee eee J Se 

Closures (for glass containers), production millions__| 

Crowns, production... .. thousand gross. 

Steel products, net shipments: 
Total (all grades) 

Semifinished producis 
Svowurel shapes (heavy), steel piling 
ates___. 


thous. of short tons. 
ao. 
do. 
do. 


Rafls and accessories do._..! 


’ Revised. * Preliminary. 


See note marked ‘**’’. 
*New series (from Bureau of the Census). Data 

mill products exports and imports are shown in the 
$ Seattered revisions for 1957-58 are 


§ Represents the weighted average 
8an Francisco. 


@ Excludes shipments of food cans oft 





5, 036 
5, 178 


3. 035 


10, 943 
11, 539 

126 
73, 040 
8, 524 
56, 041 





181 
251 
1, 435 
, 904 


430 
414 
619 
776 


170 





' Reflects inventory adjustment 
t Revised (beginning in the February 1960 Survey) to incluc 
9 Includes data not shown separately. 
beginning January 1959 revised (in the 
March 1960 Survey (bottom p. 8-32). 
available upon request. 
@ For 1960, percent of capacity is calculated on annual ca 
if consumers’ bu 


ving prices 


je certain metal manufactures classified by the industry 


pacity as of January 1, 
including brokerage), delivered, at following markets 


| 
| 


| 764 | 1,013 
| q 2 382 

623 
301 
213 
14 


5, 181 
3, 181 
1, 999 
4,994 
9, 661 | 


10, 343 
12, 523 


3, 746 


15, 705 


7,014 











4, 670 


154 











65. 95 
00 | 
66. 50 | 


66 


836 | 
1,051 
581 | 


7, 405 
61 
107.6 


137 
107 
295.2 


110.1 
82.0 
0698 0698 | 


95. 00 
0617 


95. 00 
0617 


31. 12 
31.00 


40. 04 
43. 00 


33. 88 
35.00 


1, 681 


1, 762 


1, 702 
1, 986 


453 
275 
399 

1, 368 
25, 174 


424 
230 
363 

1, 619 
32, 199 


6, 272 | 
374 239 | 219 | 
574 | ; 457 | 


755 
149 


5, 921 4,71 
188 7 
447 2 
484 | 54 
133 | 91 


1 
4 
1 


153 


he pressure-packing type; such types are included in total shipments. 














| 


| 








10, 934 
10, 876 
4, 299 


13, 894 


6, 729 
1, 162 
S80, 050 
11, 148 
62, 953 
5, 949 


116 


6, 838 

54 
96. 1 

102 
299.0 
88.3 
63.0 
0698 
95. 00 
0617 


| 
} 
| 
| 


32. 20 
30. 50 


Pittsburgh distric 


3, 070 


11,049 
6, 356 

849 
54, 816 
10, 687 
67, 645 


6, 484 


, 007 
, 47 


553 
390 
464 

, 561 
3, 609 


, 983 
180 
32: 
373 

51 | 


April 1960 SuRvVey) to include exports of secondary tinplate. 
ORevisions for January 1958-November 1959 are available 




















6, 172 
50 


54 


8) 78 


103 | 
277 | 
97.4 
72.9 


’ 92.6 
66.6 | 

0698 . 0698 | 

95. 00 | 


95. 00 
j 0617 | 


. 0617 


28. 33 
27.00 


, 412 | 
419 | 


516 | 
183 | 
367 | 
388 | 
58 


176 | 
397 
405 | 
50 | 


| 


1960, of 148,570,970 tons of steel: for 1959, as of January 1, 1959 (147,633,670 tons). 
t, Chicago, Philadelphia, Birmingham, and 


89.7 | 


106 | 


’ 264.8 | 


5, 550 


, 116 
179 
320 
378 

46 


February 1961 


1961 


Janu- 
ary 














as steel mill products but formerly omitted from the total shown here; 


Revisions for 1958 for total and steel 
upon request. 
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1960 


Unless other wise stated, statistics through 1958 and tee . 
tive notes are shown in the 1959 edition o . : > . 
Decem-| Janu Po | March | April | May | June July | August — October | Novem = > 





BUSINESS ATISTIC 
U STATISTICS ber ary or 


— METALS AND MANUFACTURES—Continued 








IRON AND STEEL—Continued 
Steel, Manufactured Products—Continued 


Steel products, net shipments—Continued 
Bars and tool steel, total ....thous. of short a 
Bars: Hot rolled (incl. L. Might cman : 
Reinforcing - “ 
Cold finished _- 
Pipe and tubing___- 
Wire and wire products 
Tin mill products 
Sheets and strip (incl. electrical), total 
Sheets: Hot rolled 
Cold rolled 
Fabricated structural steel: 
Orders, new (net) 
Shipments ae 
Backlog, end OE RCE see _ 


NONFERROUS METALS AND PRODUCTS 


Aluminum: 
Production, primary, domestic_thous. of short tons_ 
Estimated recovery from scrapA 
Imports (general): 
Metal and alloys, crude. ._.........-.-.-.- Fe 
Plates, sheets, ete t 
Stocks, primary (at rednetion plants), end of month 
thous. of short tons. 
Price, primary ingot, 99.5%+O-.........dol. per Ib 
Aluminum shipments: 
Mill products and pig and ingot (net){_. 
Mill products, total 
Plate and sheet 








opper: 
Prodnetion: 
Mine, recoverable copper 
Refinery, primary 
From domestic ores_........... ERRORS a... 
From foreign ores 
Secondary, recovered’as refined 
Imports (general) : 
Refined, unrefined, ome et 
efined 


LD. LTR. LRT 2 do.... 
Expor 
Hefined, scrap, brass and bronze ingots 
efi 


wccceccccccccoccesacoe 


. 


eesss 
eooocn 


st 8Ssrs 








. 
a 
~~ 


SRE ES £28 eSB: 
~~ 
-~ 
~ 


SSze2ee 
~~ w-iw 
Cwwseo 


RELRS 
Ow wr 
OO on ms 289 


S af 
on 
ow 


3 
See BR! 


re 
Be 
ao 


Censumption, refined (by mills, | = 
Stocks, refined, end of month, total 
Fabricators’ _. 
Price, bars, electrolytic _ ft ¢ ae dol. per Ib- 
Cepper-base mil] and foundry products, shipments 
(quarterly): 
Brass mil! products_____- a i i= 
Copper wire mil! products®- Genecutonl | 
Brass and bronze foundry products. bntepbimie do....| 


Nes Oro w@® 
New PDD wo 
Neon OM 
noo “NS 


SSsiexn om neske 


eauc wo 
BaSN SBN: 
oan os aon 

wr 
S885 sf we 
S5Ex Se at 


# 
i 
§ 





aad: 
Production: 
Mine, recoverable lead ._...... thous. of short tons 
Secondary, estimated recoverable@t do 
Imports (general), ore®, metal? 
Consumption, total . 
Stocks, end of month: 
Prepeny, ore, base bullion, and in process® 
(ABMS thous. of short tons. 
Refiners’ idigasah refined and antimonial® 
thous. of short tons 
Consumers’ ZS 
Scrap (lead- base, pure hased), all consumers_.do- 
Price, ote, desilverized (N.Y. aa | per Ib_ 


8 spss 
S—nw oO 


Seis 


& 








a (for Soennaane 
a 
Bars, pigs, etc __- 
Estimated recovery from | scrap, total. 
As metal 
——— pig, total 
imar 





85888: 


yz 


Exports, indi. “reexports (metal) _. 
Stocks, pig (industrial), end of month. 
. Price, pig, Straits (N. Y.) , prompt... _...dol. per Ib 
Line: 
Mine production, recoverable zinc 
thous. of short tons 


= 


5 
‘ 
Pp 


Imports (general) 
Ores and concentrates@t 
Metal (siab, blocks) 
ee (recoverable zinc content): 


- 


ee 
—w 
ar 
w 


to 





sb @r 
~~ 
“Oo 
Qa 


~ 
_™ 


Production S serps smelter), from domestic and | 
fore; ‘ thous. of short tons. 69.! 
Secon + "(redistiiled) production, total _. --do....| . 
Consumption, fabricators’, total ror 
Exportst. 7 achat 
Stocks, end of month: 
Producers’, smelter (AZI) 144.5 
Consumers’. 100. 3 , 
Price, prime Western (St. Louis).....-dol. oar te 250 . 1288 . |. 1300 . 1300 1300 .1300 |. 1300 
* Revised. » Preliminary. 1 Part of August 1959 eaegia is included in December 1959 data. ? See note marked “©”. tAverage based on actual market an excludes 
nominal prices for other days. @ Basic metal content. A Effective with the February 1960 Survey, data include estimates for nonreporting companies and are expressed in metallic 
content (including alloying constituents), aluminum content is about 93 percent of metallic content. 
© Effective August 1960, price refers to aluminum formerly called “‘processed pig’’ and now sold as “‘unalloyed ingot”; January-July 1960 price comparable with August 1960, $.2600. 
§ Data for 1958 have been adjusted to industry totals based on the expanded survey of producers introduced in January 1959; revisions for 1958 are shown in the January 1960 SuRVEY. 
t Revised effective with the February 1960 SURVEY to include monthly estimate of lead recovered from nonreporting secondary smelters and lead recovered from copper-base scrap; revisions 
for 1958 are shown in the February 1960 SURVEY. Consumers’ and secondary smelters’ stocks of lead in refinery shapes and in copper-base scrap. 


t Scattered revisions for 1957-58 are available upon request. 
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1959 1960 : 1961 





Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and .! aa A le . 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | pn. | tann- ican hl ] 
BUSINESS STATISTICS Decem- Janu- | Febru-! march | April | May | June | July | August 





Septem- 
e 


| October — Decem-| Janu 


ber ary 





METALS AND MANUFACTURES—Continued 











HEATING EQUIPMENT, EXCEPT ELECTRIC | | 


Radiators and convectors, cast iron: | 
Shipments : mil. of sq. ft. of radiation. 
ON 

Oil burners:A 
iat idhlemmennednguquesncnenes thousands 
ON .-do 

Stoves and ranges, domestic cooking. incl. built-ins:Ac@ 
Shipments, total_..........-.. Sieneobegint thousands 

OS OS ke Era ~ 
Gas (inel. bungalow and combination) _ _..do 
Kerosene, gasoline, and fuel oil! see 








Stoves, domestic heating, shipments, totalAt....do. = 
do 
. ..do 
Kerosene, gasoline, and fuel ofl_...............do 








Warm-air furnaces (forced-air and gravity air-flow), 
shipments, totalAt..-...---.---.-- ..... thousands 
as kt Bate a ees ee ‘ .do... 

..d0 


e met 
Water heaters, gas, shipments-............-.--- do 
MACHINERY AND APPARATUS 


Blowers, fans, and unit heaters, quarterly totals: | 
Blowers und fans, new orders@_.........mil. fee. } 
0. 


Unit-heater group, new orders_._.........-.-- 
Foundry equipment (new), new orders, net 
monthly average shipments, 1947-49= 100 
Furnaces, industrial, new orders, net: 
Electric processing... .......-.-----.----mil. of dol- 
Fuel-fired (except for hot rolling steel) .........do_.. 





Industrial trucks (electric), shipments: 

Hand (motorized) __.-. pats number..| 
Rider-type___.... i Saale niieebiatcient = 
Industrial trucks and tractors (gasoline-powered), | 
CS a SE i a 





Machine tools (metal-cutting and metal-forming): 
New orders (net) ne | ..-mil. of dol 


mestic. 
Estimated backlog (metal-cutting only) - 


Other machinery and equipment, quarterly shipments 

Construction machinery (selected types), totalt® 

mil. of do 

Tractors, tracklaying, total , aeatlana 

Tractors, whee] (contractors’ off-highway) __.do- 

Tractor shovef loaders, integral units only (wheel | 
and tracklaying types). .............mil. of dol. 
Farm machines and equipment (selected types), 
excluding tractors. -_...................mil. of dol 
Tractors, whee! (excl. garden and contractors’ off- 
highway types)..............-.-......-mil. of dol. 
(steam, power, centrifugal, and rotary), new 
0) NEES TRS Seay ae .-mil. of dol. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Batteries (automotive replacement only), shipments 
thousands. 2, 467 





Household electrical appliances: 
Ranges (incl. built-ins), domestic and export sales 
thousands... 147.5 
Refrigerators and horre freezers, output*__1957 = 100__ 113.0 
Vacuum cleaners (standard type), sales billed 
thousands..| 293.8 
Washers, sales billed (domestic and export)©..do._..| 264.2 54.6 | 83. 302 ~ i x 4 296. 3 ; 5. f - 
Radio sets, production§.__.................__.. do....| #1,553.3 | 1,355.8 .4 | 1,667.6 | 1, , 277. . 551. ’ : 5. , 727. , 468. ?1, 055. 0 
Television sets (incl. combination), prod.$...... do....| 7593.2] 526.5] 603.5| #549. ; : : : . 1 5 | » 360.0 
Electronic tubes and semiconductors, factory sales 
mil. of dol. 84.0 
Insulating materials and related products: 
Insulating materials, sales billed, index 
1947—-49= 100__ 154 
Steel conduit (rigid), shipments -.-.thous. of ft..| 39, 063 





























Motors and generators, quarterly: 
New orders, index 1947-49= 100-.- 169 - 7 158 
Polyphase induction motors, 1-200 hp: 





thous. of dol..| 41,938 | 3, 15 , 39, 958 
ti ite en ie ee *“Y | 40,015 |. i caietics! k eheneniiine 40, 489 
Direct current motors and generators, 1-200 hp: | | 
New orders, gross thous. of dol..| 7, 124 }.........]....... ; iy 5, : 6, 648 
i ndnilsitmiandsbatbecnabindtecccatitinc! | M00 ienan cae 5, 97! , GE oe. e 5, 956 
' 



































* Revised. » Preliminary. 1 See note “‘t”’. 
2 Data are for month shown. 3 Represents 5-weeks’ production. * Beginning August 1960, data cover shipments for one additional company. 
SPegasing Jen 1959, industry estimates are based on revised inflating factors and are not strictly comparable with earlier data. 
oo udes _— 3 uilt-in gas-fired oven-broiler units; shipments of cooking tops, not included in figures above totaled 28,300 units (4-burner equivalent) in October 1960. 
ere tee gas heating stoves (January 1958~May 1959) and warm-air furnaces (January 1957-May 1959) are available upon request. 
~ ginning ist quarter 1960 for construction machinery are not strictly comparable with data for earlier periods. Quarterly shipments for 1959 have been adjusted, insofar 
as boa ie, to cover comparable items included beginning 1960. Revisions for Ist and 2d quarters 1959 are shown in the September 1960 SuRVEY; revisions for 1958 will be shown later. 
ew series (from Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System); monthly data for 1947-1958 are available upon request. 9 Includes data not shown separately. 
| a = of —_ ion w er Geyer machines; such sales (excluding exports) totaled 9,300 units in December 1960. 
uction comp: me, portable battery, automobile, and clock models; television sets include combination models. Data for December 1959 and March, June, September 
nd December 1960 cover 5 weeks; all other months, 4 weeks. @ Revisions for 1958 are in the April 1960 Sunver. ea eae 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and | 1959 see iis 
Metre notes ave chown in the 1960 ofitien of | Doom. | Jone he March | April May | June July | Aust Septem-! October [Novem 
° ber er 














BUSINESS STATISTICS = — oy 








PETROLEUM, COAL, AND PRODUCTS 





COAL | 
Anthracite: | | | 
Production. thous. of short tons 1, 965 , 57’ ; . , 262 , 437 > ,6387 | 1,518] 1,612) 
Stocks in producers’ storage yards, end of mo..do. -. 429 04 | 283 333 q 336 | 339 319 
Exports... do 153 90 | | 137 | 149 154 | 
Prices: | 
Retail, stove, composite. ._- dol. per short oo. 27. 82 . 1s 4 a ‘ 27. ‘ 27.33 27.34 27. 55 | 
Ww holesale, chestnut, f.0.b. car at mine___.- . 14. 651 . ‘ . 3. q 13. 608 14.098 | 14.098 
Bituminous: | 
Production thous. of short tons 40, 554 36,470 | 34,440 | 35,240 /° 
Industrial consumption and retail deliveries, total 9 
thous. of short tons. 36, 974 28,824 | 27,453 | 30,150 
Electric power utilities. ........ ' a 15, 223 14,698 | 13,658 | 14,304 | 
Railroads (class I) do... 266 263 185 ay 107 112 192 
Manofacturing and | eee total..do- _. 17, 719 A 5, 747 4 , 87 12,282 | 11,590 | 12,929 | 
Coke plants (oven and beehive) .-....------do---- 5, 672 5, 169 5, 576 
2, 609 





Retail deliveries to other consumers. ........do..- 3, 731 , 26 » > . 1, 616 1,97 


Stocks, industrial and retail dealers’, end of month, | | 
total .....-thous. of short tons..| 76,202] 7. , OBE BS, 1! 7 . | 72,662 | 74,458 | 76,206 | 
Electric power utilities... do... 50,107 | 48,038 , 34! » 49. 334 50, 81: 52, 215 
Railroads (class I) ey td 225 162 | 164 
Manufacturing and mete industries, total..do__- , 840 22, 380 , 678 23, 006 
Oven-coke plants. do 11, 495 10, 742 , Os 11, 083 
Retail dealers_____. “ oF 1,030 786 | 821 | 
Exports. ._-._- ‘ S _ 2, 858 3, 888 
Prices: 
Retail, composite... ...---dol. per short ton_. 
Wholesale: 
Screenings, indust. use, f.0.b. car at mine_.do-. .. 
Domestic, large sizes, f.o.b. car at mine....do--. 


COKE 








Production: 
Beehive_. , .... thous. of short tons. 
Oven (byproduct) __. . do. 
Petroleam coke§ 
Stocks, end of month 
Oven-coke plants, totalt 
At furnace plants? 
At merchant plants 
Petroleum coke 
Exports 
Price, oven foundry coke (merchant plants), 
Birmingham, Ala_. .....-----dol. per short ton. 


PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS 


-o0 
Bae 








== 
wa 


Prns 
ae 
esc 


Crude petroleum: 
Oil wells completed t_ . 2 2, 132 1, ye 


Price at wells (Oklahoma-Kansas)_...._ dol. per bbl. 2.9 2. 97 . 
Runs to stillst_ ..thous. of bbl__| 252, “42 256, 659 re “Zs 
86 82 


Refinery operating ratio percent of capacity_. 

















All oils, sapply, demand, and stocks: 
New supply, totalt___. ......thous. of bbl. 312, 721 


310, 214 7 . R 296, 027 ,é 7,866 | 300,155 | 
Production: | 
224, 140 | 220,977 | 211, , , 16 . 645 | 215,145 | 209, 215, 687 | 213, 992 
‘ 27, 884 


Crude petroleumt_. ‘ 
. Natural-gas liquids, benzol (blended), etc. 3% ; 56] 29, 258 29, 979 28,621 | 28, 29,732 | 29,519 
mports: | 
rude petroleum _- " ; Sahin ; 29,292 | 33, ' 2, 32, 768 2, 6 31,458 | 29, 980 | 4 
Refined productst nwenens 5 377 | 29,966) 24, , 23, 483 19,493 | 20, 63 20,989 | 26,664 |........ 
Change in stocks, all oils (decrease, —) bs . ‘ —34, 532 . 2, 854 8, 543 4 14,810 | —4, 678 
* 283,056 | 304, 833 


Exports: 
Crude petroleum. _. 4 264 299 436 89 352 0 |. 
Refined productst. J . ‘ | 7,155 5,988 , 393 5, 5,164 | 
Domestic demand, total ¢t.. . -do....| 4 . 268, 522 | 280, 600 1,062 | 281, 457 | 270, 562 7,063 | 200, 649 
Gasolinet d J ; 7 . b 138, 909 138, 371 8, 5 26, 242 | 124,855 | 
KerosenetA CPRIAE REECE ee , 548  O1! 5, 98 5 6, 665 ‘ | 8, 433 rt” , 47! 12, 776 |. 
Distillate fuel oflt___- = 86, ¥ A d 39, 755 . 37,137 | 39, 68 5,160 | 61, 556 | 
= ee , 7 , 39, 332 36, 240 37, 343 40, S49 48, 509 


Residual fuel oflt_- 

Jot faci A............ wad 7. » a ’ 9, 255 : 8, 254 ‘ 8, 269 8, 472 
Lubricants?............... " 3, 646 . 3, 699 . 3, 3, 48 3, 479 3, 474 
Asphaltt. wi i . b 3, 769 ‘ , 13, 411 . b 3, 11, 099 6, 827 
Liquefied gasest_- 5 14, 687 . A 5, 17,902 | 20,846 





746 | 283, 178 | 288, 191 | 277, een 


Demand, totalt_.-. 











Stocks, end of month, total ees 745, 742 779, 514 1 ‘ h, 623 |" 831,433 | 826, 755 
Crude petroleum We A f 57, 260, 923 i | 257, 301 , 34, 231, 232,990 | 239, 528 |. 
Natural-gas liquids éntitina ‘ bee > 18, 916 "2 21: 26,400 | 29, 380 ‘ 35, 63 36,122 | 33,903 |......... 
Refined products - bbe 502, 453 | 465, 903 » . 492, 833 . 549, * 562,321 | 553, 234 


Refined petroleum products: 
Gasoline (incl. aviation): 
Production?... . ....| 129, 835 5 , 807 | 126, 866 23, 126, 905 . q 27, 564 26, 56 123, 873 |... 
Exportst__.. 1, 793 914 1, 284 , 07 1, 436 1, 307 : > , 107 ii 747 |. 

Stocks, end of month: 

Finished gasoline ‘ ...-| 175,319 5,379 | 209,854 | 202,610 | 198,081 | 185, 655 , | A 77, 667 | 177, 175, 419 

Unfinished gasoline on acu . 11, 796 12, 837 13, 490 12, 428 12, 797 3, > 11, 978 2, 13, 307 
Prices (excl. aviation) 

. 103 ° . 105 .118 115 . 105 115 ° . 125 - 125 - 12% 125 ».125 


Wholesale, refinery (Okla., group 3)_.dol. per gal... 
. 202 - 202 | . 207 | . 208 ' -212 | ‘ . 218 216 | . no | "214 
































Retail (regular grade, exc]. taxes) , service stations, 

55 cities (Ist of following mo.)....dol. per gal. . 207 

’ Revised. » Preliminary. 9 Includes data not shown separately. §Includes nonmarketable catalyst coke. 
tRevisions for 1958 will be shown later as follows: Oil wells completed (August and September); domestic demand—jet fuel (February-September); lubricants (January-August); for 

all other indicated items (January-September). Revisions for February-May 1959, respectively, for coke stocks follow (units above): Total—3,736; 3,647; 3,512; 3,273; furnace plants—2,302; 


2,218; 2,131; 1,954. 
} Data for Alaska and Hawaii are included as part of domestic supply and demand beginning with January 1959 and January 1960, respectively; appropriate amounts for these States 
are reflected in data for all series affected. Data beginning 1960 for jet fuel and kerosene are not comparable with earlier data because jet fuel for use in commercial aircraft ts now classified 


with kerosene; formerly, this product was reported primarily as “‘jet.”’ ASee last sentence of note “‘¢’.” 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and ei : 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of saa Eg, “>a 
BUSINESS STATISTICS Deoem — | oe March April | May | June | July | August 


i u 





oe 3 1959 “4 ; 1960 


Septem- . Novem- | Decem- 
ber | october ber | ber 





PEFROL EUM, COAL, AND PRODUCTS—Continued 








| | 
PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS—Continued | | | 


Refined petroleum products—Continued 
Aviation — iz 
Production. - jeceee thous. of bbl 10, 467 10, 9, 76 7 9, 145 9,521 | 9,018 9, 374 10, 017 9, 666 9, 453 
EE. ctthebicietenaceonansece . do 1, 036 55 2 Ag 1, 229 1, 084 953 RRs | 977 915 | 
Stocks, end of month do 11, 923 3, 40 , 025 i 14,274 | 13,848 | 13,943 | 12,826 | 12,608 | 12,105 | 12, 
Kerosene: mee - | 
Pro@uction..........---2-.-------- . oonnG 11, 943 » 547 9, 74 9, 853 9,759 | 11,164 11,397 10,776] 11, 99% 
Stocks, end of month ) 26, 817 5, 5 23, 02 { 20,547 | 24,217 | 27,354 | 30,499 33,379) 35,408 
Price, wholesale, bulk lots (N.Y. Harbor) | 
dol. per gal 103 
Distillate fuel ol: | 
PE ccragbscocedatiadeces ..thous. of bbl 60, 110 59, 87 51, 877 55, 69 52, 3 53,841 | 53,338 | 56,773 | 58, 08 54, 928 
Importst_- =— ~ 1, 789 ,6 , 095 22¢ , 52 1,342; 1,148 | 709A 72 1,005 
Exports? do 1,195 7 ¢ | 779 | 1,176 1, 163 916 | ! 484 
Stocks, end of month--- do_...| 151,030 | 95,461 | 109,174 | 131,044 | 152, 1: 168, 235 
Price, wholesale (N.Y. Harbor, “No. 2 fuel 
dol. per gal 098 5 0s 095 Q! 095 92 | 092 
Residual fuel ofl: P < pt. | | 
Production . thous. of bbl- 31,206 | 32,452) 2 : 5 26, | 96,072 | 25. 2¢ 26, 265 
i eee Se i ES do... 22, 938 
Exportst panes do 1, 409 
Stocks, end of month do 53, 261 
Price, wholesale (Okla., No. 6fuel).__dol. per bbl- 1. 60 
Jet fuel:§ 

Production thous. of bbl 8, 909 : 7,272 3 f | , Rg 
Stocks, end of month._............- do 7 7, 5, 386 | ; | 6,753 
Lubricants: seats 
Production. ; ‘  —_—— , y 5, 027 , O52 | 4,921 | 
Exportst- PS SES 477 . a | . 1, 559 | 
Stocks, end of month. do . 9 9, ! | ,637 | 9%, 9, 068 
Price, wholesale, bright stock (midcontinent, f.0.b. 

,) <u eeene ..dol. per gal- 
Asphalt: - 
thous. of bbl. , 4, 363 ‘ 71 11, 042 | 

Stocks, end of month. was ~ 10, 948 2, 835 , 5 | § | 17,087 | 15,760 

Liquefied petroleum gases: | | 

ae Sclteioscedal 6,019 2 , 277 , 990 | 
Transfers from gasoline plantst_- do... 17, 681 ,573 | 15, | |, 377 
Stocks (at plants, terminals, underground, and at } 
refineries), end of month-_-_._--- ..thons. of bb! 20, 785 7,721 | 15,86 3, 793 


105 | 102 . 102 | 102 . 102 


260 | 


= ho 
= 


8 : 
se 388 8 82 


~ 
> 
nw 


“2S 


Asphalt and tar products, shipments a 
Asphalt roofing, total s 2, 866 2 . 3, 746 

Roll roofing and cap sheet . oe 1,009 95 | p , 417 | 
Shingles, all types : : 1, 857 , Q 329 


Asphalt siding. -.-__- ia 51 56 | 
Insulated siding... .....-...----- a do. 59 5 : 72 
Asphalt board ee. ddoescsnesaan aren, .. 813 77 ° 764 
Saturated felts. __. inert detined short tons $1,577 | 55, i | 74, 876 


Pee 


s~ 
£2 








PULPWOOD AND WASTE PAPER 
Pulpwood: 


pti 
Stocks, end of month....._.__- CS eS 
WOOD PULP 





Production: 

Total, all grades thous. of short tons_- 
Dissolving and special alpha_................do___. 
— EROS ae Rae tees 

pea E do... 


po 
° 
2833 


- 
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EEsh 
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ae oe ee : 
Defibrated or exploded. 
8oda, semichem., screenings, damaged, “ete. 
Stocks, end of month: 
Total, all mills_.-.. 
Pulp __, Saree 
Paper and board 
Nonpaper mills___. 


"Biscolving all grades, totalt 
and special alpha 
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Imports, ali grades, totalt........ 
Dissolving and special alpha 
| SS CL a ae 


PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS 


All paper and board mills, production: | 
Paper and board, total thous. of short tons... , 63 , § , 02 , 896 | 2,946 2, 2, 567 59 | 2,820 
‘ y 20) 1,277 ,37 ,327|} 1,330] 1, 1,127 y | 1,216 
1,293 | 1,378 , 295 1, 332 , 354 1,174| 1, 1, 305 
board ee” ee rT 13 13 | 14 10 2 | 12 
Construction paper and board...............do___. : 253 253 : 262 | 271 | 277 256 | 287 | 


’ Revised. » Preliminary. o'See similar note, p. 8-35. 

t Revisions for 1958 will be shown later as follows: Aviation gasoline exports, distillate fuel oil imports, residual fuel oil imports, transfers from gasoline plants (January-September); dis- 
pen bale og (January-May and September); residual fuel oil exports (May and June); lubricants exports (January-August); wood pulp—exports (June and August), imports ( Febru- 

§See last sentence of note “‘<””’ for p. 8-35. 
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BUSINESS STATISTICS _ — ary ber 








PULP, PAPER, AND PRINTING—Continued 





PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS—Continued 


Paper, except building paper, newsprint, and paper- 
board (A merican Paper and Pulp Association): 
Orders, new 9 - ..thous. of short tons-- 5. ‘ i 5 795. ¢ 3 B5. 959.0 | ! 800.0 
Orders, unfilled, end of month 9. do.... i , f 34. 6 : ’ 700. r 5 + 650. ¢ 1 580.0 
Production__......- ALE PS ; a ; . 4 " a y :e . 7! 112 1,060.3 |r 5 | 1836.0 
Shipments 9 \ = . "941 \, 999. ! 06 " 806. 3 9: y rg | 1830.0 
Stocks, end of month 9 __- os 598. § . f iy : 524 ’ 6: r 64! | 564.0 
Fine paper: 
Orders, new. -. ical 33. g : 5 52. ! f 9.! ‘ 139.0 
Orders, unfilled, end of month am 59. ! a 6 83 y 7 : : 7: 73.0 
Production ____- —— 5 51.3 %. § ! 52 50.3 ‘ : r 139.0 
Shipments bovod 32 0. 3 52. ¢ 5. 3 b 2! ; ‘ 140.0 
Stocks, end of month aie 50.8 8.f 51. 55. § 0. . ‘ 52.! ri 153.0 
Printing paper: 
Orders, new. aioe 378. § 397 : , ( : ¢ 384.! ’ 375. * 417 377.0 
Orders, unfilled, end of month_. “ Sah : y 7 .§ : f ! : rs 51 + 3R6.! 371.0 
Production __ és be 381. 2 ; 389. 23. 6 K 395. 7 343. 3 378. : °% 392.0 
Shipments. a ----| 382! 3s | f 3. i 36 d 3% Bi 3 398. : 392.0 
Stocks, end of month 5. 262. 3 y f 272.7 74. 272. y 26 r 260. 6 270.0 
Price, wholesale, book paper, “‘A’’ grade, English | 
finish, white, f.0.b. mill dol. per 100 Ib... 2 | j 4.7 ’ . : 5. OF . 5. 9! 16. 95 
Coarse paper 
Orders, new .--thous. of short tons. . 338. 336. 371.2 37 : 2 ‘ 335 234.0 
Orders, unfilled, end of month___....._._- wicasd i fi2. 6 : ‘ 57. 5 : 3 136.0 
Production _--- do 
Shipments. Sf ee 
Stocks, end of month Y “593 
Newsprint: 
Canada (incl. Newfoundland): 
Production _- do... 
Shipments from mills ee 
Stocks at mills, end of month... do... 
United States: 
Production _..--. Geidkce 
Shipments from mills ae 
Stocks at mills, end of month ease 








Consumption by publishers” 
Stocks at and in transit to publishers, end of — 
EES Se thous. of short tons. 


Imports 
Price, rolls, “contract, ‘delivered to principal ports 
dol. per short ton. 


Paperboard (National Paperboard Association) :% 
Orders, new .thous. of short tons 
Orders, unfilled, end of month. do. 
Production, total 

Percent of activ ity. 
Paper products: 
Shipping containers, corrugated and solid fiber, 
shipmentst_ .-mil. sq. ft. surface area 
Folding paper boxes, en index of physical 
volume " ..1947-49= 100 





PRINTING 











Book publication, total number of editions... ’ 2 
New book ; ns ON 955 , 006 
New editions... _- RTE Umer © TT 230 3 235 


PRODUCTS 















































RUBBER 

Natural rubber: 
Consumption " , b 3! g 37, 258 
Stocks, end of month do... 79, 408 76, 156 75, 320 81, 599 3, 45 y 6, 60! i R2, 385 
Imports, including latex and guayule Laon i 40,949 | 38,581 36, 3 28, 39, 597 


Price, wholesale, smoked sheets (New York) 
dol. per Ib. , 415 . 403 . 405 . 404 ‘ , 368 . 350 : 311 








Synthetic rubber 
EEE 3S SES li‘ Q 130, 742 | 126,334 | 131,933 | 120,895 | 128, i 121, 635 113, 853 | 110, 465 | 
Consumption. toss 95,133 | 93,203 | 97,727 | 90,252 .§ 95, 846 9, 88, 578 330 | 7 86,179 | 80,076 
Stocks, end of month.- 221, 622 | 221, 183 | 223,738 | 221, 511 , 333 5, 68 242, 740 242) 959 | 238.501 | 240,038 | 242° 416 
Exports 29,283 | 29.814 | 34,488] 37,018 ; . 30,544 | 24,285] 23,166] 23.381 |. _ 











Reclaimed rubber: 
Production 26,442 | 26,965 | 29,100) 26, 209 , , 426 472 | 23,540} 22,251] 23,546 | 22.013 


Consumption... .--------- eagen 26,540 | 25,044 | 26,625 | 24,210] 23, , 677 249 | 21,452] 22,101] 23,; 21,014 
Stocks, end of month. onl 29,031 | 28,653 29,719 . , 698 , 62 33,979 | 33,949) 33,! 33, 783 











TIRES AND TUBES 


Pneumatic casings: 


Production _. thousands..; 9, 645 | ¢ 10, 325 : , 115 , 517 | 410,779 | 410, 863 7 49,147 | 49,184) 49,530 | 49,044 | 


Shipments, total — Se do.... 7, 942 | 411,322 , 179 9, 737 . 411,188 | 411,507 | 410,113 | *8, 941 49, 630 410,014 | 48, 308 
Original equipment ca , 333 , 996 ‘ 3, 3, 724 3, 449 2, 735 1, 578 2, 950 3.589/ 3. 

Replacement equipment " “a 4, 565 , 833 ‘ € , a4f 7, 306 7,884 7, 228 7,213 6, 560 6, 304 

Export D 180 156 : 57 : 157 17 150 151 120 | 121 | 


26, 933 5, 043 . 47. ’ 27, * 26, 967 | 4 26,359 | 426,108 | 426, 208 425,803 | 4 25, 499 | 
108 145 25 125 h 143 146 119 104 110 


Stocks, end of month 
Exports (Bur. of Census) 


Inner tubes 
Production . iG 3, 612 3, 899 4, 043 »2 ' 3, 611 3, 426 3, 261 3, 017 3, 024 3, 067 2.921 
Shipments et a Ssintslpiptiabideabananeaianannaies 3, 135 5, 391 4,011 3, : 4 3, 330 3, 547 3, 440 3, 308 2, 804 : 2 657 
Stocks, end of month ‘ do. 10, 536 8, 924 9, 002 , 11: , 492 ), 852 10, 700 10, 627 10, 254 10, 446 | , 58S 10 859 
Exports (Bur. of Census ‘ i ee 83 85 78 35 113 102 107 84 37 












































r Revise i » Preliminary. Novem ber data exclude estima ates for tissue and miscell aneous papers. ? Data for months noted cover 5 weeks; other months, 4 weeks. . Beginning 
January 1960, data are based on a new de finition of a book and are not entirely comparable with those for earlier periods. * Motorcycle tires are included beginning January 1960. 
9 Data exclude estimates for ‘‘ tissue paper.’ co’ As reported by publishers accounting for about 75 percent of total newsprint consumption in 1959. t Minor revisions for January 


1957-March 1959 wil! be shown later. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and | 13 a 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | =e al Sie Sehaw. 
BUSINESS STATISTICS ae ary po 


STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS 


| | 
PORTLAND CEMENT | 
| 
Production, finished cement_--....-.. thous. of bb! 669 | 16,080 , 422 7, | 731,999 | 31,930 | 31,982 | 33,270 | * 31,181 | * 31,488 | * 26,469 | 20, 505 
Percent of capacity - . . o---- x ‘ 49 5: 88 | 91 88 92 | 89 87 75 56 
Shipments, finished cement_. _....--thous. of bbl..| 20, 2,909 | 14, 698 7, 27, 6: 30, 468 | 34,363 | 32,964 | 36,623 | + 33, 862 | * 33, 194 | + 25, 232 15, 116 
Stoeks, end of month: : : Fes } : | 
Finished a= — do....| 31,32 37, 2 38,553 | 39, 165 7% 40,101 | 37,667 | 36,611 | 33,244 | + 30,563 | * 28,799 | * 30,095 | 35, 484 
Clinker.........-- : do 27,382 | 33,474 | 33, 54! 33,049 | 30,488 | 27,582 | 23,444 | * 20,232 | * 17,318 | * 16,838 | 20, 888 


CLAY CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 


Septem- Novem-| Decem 
ber October ber 


| ataren | April May June July | August 
| ber 











Shipments: 
Brick, unglazed (common and face) 
mil. of standard brick 
Struetural tile, except facing thous. of short tons 
Sewer pipe and fittings, vitrified do 
Facing tile (hellow), glazed and unglazed 
mil. brick equivalent 
—— and wall tile and acsumetine, glazed and un- 
mil. of sq. ft 


Price aan, brick (common), f.o.b. plant or N.Y. dock 
1947-49= 100 


GLASS AND GLASS PRODUCTS 


Flat glass, mfrs.’ shipments (qtrly. total) <” 
thous. of dol 
Sheet (window) glass, shipments do 
Plate and other flat glass, shipmentsc’__. do 


Glass containers:t aa! “ py 
PE inccdcndidbncusdsetecs .thous. of gross é 12, 755 3, 1: , | , 6 )f , ‘ 5, 67 4 q 11,415 
Seppmettn, on domestic, See ‘ do-.. 10, 989 | , 216 , 887 | 12, 3, 9 14, 16 12, 626 , 12 ‘ 11, 540 

eneral-use food an = 
Narrow-neck food 1, 108 if , , 306 , 343 , 337 1, 322 , 22 . ‘ 1, 026 
Wide-mouth food (incl. packers’ Gambiers, Alig | ; 
giasses, and fruit jars). .........thous. of gross 3, 3,382 | 3, 32s , 62 3, 26 , 5 , 8 3, 610 
Beverage . do } ; 632 | 5s 957 | , 288 sa , 1,172 
do 838 8: 161] 1,443 , 0! ,968 | 1,800 

Liquor and wine do 965 1,337 | 1,2 , 218 , 993 

Medicinal and toflet do 2, 58 » 848 ,§ »137 | 2, 2, 90! 2, 2, 594 

Chemical, household and industrial... do 075 , mf ,10 , 19 it 1, 005 
Dairy produce wie do 14] x 32 | 3f 32 130 


Stocks, end of month............ a 
GYPSUM AND PRODUCTS! 


Crude cypeum, one total: 
Imports _... thous. of short tons... 


_o* ° ae niente aa do 
Calcined, production, quarterly total do 


Cypeem products sold or used, quarterly total: 
nealeined uses- RESEPE Tens thous. of short tons__| 
Re ccpeons do 
Building uses: 
Plasters: 
0 Eee eee do 
All other (incl. Keene’s cement) ea 
Lath...... J _.mil. of sq. ft..| 
, ae meer “ee 
ES do 





























TEXTILE PRODUCTS 


| 


11,930 | 11,891] 13,663| 11,217 





APPAREL 


Hosiery, shipments _ __.. ...thous. of dozen pairs..| 11, 894 

Men’s = — 1A | 
by | | 
ults é thous. of units. 2, , 828 | > 1 2,085 1, 968 1,896 | | 1,885 1, 032 
Senabats and topeoats.. do 34 5 1 435 | 476 512 1 460 336 
Coats (separate), dress and sport _- do....| 11, | 1895 806 956 | 11,055 576 
Trousers (separate), dress and sport. - do 17, SAS | 19,035} 8,236] 8,600] '8935| 6,812 

Shirts (woven fabrics), dress and sport | | 

thous. of doz 12, 03! . A | 12,365 ‘ 2,048 | '2,270 1, 424 2, 072 


Work clothing: 
Dunomress and waistband overalls_. do 1 280 296 1 265 196 280 


| 
do... 335 48 | 1 365 ; 344 1 355 248 352 


13, 025 


| 
| 


Women’s, misses’ Leeaeonael outerwear, cuttings: A | 
Coats. ...-.thous. of units..| * 1, 53 ’ |; 2,078 942 841 1, 832 2,127 2, 693 
Dresses... Saitctnh delidvaenceindbiliat do....| * 18, 37% ‘ | 22, | 26,974 7, 26,037 | 20,371 | 15,861 | 21,400 : 20, 022 

ES ee Ee te do * 735 ; | £ 1,013 440 709 800 870 610 









































Waists, blouses, and shirts........__..thous. of doz..| 1, 27 | 1,507| 1,456 1,515| 1,402| 1,293| 1,383 1, 236 
CRs ene 0ed bask énctnboce . .do | ° 0 | 828 | 850 925 877 | 034 906 844 90' 794 


* Revised. ! Data cover a 5-week period. 
| eee moony Sor SP 08 on uarter 1959 will be shown later. 
for January 1 February 1959 for glass containers appear in the May 1960 Survey; those for sum and products follow (units above): Ist quarter 1959—crude production, 
2,431; uncalcined uses, 79; all other building uses, 51.2; 2d quarter 1969—uncalcined uses, 1 ,078; 3d quarter 1950 Imports, 1, 302, > 
JSomorioes sheathing, fa trmtoess, and laminated board. 
December 1959 an arc une, Septernber, and December 1960 cover 5-week ods and fo her months, 4 weeks. 
ms for +t 1957-November 1959 are available upon request. ons eT os 
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J 





Novem-| Decem- 
ber ber 








TEXTILE PRODUCTS—Continued 





COTTON 


Cotton (exclusive of linters) : 
, 42 . 2 14,075 


Production: 
Ginnings § .thous. of running bales _.- 414, 515 
514, 309 


Crop estimate, “equiv alent 500-Ib. bales 
* 888 637 


8 


thous. of bales... 


Consumption] d 
Stocks in the United States, end of month, 
total{t_ .do.. g 12, 424 q 4 ’ 7, ’ 14, 225 
Domestic cotton, total _- d “ A 12, 371 a . f . 14, 152 
On farms and in transit ‘ . 52 687 441 { 4 y . 1, 388 
Public storage and compresse wos . 9,731 : 4 ; ’ ; 11 107 
Consuming establishments f 1, 953 é k 1 657 
Dest GEM, CE... ..ccccoceeed-ghdanboesdlicess 60 52 
Exportst........-.- eocnenquenettnnconpetvoninliaaiins 767 
Imports 4 
Prices (farm), American upland 128.4 
Prices, wholesale, middling 1”, average 14 markets _ 
cents per Ib... . , 32. 0 
Cotton linters: 
Consumption] s. i 
Production t_ d 90 160 
Stocks, end of montht.- 2 633 653 


COTTON MANUFACTURES 


Spindle activity (cotton system = 

Active spindles, last working day, total__....thous.. , ’ , q \, 19, 325 
Consuming 100 percent cotton 7, i f 7, i 17, 604 
Spindle hours operated, all fibers, total... .millions-. » : q 412, 411,740 
Average per working day r eR 442 500 499 486 9 470 
Consuming 100 percent cotton s , 157 q . ‘ 4 10, 737 
Cotton yarn, natural stock, on cones or tubes: 

Prices, wholesale, f.0.b. mill: 
20/2, carded, weaving > 4 d ° ° ‘ . 67! ° . 661 
36/2, combed, knitting d ? J ‘ . ‘ ; e . 938 


Cotton cloth: 

Cotton broadwoven goods over 12 inches in width, 
production, quarterlyt 

Exportst 

Imports}. ....- 

Prices, wholesale: 
Mill margins_-. ----.-.cents per Ib_. 
Denim, white back, 10 o. jsq. yd... 
Print cloth, 39-inch, 68 x 72_- 
Sheeting, class B, 40-inch, 48 x 44-48 


MANMADE FIBERS AND MANUFACTURES 


Zt. 
4B oP! 
poe See 


Fiber production, quarterly total 9 $........mil. of Ib.- 
Filament yarn (rayon and acetate) 
Staple, incl. tow (rayon) 
Noncellulosic (nylon, acrylic, protein, etc. a 


Exports: 


Imports: Y arns and ‘nono@lamente?. 
Staple, tow, and tops?................-. iced 


Stocks, producers’, end of month: 
Filament yarn (rayon and acetate) mil. of Ib... 


Staple, incl. tow (rayon) 


Prices, rayon (viscose) : 
Yarn, filament, 150 denier 
Staple, 1.5 denier 


Manmade-fiber broadwoven fabrics 
Production, quarterly total 9 t. ‘thous. of linear yd_. 
Rayon and acetate (excl. tire fabric) do.__- 
Nylon and chiefly nylon mixtures 


Exports, piece goods_.... dnaogiionstl thous. of sq. yd... 











Imports, rawt thous. of Ib... 
Price, raw, AA, 20-22 denier... dol. per Ib... 
Production, fabric, qtrly. totalt....thous. of linear yd_. 


WOOL 
Wool consumption, mil] (clean basis) -4 


Apparel class 
Carpet Bi casts aciaic msninneuehdiasedidee tian 


thous. of Ib..| 420,486 | 20, 552 423, 164 ° . 22, A 
do....| 415,808 416,205 | 13,647 11,702 9, 008 14, 095 | 415,147 | 12,118! 11,633 









































20, 565 21, 465 28, 013 19, 453 15, 868 18, 954 19, 205 17, 921 17, 682 15, 182 

Apparel class, clean contentt.........._. 10, 466 9, 758 9, 835 11,151 8, 557 6, 057 885 7, 307 7, 800 7, 239 6, 715 6, 225 

* Revised. » Preliminary. 1 Ginnings to December 13. 4 Ginnings to January 15. § Total ginnings of 1959 crop. « Data cover a 5-week period. * December 1 estimate of 
1960 crop. * Less than 500 bales. ’ Data are for month shown. * Revisions for August-November 1969 (cents): 33.7; 33.0; 32.6; 31.5. 


§Total ginnings to end of month indicated, except as noted. 
qData for December 1959 and March, June, September, and December 1960 cover 5-week periods and for other months, 4 weeks; cotton stocks and number of active spindles are for end of 


Wool imports, clean contentt 





period covered. 
9 Includes data not shown separately 
{Scattered revisions for 1957-58 are available upon request. 





CURRENT BUSINESS February 1961 


SURVEY OF 








Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and |__!95° a : be 1961 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of |p). om.) Janu- | Duhon | linia. a 
BUSINESS STATISTICS ber mn | “ March April | May June | July August — 


TEXTILE 








Decem Janu- 


October N = 
Tr ber ary 








PRODUC CcCTS— eeutbannd 





WOOL AND MANUFACTURES 


Wool prices, raw, clean basis, Boston: 
Good French combing and staple 
Graded territory, fine..................dol. per Ib. 1 
Graded fleece, 3/8 blood. ---- do 1 
Australian, 64s, 70s, good topmaking, “in bond__-do- 1 
Knitting yarn, worsted, 2 /20e~50s/56s, Bradford system, 
wholesale ae a ..1947-49= 100 


Woolen and worsted woven goede, except woven felts 
Production, quarterly totalt.......thous. of lin. yd- 70, 933 Ue , 


5 o75 | 1.25 1. 225 2 15! 125 | 25] 1.125] 1.125 
t ae | 

1.075 95 | 08 1. 036 | 
1. 175 | 212 22! 228 2 ! 175 | 1.075 | 


12 
If 


103. £ 103. 5 22 02. § 2. oO 6 7 > 5 | 


80,719 
303 


4,011 


Apparel fabrics, total...._- 

Other than Government orders, ‘total 
Men’s and boys’... Bees 
Women’s and children’s..___- 

Prices, wholesale, suiting, f.0.b. mill 
Flannel, men’s and boy’s 
Gabardine, women’s and children’s 





49= 100 


do. 69, 254 
69, 145 
do 29, 21 
do 39, 929 


do 


108. 1 


72, 624 at 79, 


78, 453 
288 
165 


71, 820 ; 
32, 336 32, 
39, 484 46, 


108. 1 
92.4 


108. 1 | 
92.4 


108. 1 
92.4 


108. 1 


8. 108 
/ 92.4 


1 1 
92. 4 92. 4 





T R. ANSPOR TATION | EQU IPME NT 








AIRCRAFT 


Manufacturers of complete types: 
Aircraft, engines, propellers, parts, etc.: 
Orders, new (net), quarterly total... . 
Sales (net), quarterly total 
Backlog of orders, total, end of quarter. 
For U.8. military customers ; 
Civilian aircraft: 
EES eS oe ee - 
PS ee 


Exports (commercial and civilian)_......thous 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


thons 


Factory sales, total 
Coaches, total. 
Domestic 

Passenger cars, total. 


Trucks, | 2 
it sR ‘ 


Exports, totalf.......... 
Passenger cars (new and. used)_- 
Trucks and buses__._-.- 

Imports (cars, trucks, buses), “total*t_ 
Passenger cars (new and used)d"........... 


Production, truck trailers: 
Complete trailers, total..................... 
Vans_ 
Chassis, “van bodies, “for sale ‘separately ._ 


Registrations:© 
Cg eee 
New commercial carst.._._._- a 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


American Railway Car Institute: 
Freight cars: 
Shipments, total 
E pees manufacturers, total 
omestic__._. 
Railroad and priv: ate-line shops, domestic 


a orders, totalt . 
Equipment manufacturers, "SaaS 
omestic........ 
Railroad and private-line shops, domestic 


U a orders, end of month, total. 
— manufacturers, total 
omestic 
Railroad and private-line shops, domestic 


Passenger cars (equipment manufacturers 
Shipments, total.................. 
Domestic___...... 
Unfilled orders, end of month, “total 
Domestic_. 


Association of American Railroads: 
Freight cars (class 1):§ 
Number owned or leased, end of month. 
Held for repairs, percent of total owned 
Locomotives (class I): 
Diesel-electric and electric: 


mil. 


of dol 
thous, of Ib 


of dol 32 


of dol_._| 
= 


do 
do 


111, 545 
2 605.1 


651 


.-number 


do 


_.do 


do 
do 
do 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do 


: ..do 


do 


.-do. 


do. 


de 


..do. 


do 


number. 
_.do 


do 
; 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do. 
do 
do 


do 


Owned or leased, end of mo_No. of power units. 


Serviceable, end of month............ 
Installed in service (new), 
Unfilled orders, end of month 


— 
quarterly total 


do 
do. 


Exports of locomotives, total (railroad-service and in- 


dustrial types)......... r 


’ Revised. » Preliminary. 


! Preliminary estimate 


umber 


| 
| 


127,183 | 131,262 
2, 662.6 | 3, 159.7 
54,811 | 79,413 


340 
303 
659, 730 
644, 780 
129, 441 
105, 438 


31,771 
13, 050 
18, rai 
69, 


67, 461 





7,020 
3, 990 


688 





2 420 


858 2 


| 647, 055 
93, 460 


596, 669 
89, 627 





, 357 

995 

, 206 

20, 485 

19, 946 |, 282 
22, 185 20,721 | 


Pp wen 
BE, oh 2 


21 


68 


53 | 





{ production 


| 
: 
| 
| 


119, 965 
2, 495. 8 


72, 573 


501, 223 


424 
414 

, 355 

, 787 
444 

4, 053 





390, 326 | 
358 


347 | 


324, 
320, 


020 
681 


65, 948 | 
3,331 | 


23 


463, 943 
211 
148 


36, 694 | 
378, 415 | 


77, 038 


66, 006 | 


14, 411 
5, 105 
9, 306 
2A, 717 
22, 916 


3, 616 | 


2, 104 
365 


458, 765 | 


76, 072 


21, 692 
9, 874 
9, 844 


11, 818 


32 
32 
256 
256 


1, 668 


1,910.1 
30, 589 


703, 159 | 


447 
396 


627, 678 | 


610, 828 
75, 034 


60, 589 | 


26, 643 
14, 182 
12, 461 
26, 688 
24, 811 


3, 775 
2, 162 
3182 


547, 461 
74, 158 








2, 026.7 


790 
338 
307 
600, 495 
580, 677 

86, 957 

73, 923 


687, 


26, 461 


15, 965 
10, 496 
21, 215 
19, 985 
3, 588 
2, 154 

298 


543, 042 


67, 477 | 


’ 3,944 


* 2,210 | 
* 2, 205 | 

1, 734 | 
* 3,740 | 


r 2,602 

r 2,602 
1,048 
22, 781 
8, 178 


8,178 | 
14, 603 | 


21 
21 | 


202 


202 | 


1, 664 | 


313, 905 


251 
231 
714 


757 


7 
2, 940 
79, 802 


P!498,000 


’ 


P 





>! 300 


414,800 


' 82,900 





? Excludes data for van bodies 


3 Figures for one State 


are incomplete. 


o Data cover complete units, chassis, and bodies 
A Revisions for 1957 (except for detachable van bodies 
onee pont tee Alaska and in Hawaii are included effective with data for January 1959 and January 1960, respectively. 
attered revisions for woolen and worsted seods production (1958), motor vehicle export { { 5 
) icle e ts and imports (1958), truck registrations (1958-M 959), ar sight cs w or (195 ) 
are available upen request. I I gis 3 (195% ay 1959), and for freight car new orders (1955-59 
§ Excludes railroad-owned private refrigerator cars. 


are available upon request 
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